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ADVERTISEMENT. 


A NEW arrangement made in a treiy important brand 
of the Commerce of the Country, by partially laying open the 
India Trade to private individuals, has produced a variety oi 
additional regulations for the security of the revenue, as well 
as a new schedule of duties on commodities imported from the 
£ast Indies and China, As the trade with those parts has 
hitherto remained in the hands of a chartered Company, the 
mercantile world is not generally acquainted with &e nature 
of the traffic with the East;* nor familiar with the practice 
and regulations of the revenue in regard to East India imports, 
owing to the intervention hitherto of the East India Company 
between the merchant and the Crown. In the work here pre« 
sented to the Public, the Author has endeavoured to furxnsh 
the moat material points'of necessary information to the mer- 
chant and private trader under the new system, with the hn* 
pression that, after an experience of more thm twelve yearn in 
the East India Department of the Customs, he cannot be alto^ 
gether disqualified for the task. 


• A variety of very useful infbrmatioii upon every point connected 
the trade with India, may be obtained from MzLavaN*s OafaicrAt. 

StoIs. 4to, ]l8ie.-i^ee the adVenisement at the end. 




(iv) 

Of this work, in which brevity, as well as perspicuity, 
has been studied by the Author, the First Part contains a 
summary of the Laws recently passed for regulating the East 
India Trade; vidth which are blended the provisions of former 
Acts, as often as they referred to, or bear upon the sub- 
ject: likewise restrictions and prohibitions applicable 

to particular article arranged in alphabetical course. 

The Second Pakt t^^uists of Tables of Duties on Goods 
imported from India and CSiina; of Drawbacks allowed on 
their exportation; and of Dutii»i oft British and Foreign Mer- 
chandise exported to India and China. In the first Table, 
for the convenience and information of the i^erchant, the 
Author has arranged in alphabetical order with t^e good% 
various articles which are unrated^ or not spedfically described: 
referring in all such cases to the general heads and^r which 
those articles are classed. 

The inconveniences often experienced in business from 
jgnorance of tiie nature, distinctiiuis, ori|^n, and, use of 
reign commodities, have induced the Autlvu’ to add a Thirp 
i^ART, containing a concise description of the principal articles 
tuiported from India. These descriptions, although neces- 
sarily' slight and auperficial, (mteept. where doubt or ambiguity 
{^{cistedj, compn^^d, in genoral, the origin of the articles, 
their uses, and most obvious marks of quality or discrimina- 
ting, They hard, been extracted from the most -authentic 
S!iiiu;ee8,*.with a few corrections and supplements suggested by 
the' Author's ‘own observation. . 


* 'Vis. ou JXditnmin Raixnmi des Sciences, &c. 1765 ; 

Lemery, Diet. Ui^des Brogues Kmjiesi Enegeb^tBrikuhi Rees’ Cycfop.; 
\ik\m’ Diet, of Cbemstrgi lSt«. , - 
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The Tables subjoihed consist of a Sdiedido ot 
charged by the East India Company far Underteldng llkg ; 
nagement of goods imported by merchants^ nndei^^* 
new system; a Table of Charges^ fixed by the Court 
Directors, upon Baggage, Wbe, an^ t^resents, brought i 
India; and a Schedule of Rates due tp the Ea^t India 
Company. 

5G, Commercial Chambersj Mincing Lom^ 
mh March, ISU. 


Since the following sheets have been printed, the proviricUll 
of the late Acts, which regard the ascertaining of the values i 
East India Goods, and the payment of the Warehousing 
thereon, have been modified, and better adapted to answer i 
purposes; viz, ^ 

The values of poods charged with Duties in Table A, 
ported by the East India Company, is not to be ascertained 
declaration of the value, as directed by 54 Geo. III. cap« \ 
sec. 25, (See page 21), but according to the gross price at whifd 
they shall have been sold at the East India Company’s aalei 
Boards Minute^ 5d March, 1814. 

The following modifications, relative to the Wa 
Duty, wliich will form the basis of a new explanatory Bill to 1 
shortly submitted to Parliament, have likewise been directed ! 
the Treasury. Letter^ 28th Feb. 1814; 

1. The Warehousing Duty to be paid by the East Imj 
Company in all cases, as usual, on Goods imported by them, % 
sold at their sales, either hefore or afier the 10th of April, Ui4 

2. The above Duty to be charged on Goods so 

sold, on the gross price at which they shaU have been sold^gt 1 
East India Company’s sales, and not otherwise. 





3. Such Goods which shall have been sold at the East India 
^^CoBipany's sales on or before the 10th of Aprils 1814, and which 
ioay remain in the Warehouses after that day, shall be charged 
, widi the Warehousing Duty due at the time of such sales, and 
no other, provided such Goods be cleared from the Warehouses 
Sat exporicaicn on or before the Ist of August, 1814; and any 
.sttdi Goods which shall not have been so cleared, shall be liable 
to the duties imposed thereon in Table A. of Act 54, Geo. III. 
cap* 86, in addition to any duties previously diarged on such 



PART I 


THE 

J^WS JtJTD REGUI^TIOjV'S^ 

CONCERNING THE 


TRADE WITH INDIA. 



e The East India Company have >u||)^ed the following 

l^irections respecting Licenses: 

^ All persons requiring Licenses for any vessel under 53 Geo. 
£ 11 . cap. 155^ or 54 Geo. III. cap. 36, must address their appli* 
in writings to the Court of Directors^ at the East India 
lipKliaej London ; and such applications must contain the name of 
person to whom the license is required to be granted^ the 
oinne^ built^ and registered measurement of the vessel^ with the 
^iaine of her master^ and the port to which she belongs; also the 
£rom which she is to clear out. If any application be made 
me vessel to proceed to any place other than one of the Com- 
|ii^*a principal settLementsf, the License will be special and the 
reason for applying for it must be stated to the Court. 



PART I 


THE LAWS AND REGULATIONS 

CONCERNING 

Tlie Trade with India. 

AnAhstrcui of the Laws recently passed for regulating 
the Trade with the East Indies. 


The period during -which the East India Compatiy were 
permitted by 3S Geo. III. cap. 52, to carry on an exclusive trade 
witli India^ and the limits * described in tJieir charter, haviiijf' 
expired, the Legislature has deemed it expedient (in reneWit^' 
the said* charter for a further period) to admit other persons t6 
a participation in the trade to those parts, under certain sdett- 
rities and limitations. As it is not easy, from the diffuse style 
an Act of Parliament, to comprehend* clearly those regulations 
which are stnctly of a comihercial nature, and apply peculiarly 
•to the merchant and trader, it may he useful to exhibit a 
Sttcdnct view of the conditions, regulations, and restrictions, 
under which the trade with the East Indies is directed to to 
hereafter carried on by the Acts lately passed in that l^hahf^ 
namely, 53 Geo, III. cap, 15fi, 54 Geo. HI. cap. 34, 35, 86. 

■ . — 

e These limits are thus defined by 3 and 10 WiUburn III. cap. 44 ■ 
countries and paits of Asia and Africa, and the islands, ports, bavcih), 
creaks, tovn^ and places of Asia, Africa, and America, or any of 
beyond die Cape of Bona Bsporanaa (Qood Hope), to the Straits of 

A 


It must be premised^ that the right of trading with China 
is still exclusively vested in the East India Company^ for a further 
period of twenty years,* in the same manner as heretofore; and 
likewise of trafficking in the article of Tea with any places between 
the Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of Magellan. — Tea may 
only be imported by the East India Company, or by their special 
license. Any vessel not belonging to, or employed by them, 
found on the high seas, or discovered to have been wdthin the 
limits of their charter, having on board more than six pounds of 
Tea, (except for the use of the perso ns on board, not exceeding 
one pound for each person,) is subjt^ to forfeiture, as well as the 
Tea, and packages containing it.— 'None but the Company (witli- 
out their special license,) may carry Militauy Stores to any 
l^lace upon the Continent of Asia, between llie River Indus and 
Town of Malacca inclusive, or in any island under their govern* 
ment, north of the equator, or to their factory of Bencoolen, in 
the Island of Sumatra, or its dependencies. 

These exceptions being always understood, and uncter the 
conditions and regulations herealter described, any op His 
^Majesty’s subjects may, after the 10th of April, 1814v in 
Axmwon with the P^ast India Company, export goods, wares, and 
foerchandise to places within the limits of the Company’s charter, 
jfrom uny port in the United Kingdom; and may import goods, 
.wares, .and merchandise from tliose places into such ports only as 
Aall be declared fit and proper for their deposit and safe custody, 
4>y Order in Council, published at least three times m the Ga- 
^tes of London and Dublin respectively .t 


♦ r»;lTpoii three years’ notice, at any time after the lOth of April, 1831, 
and payment of what is due from the Public to the Company, their further 
term and right of exclusive trade cease 3 but they may thenceforward, ineom- 
JHOn with other subjects of His Majesty, carry on a free trade ;wiih their 
stock as a Corporation* 

t In all cases the goods must be such as can be legally exported 
.Mttported. But goods the product or maniifacture of any places within the 




No vessel (except Company's packets) may be employed ill 
this trade^ the rej:?istered mcai»urement of wliich shall be le^e 

tbitii 3uO IONS 

Ve^^cls engapfcd m private trade may not proceed vvithiil 
eertfiiii limits — naniely, to places situate on the Contmetkt of 
A via, from the Indus to llie town of Malacca inclusive^ or in ally 
islnid under the Company s goveriiinent north of the equator^ 
or to tlieir factory of Bencoolen, or its depeudcncies, — without a 
LirFNsF, to be granted, on apphcation^ b> the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company, such vesbels may then proceed only 
to the principal bettlemeiits of Fort William, Fort St. George^ 
Bombay, and Prince of Waleb b Ibland. For any places other 
than principal settlements within the limits just described, 
SPECIAL LICENSES must bc obtained from the Court of Directors; 
and in case the Court shall, at the expiration of fourteen days 
from tlic rc'ceipt of any application for such special license, de* 
cline to comply therewith, the Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India may, if they think fit, require the said Court 
forthwith to ibsue the same, upon such conditions as the Court 
may ^ggest, and the Board of Controul approve.-— No vessds 
engaged in private trade may proceed to any other places further 
to the northward tlion 11 deg. S. lat. and between 64« and 150 
deg. £. long, without a iicense fronj^tlie Board of Controul, 
who are required to publish rules and regulations for the granting 
of such licenses. 

Vessels engaged in the Southern Whale-Fishery may sail 
for that purpose in all the seas to tlie eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and to the westward of the Straits of Magellan, under 

limits may be imported, although not of the growth or manufacture of the 
place from whence brought, or shipped from the port where -^uch goodi SIS 
usually laden, notwithstanding the Navigation Act, 12 Car. 11 cap. 18. ^ 

* The ships mu^it be navigated according to hw But Private Trader9| 9d 
well as the East India Company, may eraploj Indw-buili shijw, without thsSr 
bdng subject to other duties and regulations than Brituih-built ships, till 1st of 
January, 1815 

A S 



the following limitations: Such vessels may not pass further to the 
northward than 11 deg. S. lat. and between 64 and 150 deg. E. 
long.— nor be of less burthen than 350 tons, — nor go to any p^ace 
upon the Continent of Asia, from the Indus to the town of Malacca 
inclusive^ or in any island under the Company's government north 
of the equator, or to their factory at Bencoolen, or its depen- 
dencies,— without a license, in cither case respectively, from the 
Board of Controul, specially authorizing the same. 

Private Traders may, in common with the East India Com- 
pany, carry on circuitous trade, ( ander the aforegoing restric- 
tions) in voyages to and from the United Kingdom, and places 
within die limits of the Company's charter, with any interme- 
diate ports situate in North and South America, (except His 
Majesty's colonies and plantations in America,) and with the 
Island of Madeira, the Canaries, and Cape de Verd Islands, St. 
Helena, and the Cape of Good Hope;* and for that end may dis- 
charge the whole or part of the cargo at sucli intermediate ports, 
and take on board other goods; and may carry on trade direedy 
or circuitously between the places situate within die limits of j^he 
Company's charter, subject to the regulations in regard, u/ trade 
eirtablished by the Company's Governments in India. 

^ None of His Majesty's .subjects may (during the Company's 
further term) resort to, or reside at, the East Indies, without a 
LICENSE or CERTIFICATE, t (which may be vacated by the Govern- 
ments in India in cases of misconduct,) under pain of bring 
subject to all the penalties X imposed on illicit traders^ unless the 


* The Cape of Good Hope to be deemed wtkin the limits of the ehwter, so 
far M regards the circuitous trade between ports and places within the said 
funiil, but not for other purposes, 

t The counterfeiting whereof is punishable by the Governments in India 
with Ane and imprisonment. 

. X For which see 33 Geo. 111. cap. 52, s. 129 et ieq. The Governments in 
India may punish, in a summary way, persons found in India without (icens^ 
or exceeding the terms of their licenstt 




ships be driven by stress of iveather, or other inevitable accidentj 
ivithin the proscribed limits. But any persons may proceed tOj 
and reside at^ (for lawful purposes) places situate more to the 
southward than 1 1 deg. S. lat. or more to the westward than 
or^-to the eastward than 150 deg. E. long, without any license 
whatsoever.* 

No vessel engaged in Private Trade may clear out, or be 
admitted to entry, in any port of the United Kingdom, or any 
place under the Government of His Majesty or die Company, 
situate more to the northward than 11 deg. S. lat. and between 
64 and 1 50 deg. E. long, before the Master or Commander shall 
have made out and exhibited to the proper officer at the port 
of clearance, on oath, a list of the names and descriptions of all 
PERSONS embarked on board, and of all arms put on board the 
ship; together with the times when, and places where, any of the 
persona may have died, or left the ship, or any of the arms been 
disposed of, during the voyage. Copies of such lists, when re« 
ceived in England, must be transmitted by the officer receiving 
them to the Secretary of the Court of Directors; and when 
received in India, to the Chief Secretary of the Government td 
whi^h the port shall be subject. 

THe Manifests of the cargoes of ships arriving from plaoM 
within the limits of the Company’s charter,t fVom the Cape oi 
Good Hope, or the Island of St. Helena, must contain, in wri- 
ting, and signed by the Master or Commander, the following 
particulars; namely. The name of the ports where the goods were 

• For other provisions respecting the residence of persons in the East 
Indies, see 53 Geo III cap, 155, s. 33, et seq, 

t The manner of manifesting goods imported by the East India Company 
from China remains as before^ namely, the manifests to be delivered to, and 
authenticated by, the Company's chief supracargo. See 37 Geo IlL cap. 33. 

t The shippers of goods must deliver to the Master, at the time p# 
ment, lists, signed vrith their names, containing the marks and numbers Of tfip 
several packages, which particulars he must insert in the manifest, n n iimdlig 
the origmsi lists to the duplicate manifest. 



taken on board; the name and built of the ship^ the tonnage^ and 
the port to which it belongs; and a true and particular account 
of the cargo, with tlie marks, numbers, and description of the 
packages;* likewise the names (when known) of the consignees, 
and the time and place of receiving the goods on board; disfhi- 
guishing such as are stowed in the hold, from what are stowed in 
other parts of the ship: any alteration subsequently made in the 
stowage, by removing goods from one part of the ship to another, 
must be registered, with the date, in the Master's log-book, and 
also in a supplementary manifest, to be attached to the original. 

Before the vessel departs from h^ port of lading, the Master 
must deliver (and verify upon oath) ci\e manifest to the officer 
appointed by the (Government for tiiat purpose, who must cause a 
duplicate thereof to be made, and endorse upon the original his 
name, and the date wlien produced to him: the original mani- 
fest to be returned to the Master, and the duplicate to be trans- 
mitted by the said officer, under his hand and seal, to the Com- 
missioners of the Customs in England or Scotland, as the case 
may require. 

When a vessel, after departing from the first port of lading, 
proceeds to another port, and receives on board other goodsjj^-the* 
Id^ter must prepare on additional manifest, which must <)e deli- 
vered, authenticated, and a duplicate transmitted, as in the first 
instance; and should any such vessel discharge a part of her 
cargo, the officer before mentioned must endorse upon the mani- 
fest an account thereof, specifying marks, numbers, and descrip- 
tions; and must verify the same, and transmit a duplicate of duch 
endorsement, as required in cases of manifest. 

The Masters of vessels touching, in the course of the home- 


. s* Cotilonnsbly to the Manifest Act, 26 Geo. 111. cap. 40, the regulations 
of (except where altered by the new prbvisions) remain in force. By 
this Act, masters of ships permitting goods to be thrown ovedioard, or d^esiroyed, 
afier arrival in any British pon, or within four leagutss of the coast, (except in 
cases of necessity) incur a penalty of ilSOQ. 
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ward voyage, at the Cape of Good Hope, or at St Helena, muat 
produce to the officer appointed for that purpose the original 
manifests duly authenticated, and again terify them upon oath; 
and^the said officer must, upon the clearing of the ships, imme<» 
diately transmit duplicates to the Commissioners of the Customs.* 
In case any vessel shall not touch at either of those places, or 
shall afterwards touch at any other place, the Master must pro- 
dut*e the original manifest to the officer at the portt* fiom u hence 
he shall take his departure for Great Britain ; who must pi oceed 
in the same manner as at the Cape of Good Hope and St. 1 Iclona. 

Any articles imported into Great Britain from any of the 
ports or places before mentioned, without a manifest, as before 
described, or which shall not be included therein, or shall not 
agree therewith, will be forfeited, and may be seii^ed by any 
officer of customs, notwithstanding such articles may have beetl 
included in the Itcpori of the ship; and, moreover, tlic Master will 
incur the penalty of £50 for every package so importeclt 

The Hatches of all vessels arriving in Great Britam from 
any of the places before mentioned, must be secured under 
the joint locks of the Master, and the officers of the revenue; 
and i.o batch may be opened but in tlie presence of such 
officers. Any officer refusing or neglecting to attend, after due 
notice, at the opening or locking up of the hatches, to forfeit for 
every such offence £l00. 

The foregoing regulations apply as Well to vessels employed 
by the East India Company, as to those engaged in private trade. 

The Warehousing of goods imported from the East Indies 
is regulated as follows: 


• When other goods are taken on board at either of those places, separate 
manifests must be prepared and authentioated, according to the form |U9I 
before prescribed. , / 

t If the port be not under British government, the duties of the ofidbr 
must be performed by the British Consul re'^ident a* Huch foreign port;, 
t In lieu of former penalties imposed by 26 Geo. 111. cap. 40. 

A4r 
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All such goods brought into any of those ports (other than 
London) which shall be declared proper for their reception, either 
by the East India Company, or by other persons, must be lodged 
and secured in warehouses approved by the Commissioners of tho 
Customs, subject to the regulations of 4S Geo. III. cap. 132,* 
and subsequent Warehousing Acts. But no articles manufactured 
of SILK, HAIR, or COTTON WOOL, or any mixture thereof, brought 
into such ports, can be taken out of the warehouses, except for 
exportation. The Lords of the Treasury may, however, permit 
such articles, which may have been imported into an out^port, to 
be removed to^London, under the r* .;ulations of 50 Geo. IIL cap. 
64,tfor sale for home consumptioii^j; there to be deposited in 
the warehouses of the East India Company, and put up at their 
public sales; as is requisite when such articles are brought di» 
rectly into that port. 

When articles exposed to public sale by the Company shall 
be bought in by the owners, they are to be delivered out to them 
with all convenient speed, without the sale amount being ad«> 
vanced, upon payment of the King's duties, and a commission^ 
or duty, to the Company of £,3 per Cent, on the sale price, in 
(Consideration of care and management.§ 


* By which Act, among other provisions similar in effect to those of 09 
Geo. 111. cap. 59, it is required, that, previous to exportation, goods must be 
re*sxamined, and the duty paid on deficiencies; that upon excess of weight, 
occasioned by the weather, the home-consumption duties must be paid; that 
goods must be taken out of the warehouses in the packages in which they were 
imi»orted, except coffee and cocoa-nuts, which may be repacked for exportation 
In packages of not less than 4 cwt. 

^ ^ ,i: Namely, the packages must be marked with the contents; entry must 
ItoinAdt^ a^d bond given to deliver the goods safe; and a certificate thereof 
must bb.produced within three months from the date of the bond. 

J no law, by which any goods are proliibited to be used or consumed 
in Great Bcitiffn, is repealed, or to be dispensed with. 54 Geo. III. cap. 36, s. 37, 
^ The repeal (with the above exception) of the Company’s duties on im- 
porbl from India, does not extend to articles brought in their ships from China, 
no'r affect any engagements of the Company with their servants. 



Goods imported from the East Indies into the Port or Lon«« 
DON, (as well as articles removed thither from any other port), if 
by tlie East India Company, may be lodged in their warehouses as 
formerly , it by Piivate Traders, must be secured either in ware^i 
houses belonging to tlie Company, or m any other warehouses 
approved by the Commisbioners of the Customs, ainder the usual 
regulations. 

The Ratfs due to the East India Dock Company* must be 
paid before the delivery of the goods, and in case any goods shall 
be cleared from the ship before the rates have been fully dis* 
charged, the Dock Company may send tliem to the warehouses of 
the East India Company, to be sold at their public sales on ac« 
count of the proper owners, tlie rates due to the Dock. Company, 
and the reasonable expenses attending the transit, to be deducted 
from the proceed^ 

East India goods may be imported into Great Britain from 
Iakz#and under the same conditions, and subject to the same da« 
ties and regulations, as if brought directly from India* 

The modes in which the duties are directed to be paid, and 
the values ascertained, with a few minor points, will be more 
dearly understood by being inserted m the Table of Didiei^ 
Part II/ 


EXTRACTS FROM THE STATUTES; 

mscellaneoua RegubUtona appUeobk to Goods tki- 
ported from the East Indies, 

Ad Valorem DuTiES.~Articles subject thereto, when under-' 
valued on the entry itiward8,t may be taken by the office 
of Customs to His Majesty's warehouse, upon paying to this 
proprietor 10 per cent, in addition to his value: the dtkthlt 


• Granted by 43 Geo 111 and 46 Geo. Ill (Private Acts ) 
t In the entry outwards, this regulation has been altered by IH^ 

rap 98. . j 
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to be repaid to him. 5 Geo. III. cep. 43. S7 Geo. III. 
cap. 13. 

ARaACK~to be subject to the some regulations as> Brandy, and 
other Spirits. 7 Geo. II. cap. 14.— Not to be imported in 
vessels containing less than 60 gallons, under penalty oi for* 
feiture. IL cap. 35. 

Arranooes^ Cowries, and coarse printed Callicoes, may be im« 
ported by the East India Company, for the African market, 
from any part of Europe not within His Majesty's dominions ; 
subject to the same duties and regulations as if imported from 
India. 5 Geo. III. cap. 30.*- ^rangoes and cowries may be 
removed by land carriage froi » London to any outport for 
exportation to Africa. 43 Geo. III. cap. 68. QThe abolition 
of the Slave Trade has rendered both these laws nugatory.]] 

Beep or Pork re-imported, to be forfeited, and a penalty of 40s. 
paid by die importer or proprietor. 5 Anne, cap. 29* 

Cardles— *>not to be imported from any parts beyond seas in 
packages containing less than S24 lbs. nett, on pam of for* 
feiture. 23 Geo. II. cap. 21* 42 Geo. III. cap. 9d*~The 
former Act subjects the Master of the ship to the penalty of 
£50. 

Coffee.— Dirt and trash maybe separated therefrom, anrd destroy- 
ed, by order of the Commissioners of Customs, at the request 
of the importers or buyers, without prejudice to the revenue. 
10 Anne, cap. 26.— not to be imported in packages con- 
taining less than l]2lbs. nett, under penalty of forfeiture. 
42 Geo. III. cap. 93; but by 48 Geo. HI. cap. 120, the legal 
size of the package is reduced to lOOlbs. nett, and upwards.— 
Damaged Coffee may be separated, and repacked. 52 Geo. IIL 
cap. 149. 

CunBANTS— not to be imported otherwise than loose in hogs- 
faeftds)^ or other casks, (not in bags, or other packages), con- 
taining 560 lbs. nettj under penalty of forfeiture. 23 Geo. 

* III. cap. 11. 

Damaged GooD8.«-«»The Commissioners of the Customs may au- 



thonze their officers to examine goods dmliaged during tho 
voyage, (piooi thereof being first obtained)^ and to certify 
what damac-t they may have received, and how much they 
lie Ic '.St IK cl in their true value, in relation to the duty. 
"Pile Commissioneis may then direct a just and reasonable 
abcileraent of tlie duties to be m«ide to the importfT. If he 
be dissatisfied, oi the ofliceis incompetent to determine, the 
damacre and depi relation before mentioned are to be aseer.p 
tamed (as dnccted by 27 Oco III. cap, IS), by the declar* 
ation of two indifferent merchants upon oath. S3 Geo. III. 
cap. 70. — ^The allowance for damage must never exceed 
J ]th parts. 

Draft — the allowance upon weighable goods so called, disconti- 
nued after the 5th July, 180S* 43 Geo. III. cap. 68. 

GBNEVA-*not to be imported in vcssc^ls containing less than 60 
gallons, under penalty of forfeiture 5 Geo. III. cap. 43. 
See Spirits. 

GLAbs*^not to be imported in any pac^knge whatever, containing 
less than 5 cwt. nett, under penalty of forfeituie (except 
plates of glass of the length of 60 inches and upwards). 

- ^ 38 Geo. 111. cap, 33, — Every package containing pktej 
crown, *or sheet glass, unframed, to be marked witli the 
words Plate Glass,” "Crown Glass,” or " Sheet Glass,” 
as the case may be, under penalty of forfeiture, with the pack- 
age, and whatever else it may contains and any such glass. 


9 This and a similar allowance, called tvpfr-tare^ have been continued by 
tlie East India Company to the buyers of goods at their sale^. They are as 


follows 

For every package whose tare exceeds S8 lbs draft 1 lb 

saper*tare 1 lb. 

For every package whose tare is less than 28 lbs. .draft 1 Ik 

For every ton weight of wood (loose) draft 6 lbs. 


In this proportion, therefore, will be the difference between the Comp«f)f9 
weight and that of the Customs. , 
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inclosed in packages containing other goodsj to be foifciteJ. 
and double the value. 45 Geo. Ill, cap. 122. 

Hair Powder-— ^not to be imported in packages containing less 
than 224 lbs. nett, under penalty of forfeiture, and £50 to be 
paid by the Master of the ship. 36 Geo. III. c.ip, 6. 

Hides and Skins tanned, tawed, or dressed, when imported, to 
be stamped by the officers of customs. 9 Anne, cap. 11. 

Paper, printed^ painted, or stained, for hangings, to be stamped, to 
denote the measure, and payment of the duties, by the officers 
of customs. All such paper iBound unstamped may be seized, 
and the possessor to forfeit 50. 32 Geo. III. cap. 54. 

PsppER may be sifled and g< i bled to make it merchantable. 
8 Anne, cap. 7. — Girt and trash found in pepper may be de- 
stroyed, by order of the Commissioners of Customs, at the 
request of the importers or buyers, without prejudice to the 
revenue. 10 Anne, cap. 26. 

Priee Goqiis, the produce of the East Indies or China, must be 
deposited in the warehouses of the East India Company, or 
in warehouses approved by the Commissioners of Customs, 
and sold at the public sales of the Company, subject to the 
some duties and regulations as goods imported by th«^^ 
54 Geo. III. cap. 36, sec. 30. 

PROHIBITED GOODS,— The following arrangement will ex- 
hibit the names of the articles, the circumstances and extent 
of the prohibitions,' and the penalties incurred, viz. 

Absolutely prohibited to be imported: 

CAROi and Dice. 3 £dw. IV. cap. 4, confirmed by 10 Anne, 
cap. 19 * 

Crosses, Pictures, Beads, and other superstitious things of 
the Romish Church. Importer to incur the pains of a 
pfxemunire. 13 Eliz. cap. 2. 

SumtSTmoos Romish Boors printed or written in any 
language whatever. Penalty, 208. 6nr each book, imd the 
books to be burned. 3 Jac* I. cap. 5. 

' Cattle, Sheep, or Swine, or any Beef or Fork, (except for the 



necessary provision of the respective ships in which 
brought, not exposing it to sale), not to be imported under 
^ penal!} of forfeiture. 18 Car. II. cap. 2 . — Mutton or 
Lamb not to be imported under penalty of forfeiture. 
32 Car. II. cap. 2. [[During the operation of the Provision 
Act, both these restrictions are virtually suspended.]] 

Thrown Silk, of the growth or production of Persia, the East 
Indies, or China, not to be imported under penalty of 
forfeiture, 2 W. & M. cap. 9. 

BiTiONS— none whatever of foreign manufacture to be im- 
ported or brought into Great Britain ; or bartered, sold, or 
exchanged therein; under penalty of £50, and forfeiture 
of the goods. 4 W. 8c M. cap. 10. 

Cut Whalebone— not to be imported under penalty of* for- 
feiting the goods, and double their value. 9 & 10 W. III. 
cap. 23. 

Chocolate ready made, or cocoa-paste, not to be imported. 
Penalty, forfeiture of the articles, and double their value. 
10 Geo. I. cap. 10. 

Gold or Silver Thread, Lace, Fringe, or any other wofk made 
thereof; or any Thread, Lace, Fringe, or other work, 
made of Copper, Brass, or any other inferior metal, or 
Gold or Silver Wire or Plate— not to be imported on pain 
of being forfeited, and burnt; and a penalty of £l00 to 
be paid by the importer for eadi parcel thereof. 15 Geo. 
II. cap. 20. 

Embroidery, or Gold or Silver Brocade, not to be imported on 
pain of being forfeited, and burnt; and upon the further 
penalty of £l00 for each piece or parcel, to be paid by the 
importer. 22 Geo. II. cap. 36. CBy thii Act, the gooda 
described in this and the preceding article may be seised 
in any warehouse, and the owners subjected to the Uke 
penalty of £l00.[] 

Tobacco, rifher wholly or in part manufiietttred, or haf 
state or degree of manufacture, not to be imported under 
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penalty of forfeiture, with the ship in which it is brought * 
30 Geo. III. cap. 40. The Tobacco must be burnt, and 
the officers reimbursed. 24 Geo. III. cap. 41. 

Prohibited to be imported for Sale: 

Saddles, Stirrups, Spurs, or any Harness pertaining to Saddles, 
Purses, Gloves, Girdles, and Harncbs for Girdles ; any thing 
wrought of any tawed liCather; Knives, Daggers, Scissars, 
Razors, Chessmen, Combs, Pattens, Caskets, Hats, Brushes, 
Shoes, and Fringes of Sill iid Thread, — ^not to be imported, 
in order to be uttered an I sold in this realm, under penalty 
of forfeiture. 3 Edw. IV. cap. 4. 

Girdles, Hamesh for Girdles, Rapiers, Daggers, Knives, Hilts, 
Pummels, Lockets, Chapes, Dagger-blades; handles, scab- 
bards, and sheaths for Knives; Saddles, Horse-harness, 
Stirrups, Bits, Gloves, Points, Leather-laces, or pins, being 
ready made or wrought beyond seas, not to l>e brought 
into this realm by any person, to b^ sold, bartered, or 
exchanged here, under penalty of forfeiture of the goods, 
or the value thereof. 5 Eliz. cap. 7, and subsequent AC’ts. 

Prohibited to be imported for Use or Consumption in this 
Country : 

Wrought Silks, Bengals, and Stuffs mixed with Silk or Herba, 
of the manufacture of Persia, China, or the East Indies; 
and all Callicoes, painted, dyed, or stained there;t not to 
be imported into this country, except fon exportation. , 
11 & 12 Will. III. cap. X0.<^The following are the names 


* By 85 Geo.IlL cap. 81, a small quantity of prohilfited Tobacco on board, 
vritheut ikt knowledge of the Master, does not make the ship liable to 
foifeiture. 

t By which is intended, not only callicoes painted, dyed, or , stained after 
weaving thereof, but where the yarn or other gtatenals were painted, &c, before 
making. 18 and 13 WiUvim 111. cap. 11. 




of the articles comprehended under the aforegoix^ de« 

scriptions^ viz. 


AlatcUas. 

Allcjurs. 

Apparel, made either 
whuliy or in part of 
prohibited materials. 
Atchabannies. 

Allas. 

Banda nnoes. 

Bejuiapauts. 

Brawls. ! 

Caliawapores. 

Caliicoes, colouredi of all 
sorts. 

Carridurrics, 

Charcoiiuasst 

Chellocs. 

Chintz. 

Chucklaes. 

Churloes. 

'Ci^iipees. 

Crape. •• 

Cushtaes. 

Cutneys. 

Cuitanees. 


Dysooksoys, 

Gauzes. 

Ghillees. 

Ginghams. 

Gocoolsoys. 

Guddk>mfloys. 

Guinea 

Habassies. 

Handkerchiefs of silk> or 
cotton coloured. 
Ilerbas. 

India stuffs. 

Jeezoorsoys. 

I Kingcob. 

Kissersoys. 

Lungecs. 

Lustrings. 

IVfoonroos. 

Nankeens, blue. 
Nawabey's. 

Neganepauts. 

Niccanoes. 

Nillaes. 

Paduasoys. > 


Palampor^. 

Peniascoes. 

Photaes. 

Poyees. 

Romals of silk and cotton. 
Salahs. 

Salopauts. 

Sarrics. 

Sarsenets. 

Sashes of silk, or cotton 
coloured. 

Sastracundies. 

Seersuckers. 

Silks., 

Soozcos. 

Taflaties, 

7'apseils. 

iTt'poys. 

Towels of callico, will* 
coloured borders. 
Turodars. 

Velvets. 

Zeerzoorsoys. . 


The above goods must be imported into the port of London. 
11 & 12 Will. III. cap. 10.-— When found to be spotted or stained 
with salt water, or otherwise damaged in the voyage, may be 
sent out of the warehouses (under bond, to return them in a 
certain time,Mn double the value of the goods,) to be cleaned, 
refreshed, dyed, glazed, or callendered. 15 Geo. II. cap« 31^ 
may be sent by land carriage to Liverpool, Lancaster, and 
for exportation to the British West Indies, by permission of 'dtli 
Commissioners of the Customs, under bond, and the aeaU ^ 
elBce. 41 Geo. in, cajh iifl 



Returned Goods.— A ll merchandise exported from tliis coun- 
try, and afterwards returned, is subject to duty dc novo, 
49 Geo. III. cap. 98. 

Rum— not to be imported in vessels containing less than (iU 
gallons, under penalty of forfeiture, t) Geo, III. cap, 

See Spirits. 

Snuff— not to be imported otherwise than loose in casks, 
chests, or cases only, (not in bags, or any other packages,) 
containing 450 lbs. nett, under penalty of forfeiture. 
22 Geo. III. cap. 21. 

Soap — ^not to be imported fr<»m any parts beyond seas in pack- 
ages containing less than 224 lbs. nett, under penalty of 
forfeiture. 23 Geo. II. cap. 21, and 42 Geo. III. cap. 98- 
The former Act imposes likewise a penalty of £50 on the 
Master of the ship. 

Spices were permitted to be warehoused by the East India 
Company, without payment of duty, after 2l8t June, 
1798, hy 38 Geo. III. cap. 68 (modified by a subsequent 
Act); the conditions of which are not precisely similar to 
those contained in the Act for the general warehousing of 
East India goods, 39 Geo. 111. cap. 59. The Spice Act 
has been continued till 25th March, 1814. 

Spirits— none whatever (except British Plantation Rum, and 
Arrack), to be imported in vessels containing less than 
100 gallons, unless for the use of the crew, not exceeding 
2 gallons each man, under penalty of forfeiture, with the 
ship. 26 Geo. III. cap. 73. 

^Starch— not to be imported from any parts beyond seas in 
packages containing less than 224 lbs. nett, nn pain of for^ 
feiture. 23 Geo. II. cap. 21, and 42 Geo. III. ,^p. 93.-— 
additional penalty of £50 is imposed by the former 
Act on the Master of the ship.— AorcA may, however, be 
imported in packages containing not less than 100 lbs. 
nett, by 52 Geo. III. cap. 127> [[Tfais Act has expired^ 
and been revived, and is stiU'temporary.^ 
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'rKA-— on no account or pretence whatever to bs? imported other 
than from the place of its growth, (altliough formerly ex- 
ported from hence) under penalty of forfeiture. 1 1 Geo. I. 

• cap. 30. — Not to be imported but by the East India Com-' 

pmiy, or by their special license. 54s Geo. III. cap. 
15.^, s. S. 

roBAcco— not to be imported but in a cask, chest, or case, 
each containing not less than 450 lbs. nett, under penalty 
of forfeiture,* (except for the use of the crew or passen- 
gers, not exceeding 5 lbs. each person). 25 Geo. 111. 
cap. 81. — East India unmanufactured Tobacco may be 
imported in any packages whatever, by Order in Council, 
and under the regulations wiiich may be imposed by such 
Order. 49 Geo. IIJ. cap. 25.— Tobacco tnanufactured^^ee 
Prohibited Goods. 

Wines— not to be imported in vessels smaller than a hogshead, 
under penalty of forfeiture, 18 Geo. III. cap. 27; except 
French wine in bottles, 23 Geo. Ill, cap. 1 1 ; and except 
all wines brought for private use, and not by way of mer- 
chandise, provided proof* thereof be made to tlie satis- 
faction of the Commissioners of the Customs. 25 Geo. III. 
cap, 69 . 


* All condemned Tobacco to be burnT, 'and the officcrif reimbursed- 
•4 <»eo. 111. cap. 41 


B 





PART II. 


THE 

Duties upon East India Goods imported, 

AND TUB 


DKAWBACKS AND BOUNTIES 
AUoxtied upon their Exportation ; 

WITH 

THE DUTIES PAYABLE ON GOODS EXPORTED 

TO THE 


IJVJDIES. 



Weighable Goods must be cleared or exported in the packages 
in which they were sold: no repackings or dividing of packageSs 
being allowed. See 43 Geo. III. cap. 132. 

Goods resold by the Company (on account of the conditions 
of sale not being complied with^ or other causes^) must be en** 
tered at the Custom-*Hpu8e^ by the purchaser^ conformably with 
the original sale^ in respect of price and quantity. 



PART II 


TA BLE (A.) 

A “Table of the Dvties of Customs and Excise pay- 
able on Goods, Wares, and Merchandise imported 
inbo Great Britain from tJie East Indies and China, 
either by the United Company* of Merchants qf 
England trading to those parts, or by Persons 
autJunized so to trade. 

N.B* These Duties attach on all Goods delivered from the Warehouses 
after the 10th of April, 1814} notwithstanding they may have been imported 
and sold before that period. 


WAREHOUSING DUTYf. 



j Branches. 1 

Total Duty. 

Muslins andjwrhite Calicoes, plain, flow- 
ered, or Hitched; plain white Di- 
mity; Nanquin Clotns; and all arti- 
cles manufactured of Hair or Cotton 
Wool, or any mixture thereof; also 
goods, wares, and merchandise prohi- 
bited to be worn or used in Great Bri- 

£ s. d. 


tain £lOO value § 

4 0 0 


• 

10 0 

5 0 0 


* The East India Company may warehouse their goods, and secure the 
duties by bond, as heretofore, by 39 111. cap. 59» 

t This duty is payable at any time previous to the deUvery of the good^ 
either for home-oonsumptioo, or exportation. , ' 

t To prevent the necessity of loading the page, h may be sufiicieilt ^ 
observe, that the Jint is the Permanent Duty; the teamd the Tempfmry, , 
War Duty, which is to continue until nx months after the raUficatiois ot f , 
definitive treaty of peace. 

^ Which value must be ascertained, for this duty, in every case, whether 
goods be imported by the Eubt India Company, or by other persons, accofdiii|^ 
to a declaration thereof, under the conditions of 27 Geo. Ill cap* td.«-See p. 9t 
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Coffee 



0 

1 

0 1 
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— 

0 

0 

d 

Indigo 

— per 

Ih. 

0 

0 

1 







(1 

0 

1 










- — 

() 

0 

<2 

Raw Silk, 

Bengal 


Ih. 

0 

0 









0 

0 

1 









— 


0 

0 



-of any 

other si)rt..^«^n ^ 

lb. 

0 

0 








0 

0 

j] 








— 



0 

0 

n 


HOME CC)NSirM]*TION DUTY* 


Thejtgures pt(ji.ic I to tU at in It > rt/tr to *hf Jtntiptionfy ** tder cone^onding 
uumtursy tu Pait 111 

1 Ahatf, polished — as Goods manufitf^ I | 

fared. \ I 

I 

— rough — as (rouDs itmvaattftu^ | 

tared. ' 


Alkali, not otherwise described, re- 
fined — as GooDb mamifactuied. 


• 

refined — as (iooDb unmattufm luted. 

Almonds, bitter^^.,^^-»^^,.,^pcr cwt. 

J 5 0 

1 

0 <> .'J 

1 11 


.{ 16 0 


r TlTefo.— When imported in the shell, the duty 

0 in 0 


u charged only upon § part, the remainder 
bdng allowed lor shells 

4 15 0 


• Whtre thi« duty i-' payable on goods «rf tahrern^ ihe values must be ascer- 
tpunadas follows:— if imported into London^ or sent thither from any other 
piorti the goods must be sold at the public sales of the hast India Company, 
and the duty charged upon the gross prices; if importcfl into any other port, 
tha duty Is pliable on the declau<d value. 

Articles brought as pre<!eats, oi for private use, and not by vray of mer- 
chat^ise, (on oath to that effect befoie the Collector and Comptroller of the 
CU'^toftis at the port of importation,) may be charged with duty according to a 
dh^rauon of the value, by the proprietor, or his Iwovrn agent. 
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83 


Branches I Total Duty. 


. d. 


• Aiols^ Socotonn.i lb» 

of any otJicr Ih 

S^olt — Tin callow in<t til n9 is generally 
ihoiii 7 per nut \ sin ill allouaticc is some- 
tin t's mult in shirt^y oi tin calico limiig ot 
tlu picKagts, to wbulpi the Aloes mrasiou 
illy (Ullurts 

1 Ali} M {*wt 

cwt. 

'pen lb. 

- ron^h lb. 


6 AMunionis oz. 

y 

Anim\l>, alive* (except Horses)— ns 
Goods unmantgactund* 

[See Provisions ] 

7 Ax VISEED cwt. 

' ■ " ' Oil «%^'*«/%^'»v%«'.«'%%.r«i«./..per lb. 

Antelopes— *See Animals. 


£ i, d. 

0 ii 0 

0 0 6 

0 1 0 

0 0 3 


0 

1 1 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

<) 

4 

0 

s 

<1 

0 

9 

6* 

jO 

s 

*i 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

16* 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

IS 

0 

0 

8 

0 


0 S2 6 


0 1 3 


0 17 6 


- 0 11 8 


0 11 wi 

0 1 8 

0 5 0 


0 3 £ 

sap 


Apparel and Ba^/ra^c^ ConsiRtiii^ of 
articles not prohibited, and which 





BAH 




appear to have been worn, may be deli- 
vered free of duty, and witliout entry. 

9 A^UAFonTis^.%^^^%%^v»^.>«w> p er cwt. 

10 Aranooes, or Arangoe Beads 

per £100 %aluc 


11 Areca-nutb— as Drugs uwmanu^ 

factured. 

12 Arrack ^ < ilon 

. * Excise 

IS Arrow-Root Powder— as Goods 
manufactured^ 

14 AH8FNic.^,vw,.»^w^,^^per cwt. 

15 Assafctida lb. 

;|L)8 Auripigmentum, or O/pimcn^ per cwt 
Baggage— S ee Apparel. 

16 Balsam, artificial or naturak^^per lb. 

30 BamRoo CANE&>^^.^,,ww^v>per 1000 

Bamboo manufactures— as Goods 
ffktnufitetured. 

102 Banda Soap— as Oil qf Mace. 

17 Baeilla cwt. 

5l BarK| Jesuits*^ or Cortex Peruvianus 

per lb. 


Branche*; 


£ 

s. 

d. 

0 


4 

0 

2 

JO 

25 

0 

0 

6 

5 

0 




0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

5 

1 1 

0 

11 

4 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

1 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

6 

9 

0 

8 

6 

0 

2 

m 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

5 


loul Duty 


£ s. d. 


0 14 1 

31 5 0 


0 2 1 
0 17 0 * 


0 14 2 

0 0 10 

1 10 0 

0 5 0' 

1 IS 9 


0 10 7i 

0 2 1 


B £ Z 


S5 



Bauk^ not otherwise described; vis, £ d, 
for medicinal use 

per *ClOO value 40 0 0 

. 10 0 0 

not for Medicinal use 

per £100 value 20 0 0 

5 0 0 


18 Bdellium. 


-kper lb. 0 0 8 

0 0 2 


5 Beads^ Amber «.v%«^per lb. 


Arangoe ^«.«.per £l00 value 25 0 0 

6 5 0 


Aor>. ■ 

geuijrMliy 5 per cent. 


Crystal 


v^per lb. 
v/ stiings is 


.«per 1000 1 2 0 

0 5 6 


’ Glass — as Glass rnanufac^ 


not otherwise described (as 

Agate, Bird's-Eye, Cornelian, , 

Wax, Wood)%..^-.per £l00 value 50 0 0 

12 10 0 

Bees' Wax— S ee Wax. 

20 Betel preparation — as Drugs ma- 
nufacturw. 


21 Benjamin >. 


22 Bbzoar Stones 


»^per lb. 0 14 

0 0 4 

^peros. 0 2 0 

0 0 6 



Total Duty. 

£ a. d. 

50 0 0 

25 0 0 

0 0 10 
0 11 10 | 
31 5 0 

0 15 7i 

1 7 « 

62 10 0 

0 1 s 
0 2 e 













B U L 


26 



Drani-hcs. 

I 

Toul Duty. 

Birds^ alive — as Goods unmanufac- 
tured, 

[See Provisions ] 

23 of Paradise, preserved in the 

feathers — as Goods manvfactured. 

24 Bitiimen-*^sDruos unmanufactured, 

25 Bombay Boxes — as Goods manu- 

factured. 

.€ A*, d. 

£ s, d. 

Books, ewt. 

i 4 0 

16 0 




6 10 0 


S 17 0 

0 19 3 




1 I6 3 

26 Borax, refined lb. 

f» 1 4 


0 0 4 

! 

* 


0 18 


0 0 () 

0 0 1| 

1 

Bottles of green or common glass, 
full or. empty, not of less content 
than one pint, mid not being 


tT 

o 

o 

phials dozen (juarts 

0 6 0 

0 1 6 

n >7 

' MI OtlVllCy ilMli \«AVt7i:C4lJI^ 

two ijuarts nieasiire-^s (icons 



manufactured, and cw^t. 

Bows and Arrows— Goods manu- 
factured. 

Excise Duty 

•026 

Brandy ^per gallon 

0 16 

0 0 


Excise 

Bullion, and Foreign coin of gold 
and silver— fr^e, and may 
be landed and delivered without 
entry. 


0 1 lOi 


0 17 (h>, 


By 52 Geo. 111. cap. 139. 


CAN 
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27 C Aj VI I V On oz. 

C \Kr L M — Set (mm 1 mc» 

28 Cai \v \^( rs — a«» CiooDS unmanufac- 

tin ( d 

[See I’KOvisioi^-s "j 

Caiuues^ white, plain p €100 value 
77w foUon in^r art" tin n varmu^ dtnimnwhotn 


£ 

s 

d 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 


Brant hes i Total Dutjr 


00 0 
12 10 


Baftaes 

Gurrnhs 

Pelt aul ah'* 

B>rainpautfi 

liiinihums 

PiiU alls 

Cahcocs 

J/zuries 

SiJlanipores 

C till patties 

1 'leco'tt ries 

Sail urns 

Chowtars * 

’ 1 f * loihs 

h inntK,s 

Dooson* , 

Mainmoc ^ws 

Succatoons 

Dotties 

Enimcrties 

Mooreev 

Igokcrics 


Calicoes, white, flonertcl or stitch- 
ed i J 00 \ alue 

()9 C^MBOGiu’it, 01 (f«/«6<?gc ^t^jicr lb, 

Camfl Ha^r lb* 

29 Cami*hiiie, refilled lb 

unrefined^^^^^per lb. 

Oil oi-— fljb Oil not of/ier'~ 
wise deserthed. 

Candles^ of Wax lb 


nufactured. 


of Tallow — <18 Goods ww- 


£ s, d. 

026 


62 10 0 


2f) 

0 

0 

6 

10 

0 

0 

1 

i 

4 

0 

0 

4 

, 0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

I 

8 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 


1 J2 10 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


1 8 


1 S 


2 I 


1 


K 

fi. 



CAR 


Branches. Total Duty 

£ 6. d. £ d. 


Cane Mats and Blinds — as Goons 
rmnufactured. 


30 CaneSj Bamboo^ and Rattans (not 
ground) 1000 


^per 1000 


— Walking, or Sticks^ mount- 

edj painted, inlaid, or otherwise 
ornamented or manufactured 

per £l00 value 


Wanghees, Jumboos, Ground 

Rattans, and other Walking Canes 
or Sticks «««%««v%«%vs«vvsv«per 1000 


31 CantharideSo 


^per lb. 


Canton Cloths— as Cotton 
facturcs. 

Caps of Cotton «^«^cr £l00 value 


3d Cari>amom[S<^»%«««^ 


^per lb. 


33 Caumenia Wool, or Goal //atr^p. lb. 


34 Carmine 


Carpets of Persia««per yard square 


17 0 
0 6 0 

1 1 0 
0 5 3 


50 0 0 
12 10 0 


3 4 0 
0 16 0 

0 2 8 
0 0 8 


50 0 0 
12 10 0 

0 1 8 
0 0 5 

0 0 4 
0 0 1 

0 3 4 
0 0 10 

2 0 0 
0 10 0 


1 13 9 


1 6 3 


62 10 0 


4 0 0 


0 3 4 


62 10 0 


0 2 1 


0 0 5 


0 4 2 


2 10 0 



Branches. 


Total Duty. 


Carpets of Turkey, under four 
. yards square 

■ ' ■ " - four, and not 

exceeding (i yards square^M^ach 

„ . exceeding 6 

yards square 

not otherwise described— 

as Goods manufactured. 

9.5 Cashew Nuts-— as Goods unmanu^ 
factured. 


£ s. d.\ £ s. d. 



15 0 
5 0 0 
7 16 3 , 


36 Cassia Buds ^«^per lb. 


Fistula «^per lb. 


«^.«^per lb. 

Not€.^A snail allowance is made for 6att- 
dagesy in proportion to the number of 
bundles in the package. 

— — Oil oz. 


37 Castor Oil* lb. 


• Lignea . 



0 0 8 
0 0-.« 


0 2 0 
0 0 ' 6 



0 10 
0 9 ; 3 


0 1 8 

, I 

0 0 Ipi 

0 2 6 

. ' ; ' 

0 2 6 
0 1 13 ^ 


• As this Oil is of a yery vbdd quality, it is exti^^y dMficult' to'teparils 
it from the package, when imported in casks. The following mode of cstiaH^^ . 
ling its nett weight may, in such casea^ he r^rted.to.. . A.cubic iiidi.nf 
Oil weighs 848.37 gtains, which multiplied by 881, the number of incbei inn . 
wine-gallons=56,818 gnins troyj consequently, the weight Of a fiitoi of , 
Castor Oil will be jSlbi. Oos. Sdrs. ayoirdupois. It must be obaenred, 
any material alteiadon hi the temperature ofrthe^OU wlllf a Uctl4'''sdKfot ^ 
calculatlcm. The exper^ent, upon which the aforegoing rale fi frhindltl^^fin 
made at <?on. * 











«0 


C L O 


j Bniichc-> Total Duty 
I A. -L A. </ 


Ca'^tor Seeds— «as Sped*? nof olher^ 
wise dehcribtd. 


165 Catechu — as Terra Japonica. 

122 Cavenn* lb. () 1 0 

“ 0 10 

I 

38 Chaya Root — as Goods naim^ 

JhciHredJ^ 

39 Chillies, or Cai/cnne Peppi *■ m the ( 

Pod^^s Goods uninanufaUured. 1 


0 5 0 


4-0 China Root 


lb 0 10 
0 0 3 


0 1 S 


China Ware Jb 100 va1» . 100 0 0 

2*00 

41 Cinnabar, *et Vet million ^%^ijer lb. 0 18 

I 0 0 5 

JVb## —The allowance for Skins and Papen 
IS generally about 9 per cent. 


.1125 0 0 


0 2 1 


41 CiNNABARis Nativa«%> 


42 ClNNAMON^v 


.^per lb. 0 18 

0 0 5 

.^pcr lb. 0 2 0 

006 

.^^per oz. 0 4 0 

0 10. 


Ci<4Y Earthen Ware. 

M Cuym lb. o « 4 


0 2 1 


026 


0 5 0 


4 * X 

. f*. I d 


^ ' ' 't ' ^ 0 0 4 

0 18 


* Thu arude has, however, been someUihev charged with Doty as Daves 
xaaiaaii/itcCHmf. 
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Brunches. I Total Duty. 


i'if C/OCIIlNGAl. Hk 

DusU lb. 

45 Cocoa lb. 


Excise 

* Oil of — as Oil tiot other- 

wise described. 


46 CocuLus Indicus lb. 

47 Coffees lb. | 

\ 

Excise 

7Ve/c.— Allowance for If uaks l-7tli part. IS 
Geo. III. cap. 73. < 

Coin, Foreign, of Gold and Silver— 
See Bvllion. 

of Copper— See Coppeb. 

48 CoLocYNTH, or Coloqnifdidtu^por lb. 
CoLouits for Painters, not otherwise 


^ OottJMXid 'Root 


^per lb. 


. IMd; to be%(ianu- 


£> s. d, £ s, d, 
0 0 8 

0 0 2 

0 0 10 


0 0 5 
0 2 0 


0 

0 

2 * 

0 

•0 

oi 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 


0 2 0 
0 O 6 


0 2 6 


0 0 4 
0 0 1 


P .1 4 

0 0 4 


0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

4. 

0 

Q 

4 

0 

7 

4 

0 

1 

10 


0 0 5 
0 0 6 


0 1 3 


0 . 1 




82 


COR 


Copper 


^per cwt. 


■■■ Unwrought*-in Bricks or 
Pigs^ Rose Copper^ and all Cast 
Copper cwt. 


in Plati t and 
Copper Coin ^ Gwt. 


*■■ Part wrought; viz. — Bars« 
Rods^ or Ingots^ haminer&d^ or 
raised««««.^.«vww«..^«^^^per cwt. 


— — i manufactures not other 

described^ Copper enamelledj -*nd 
Copper-plates engraved 

per jClOO value 


Branches. Total Duty 


0 0 10 


£ 

s. 

d. 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

7 

4 

0 

1 

10 

0 

12 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

6 

8 


50 0 0 
12 10 0 


Coral Beads . 


^per lb. 


The allowance for String* ib geiie> 
rally 5 per cent, 

■ in fragments.r%^<%%<% ^ per lb. 

a 

wholCj polished «.w%v«per lb. 

, 1 . 11 ——. unpolished..^per lb. 

t 

Coriander Seed cw]^ 


80 Cornelian Sumeft^ polidied- 
Goods mmufacfur^. 


0 

12 

6 

0 

3 

n 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2i 

0 

9 

4 

0 

2 

4 

0 

4 

*8 

0 

1 

2 

0 

7 

"T 

0 

1 

10* 


0 9 fi 

0 15 0 

1 11 8 

62 10 0 
0 15 7i 

0 1 04 
0 n 8 
0 8 10 
0 9 H 
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( (^H^n I v\ Stoiii^*, roii^li — G oods 

ttiufniffu/iiciurid. 

' (ourix IVruMnnus, or Jesuit/ 
Hat lb. 


.V2 Com NiJi M — ^as Goods nnmanufac- 
turcfi. 


('oTToN, viz, — Article's manufac- 
tured of (\)tton Wool, or of any 
mixture tliereof, not particularly!^ 
described per ^KM) value 


Thread./%w^^)er £100 value 

j-}, WooK^^^^^^per 100 lbs. 

Yarn lb. 

o.'y GowRi£s^««v«<»«w»^«^pcr .€l00 valut* 

Cry6t\l Beads «^i«>»*»«^%««>«per 1000 
o6 Cdb£bs lb. 

57 Cummin Seed cwt. 

58 CuRRV-- as Goods ntatuifactured. 


Mrancht's, Total Duty, 
C A. (t, ‘V. d. 


0 1 8 
0 0 5 

0 2 1’ 


0 0 10 
0 0 ^ 


50 0 0 
12 10 0 


50 

0 

0 

12 

10 

0 

0 

8 

7 

0 

8 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

25 

0 

0 

6 

5 

0 

1' 

2 

0 

0 

5 

(5 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

12 

IT 

0 

3 

H 


0 1 oi 

62 10 () 
62 10 0 
0 16 11 

0 0 10 

31 5 0 

1 7 »> 

0 0 10 
O'lS 7f 
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D R U 



Branches 


£ A . d. 

CuTCH — See C'ATECHr. 


/>9 Dammar — as Drugs unmanufac- 


lured* 


Deer — S ee Animals. 


14.‘i Diagrydium, cir Scammony^y,^ct lb. 

0 4 


0 1 4 

60 Diamonds — Duty free y and in s be 


landed and delivered without entry 


Diaper^ and articles manuf^ictured 


thereof — as i'oTry^ manufactures. 


Dimity, plain white, per £100 value 

50 0 0 


12 10 0 

6l Dohl—wis Goods unmanufactured, 

! 

[Soe Provisions ] 


Dragon’s Blood — See Sanguis 


Draconis. 


Drawings, coloured e^«e^«,vvw«each 

0 0 


0 0 9 

pliiin^^-*'v%%^^v*^.*‘v*'»%/%.each 

0 1 6 


0 0 4^ 

Drugs, manufactured, not bein^r 


otherwise described, or charged 


witli duty^w^^v^per £l00 value 

.^0 0 0 


12 10 0 

■ — — unmanufactured, not being 


otherwise described, or charged 


with duty £J00 value 

40 0 0 


10 0 0 


Total Duu 

£ .s. d. 


0 6 S 


63 10 0 

0 3 }> 
0 1 I0| 

6S 10 • 


50 0 0 


* Acrordin; to practice; but this article ia not used medieinailj. 


r o R 




inn Oil — .i'N Oil not oihtrwise 

1 / \( / iti d 

r.\inni N \\ \riF ll(K) value 

n‘J Fuciw *v,i***^^.*^%*i^*^**v^^^*%por ton 
J.LLPHVMs — see Amm\is 


Emeraid<^, Rubioh» ami all otTirr 
precious Stones ami Jewels (ex- 
cept Diaiiiontls).<..per XlOO value 


Fans of all sorts (i ot bein^ prohi- 


SoU —An allowance of one third is made 
for Quilli. * 


of anv other sort 


F isftmo Lines & Rods | nyjai (ui ed. 
Flkx, rough or undres 8 ed<.^}}er cwt. 


1 llranches. 

V 

c. 

rf. 

100 

0 

0 

i^5 

0 

0 

() 

10 

0 

1 

12 

6 

!■’ 

1 

0 

' 0 

1(5 

0 

12 

10 

0 



6 

i. 

4 

0 

1 0 

11 

0 

0 

1,5 

4 

1 " 


% 

1 

1 

1 40 

0 

0 

1 10 

0 

0 

1 



0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

25 

0 

0 

1 e 

1 

5 

0 

'■■■ SZi 


I'oial Duty. 


£ s, d. 

12:1 0 0 

8 2$ 

4 0 0 

15 X2 0 

2 15 0 

0 IC 8 

50 0 0 

0 0$ 

81 6 o' 


C 2 


O 1 N 


Branches ' Jotal Duty 


FiiAMES for PiLtuies — as Goods »ifl- 1 
nuja(hmd I 

65 P'rankinc F^st — «is (lUM not other- 

ttU6t descrihcd. 

Furs — see Skins. 

66 Galanoa »%%■> 11). 

6'^ Galdanum ib 

68 Ctalls cwt. 

l64 Gambikr — as DnucrS manujaciured 

69 Gamboge 

Garden Seed, not otherwise de- 
scribed lb 

■■■■— — Roots— as Goons unmanu^ 
Jactured. 

70 Garnets, cut lb. 

— — rough lb. 

Geneva gallon 


t s. d. . \. d 


71 Ginger 


Preserved 


Excise 
^per cwt. 

.««%per lb. 


One third u commonly allowed for 
the Jan 


0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 ' 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

9 

4 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1 

!• 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 ] 

J 

4 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

*h 

_ 1 

0 

18 

0 

0 

.4 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 0 

H 


0 0 '} 


0 1 .1 


0 11 s 


0 J 8 


0 0 7i 


— 1 10 O 


0 10 0 

« 


0 1 10 | 
0 17 O^f 


1 2 6 

0 S 



G R A 


S7 






Cx U M 


i j Tol.il Dut) 


j .1' .V. d. £ .V. d . 

'J5 Gum Amnioiiiacum lb. j 0 1 0 


0 0 a 


<jQ 


80 Elcuii 


81 Lac, viz. 1 

Cake Lac, and all Lac Lake, 
or Lac Dye, not being Shell 


. 82 Opoponax* 


85 ^iarcocolliu%v 


0 

0 

8 


0 

2 

0 

9 

4 

0 

o 

4* 

0 

(> 

0 

0 

1 

() 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

() 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

L] 

0 

6 

4 

0 

1 

7 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

15 

0 

0 

3 

9 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

• I 


0 118 
0 7 0 
0 1 8 

0 0 71 

0 

0 0 r> 

0 0 

0 7 11 
0 3 9 
0 0 10 

0 18 9 


By direcrion of ihc Lords of the Coiiacil for Trade, dre.^Zef/er dated 
Ulth Au£u<:t, 1809. 



H I D 



86 Gum Senega*^. 

87 Tragacanth 

not otiicrwiiiie described 

per £100 value 

Hair, Camel lb. 

fiS _ Goat, or Carmerua Wool, per lb. 

■ Huniati lb» 


Branches. 


— Articles manufactured of Hair, 
or any mixture thereof, not parti- 
cularly described^^per £l00 value 

Hand Skreens (not being prohibit- 
ed)— as Goods manufactured. 

118 Hart ALL — as Orpiment. 

Hemp, rough or undressed, or any 
other vegetable substance of the 
nature and quality, and applicable 
to the purposes, of undressed 
Hemp >per ton 

Hides, Buffalo, Bull, Coisr^ or Ox ; 
Horse, Mare, or Gelding in the 
hair, not tanned, tawed, or in any 
way dressed ..^per hide 


£ 

S‘. 

d. 

0 

9 

4 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 40 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

. 50 

0 

0 

12 

10 

0 



064 
0 1 7 


0 0 8 
0 0 2 


Tt»tol Duty? 


£ t. d. 

0 11 8 

0 1 S 

« 

50 0 0 

0 1 8 

0 0 5 

0 5 0 

62 10 0 


0 7 n 


0 0 10 


C 4 


■ ■ 

Jiui 

iWi. lu 

- 

'I'yial Duty. 

* 

r 

.y. 

il. 

1’ 

X. 

(I. 

HideSj Buffnlo, tanned^ and not 







olhorwis*- dn*.sscd lb. 

0 

0 

10 





0 

0 

O 1 







— 

0 

I 

o\ 

nr pieces of Hides, raw or 







undressed, not otherwise describ- 







» ed or charged witli duty 







per jLlOO value 

‘i.l 

0 

0 





(i 

5 

0 








81 

5 

0 

' ' — or ))i(‘Cos of Hides, tanned. 







ta\vc*d, or in any w ay dresser! , not 







otherwise described or charged 1 







with duty^,.-*w^.^^per cHlOO value 

50 

0 

0 




V 

ly 

10 

0 








(i2 

10 

0 

88 Honatk — as (’otton Wool.* 







SO Hookahs, and articles ):>cTtaining to 







tlie use thereof, not otherwise 







charged with duty (and not being 




1 



prohibited) — as Gouub manuf'ac- 



1 




iured. 







Horns, Buflalo, Bull, Cow^, or Ox 



1 




per 100 

0 

4 

4 





0 

1 

1 







— 

0 

5 

5 

manufactured per iJlOO value 

50 

0 

0 





12 

10 

0 








62 

10 

0 

uiinianufactured, not other- 







Vise deseribiHU^^per £l00 value 

25 

0 

0 




, 

G 

5 

0 








81 

5 

0 

Horses, Mares, or Geldingeu^^ach 

5 

5 

0 

s 




1 

6 

3 








G 

11 

3 

HlTM^N Hair lb. 

0 

4 

*0 





0 

1 

0 





— 

— 

— 

0 

5 

0 


By ordt'.r of llie BoarU of Customs. 
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Brsiiiche.s. 

I 


£ 

s. 

d. i 

,Iaj»an\ei> Ware ^^^^per £l00 value 50 

0 

0 

12 

10 

0 

Ji:i»riTh' Hark, or Cor Icjc Peru vianus i 



per lb. j 0 

1 

8 

1 

0 

5 


.iKVVKLh SCHJ KmEHALUS. | 1 


1ma<;es of Clay — as Earthen Ware. 

of Marble, Metal, Wood, or 

not otherwise eJiar^tid w ith duty 
— ns Goods manufactured. 

fJO 1 N Di lb. ' 0 () S 

I 0 0 Oi 

f)l Ink of China — iis Goons manvfac^ | 
lured. j 

AVe— The small paj>c*r boxes, in winch 
this article is comnionly imported, 
amount to about l-9th of thetotm weight. 

Insects and Reptiles, preserved — 
as Goods fnanu/'aclured. * 

litis or Orrice Root ..^«w^per cwt, 140 

0 (} 0 

Iron Ore— as Goods unmanufac- 
iured. 

93 Ivory ; articles manuf^ured of 

Ivory — as Goods niani^etured. 

94 Keemore Shells— as Goods unma^ I 

nufactured. | 

95 Kino, or CAeeiica— as Gum KO/ oMer- , ! 

wise described. | 


Total Duty. 

E s. d. 

62 10 0 

0 2 1 


0 0 2i 


1 10 0 
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LON 


Br.iiK hf;<i. I Total Dutj 
JLI .y. d, i £ .V. d. 


Kittisoi.s of Paper— as Goods ma- 
nufactured. 


Lac Colourl 

Dye ^ V 

Lake«^ J 


See Gum Lac. 


Lackered Ware 

^per £100 value 

50 

0 

0 ' 



12 

10 

0 

Lambs* Wool 

cwt 

0 

6 

4 i 



0 

1 

7 : 

96 Lapis Calaminaris ^ 

cwt. 

0 

6 

8 ! 



0 

1 

8 1 

P7 Contraycrva; 

oz. 

0 

1 

8 



0 

0 

r, : 


lb. 

! 0 

2 

8 I 



0 

0 

8 : 

99 — Tutia* lb. 

0 

0 

~1 



0 

0 

li' 

Lamps or Lanthorm 

s (not beinir of I 




GlasSj or nr<»hibitfd)— -as Goods 




manujactured. 





100 LEADy 

»^^i«««‘««i«pcr cwt. 

0 

8 

0 



0 

2 

0 

■^^IME Juice— as Goods manujactured. 




101 Linseed Oil 

^w^per tun 

SC) 

12 

0 



‘ 6 

13 

0 

171 Locksoy— as Vermicelli. 




122 Lono Pepper 

>..w%%%%>v^per lb. 

0 

0 

8 



0 

0 

2 


0 7 11 

0 8 4 


0 10 0 


33 5 0 


0 0 10 



MOT 


Branchfis. Total Duty. 


£ .V. d. £ s, d. 

10*i» M per lb. 0 ly 4 


-, Oil of 


0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 


lOl jVlADHEPtmE — tis OooDs ffumaMufaC’ 
tun'd. 


092 


0 5 0 


J()5 Mangoes gallon 0 4 0 

0 10 


106 * xVIanna 
Maps 


0 5 0 

lb 0 J 0 

0 O S 

0 1 5 

-►per piece I 0 J 0 

0 0 5 

0 15 


107 Mastkii, Red lb. j 0 () ® 1 

0 0 2 

0 0 10 

— — — of any other sort..^j>er lb. 0 10 


0 0 S 


MATniLocKS— ns Goons manufac- 
Utred. 


0 18 


108 Melasses . 


^per erwt. 0 G 0 

' 0 1 G 


Miniatures (not painted in Oil) — 
as DnAU'iNt'S. 

» 

Modelb— as Goods manufactured. 

121 Mother of Pearl Shells, rough, perlb. 0 0 8 

0 0 2 

■■' '■ " >'■ Articles manufac- 

tured of Mother of Pearl— -as 
Goods manufactured. 


— 070 


0 0 10 





Branch 

t‘s. 

j Tt>ial Dutv. 




£ 

.y. 

d. 

£ 

.V. 

d. 

103 Munjket — as Madder Root. 







Musical 

Instruments — as Cvoods 







mam^aciured. 








109 Musk 


^^-.^pcr oz. 

0 

d. 

0 







0 

1 

0 




MuSLINS; 

, plain^ flowered, or stit<;li- 




0 


0 


' 100 value 

2(> 

o 

0 







f) 

10 

0 




The Jidhm'infr are Iheir denomi mfions : 




:V2 

10 

0 

Abroahs. 

Doreas. 

^Verbetties. 







Addaties. 

Jnindantiies. 

SbcrhaudctNinais. 







Alliballies. 

Mulmulls. 

St‘ershauds. 







Betellecs. 

Nainsooks. 

Sublomeii. 







Budduncas. 

Neckcloths. 

Tdiip'ebs. 







Chu(idraconnae.s 

Kaings. 

7*arlor(*t;s. 







CoKsaes. 

Seerbands. 

Terriiidains. i 

1 







is the practice to charge with this 

1 

1 






Duty all Calico and Mustin made up into 







articles of Apimrel, Bed Furniture, drc. 







110 Myrodalanes, Candied 1b. 

0 

0 

« 




• 



0 

0 

o 










0 

0 

10 


• dried^. 

cwt. 

0 

9 

4 







0 

2 

4 










0 

11 

8 

111 ^Iyiirh 

lb. 

0 

1 

4 







0 

0 

4 








— 


0 

1 

8 

Nanquin Cloths 4^100 value 

2f) 

0 

0 







G 

10 

0 










'32 

10 

0 

«1J2 Nutmegs lb. 

0 

4 

4 







0 

1 

1 

1 







n 


R 

Duty is charged only upon twcv-thirds. 




u 

D 

O 

the remainder being allowed for Shells. 



' 





• Under lihe opinion of the Attorney and Solicitor General, dated 23d May, 
IB 12, AlUbalUesand other MusHns, flowered or stitched with gold or silver, are 
not deemed to be within the meaning of the Act, 22 Geo. 111. cap. 26, rclaiinc 
TO Fmhroiiieri/. 


() 1 L 
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liranchcs. 


£ *. 

d. 

112 NifTAircs oz. 

0 1 

8 


0 0 

5 

113 Ni'x Vomica lb. 

0 1 

0 


0 0 

3 

Kxtract of — us Druos 



7nunuJ‘acfurr(i. 



7 (bh of Annisced lb- 

0 3 

0 

* 

0 0 

9 

27 of C^ajiiputa oz. 

0 2 

0 


0 0 

6 

3(i of C-iissiu OZ- 

0 2 

0 


0 0 

6 

fl7 of C«i8tor lb. 

0 1 

0 


0 0 

5 

42 of Cinnamon oz. 

0 4 

0 


0 1 

0 

43 of Cloves««^<.^«w««.w^..%««p0r oz. 

0 1 

4 


0 0 

4 

101 — of Linsced.^«^^.w.^..^-..per tun 

26 12 

0 


6 13 

0 

1 02 —— of AlaCC oz. 

A t 

8 


0 1 


0 0 

5 

112 of Nutmegs oz. 

0 *1 

8 


0 0 

5 

170 of Turpentine ^.»vvw%>^per lb. 

0 0 

6 


0 0 

n 

— — not otherwise described 



per i?l00 value 

50 0 

0 


12 10 

0 


Total Duty. 


£ s, d. 

0 2 I 

0 I B 


0 3 9 
0 2 6 ‘ 

0 2 6 

0 J 3 

0 5 0 
b 1 3 
33 5 0 

0 2 1 

0 8 1 
0 0 7* 

6s to 0 • 
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PAD 


] 14 

11 /j OLIBANUM[‘*'*i'%%%‘««>«^ 

ll6 


Note.-^^hn allowance of t2|;>cr cen' made 
for the Itjavos in which the t , lum is 
inclosed , 

JIT ORANOK-Flowi'T Water ^^per "alien 0 2 8 

0 0 8 


Kranrhef,. Total Duty. 


0 6 8 

2 7 (> 

0 8 y 


■ £ 

s. 

fl. 

. 0 

5 

4 

! " 

1 

4 

1 

18 

0 

0 

.9 

(> 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

9 


Ore, Copper . 


0 3 4 

^per cwt. 0 0 8 

0 0 2 


Gold or Silver — see Bullion. 

— Iron — as Goods uninam^acltired 

118 ORPiMENT,or i4ttripf]g;jiicw/tt7w,percwt. 14 0 

0 6 0 

92 OrAice or Iris Root cwt. | 4 0 

0 G 0 

Ostrich £ggs«-«s Goods umnanu^ 
factured, 

• ■ ■■■■■■’ Feathers— see Feathers. 

Ostriches — see Birds. 

119 Otta of Roses— as Oils not other^ 

"" wise described. 

129 Paddeb— * a8 Rice. 

120 Paddy-Bird Feathers— as Fea- 

thers unemmerated. 


0 0 10 


1 10 0 
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} Hiancht*-. 

j 'lolal l)u*v 


t .V. d. 

1 X A. d. 

PiGKLEB of all surts^ not otherwi'^e 



described^.^^v**^-^^^per gallon 

0 4 0 

(J 1 0 

1 



1 0 0 

PiCTuiiES under 2 feet hqiiare*-.eac]i 

2 1. 

0 IJ 4 

3 fi 8 

— of 2j and under 4 feet 



square ^^each 

3 6 S 

1 f) S 


4k 


() 13 4 

■ ... of 4 feet squan, or up- 



^vards »*-»%»^eac h 

8 0 0 

2 »0 0 

10 0 0 

Plants— as Goods unmanufactured. 



Plate, of Gold,Mw^%^^per oz. trtiy 

3 0 0 

0 15 0 

3 15 0 

— - of Silver, gilt ^%per o*. troy 

0 3 0 
0 13 

0 0 3 

part gilt, per OB. troy 

0 4 8 

0 1 2 

0 5 10 


0 3 6 

0 0 104 




0 4 14 

-'■ M. Battered,* fit only to be re- 
manufactured'-^s Bullion, Duty 
free. * 

Portraits— as Pictures. 


Precious Stones — See Emeralds. 



Prints^ Piqier, plain «^««per piece* 

0 14 



0 0 4 

1 

0 18 

* Foreign Plate, brought in the Baggaee of Pas^eugen, may be battered la 
le presence of the Ejcaroining Officers, and delivered drtthout entry. 
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Prints, Pa 2 )er, coloured 

per £100 value 


Branches. 

£ s, d, 

50 0 0 
12 10 0 


Provisions: — His Majesty is autho- 
rized to permit, for a limited 
time, by Order in Council, the 
importation into Oreat Britain, 
from any place whatever, in any 
Britisli ship, or in luiy other ship 
belonging* to persons of any king- 
dom or state in amity with His 
Majesty, ahd navigated in any 
manner whatever, of any Beam 
called Kidney or French Beam, 
Tares, Lentiles, Calavanccs, and 
all other sorts of Pulse ; and also 
Bul/s, Cowst Oxen, Calves, Sheep, 
jMftths, and Swine; Beef, Pork, 
Mutton, Veal, and whether 

salted or otherwise; Bacon, Hams, 
Tonfiues, Butter, Cheese, Potatoes, 
jRiVc, Saso, Sago Powder, Tapioca, 
Vermicelli, Millet Seed, Poultry, 
Fowls, Eggs, Game, and Sour- Croat, 
Duty free, provided due entry 
be made. — Ttii« authority is con- 
tinued untd six monftlis after the 
ratification of a definitive treaty of 
peace, by .51 Geo. III. cap. 14. 


Toral Duty. 

£ s. d. 

62 10 0 


123 Pure® — as Painters* Colours.* 


124 Quicksilver lb. 

125 Radix Contrayervee lb. 

RATTANs--See Canes. 


0 14 

0 0 4 


0 14 

0 0 4 


1 $ 

I $ 


This article has sometimes been charged with duty as Goons 






S A 1 


I Bimehtb loull)ut\ 

L s . ii L s d 


126 Ravensar\— as Drugs unmantffac - 
fund 


127 R* DYfOOD ton J ^ 

128 Rhubarb lb. 0 18 

0 0 5 

12 ^ Ri( F pcT cwt 0 6 0 

0 1 6 

[Sl» Provisions] 

Ornaments — as Goods manu-- 

Jdcivrcd, 

i Roc 11 Ai ewt 094 

0 2 4 

Rosl Water*— as Goods mminjacitired 
JJO RosLWOOD«^»««vv%^v«^v««*w^*^ptr c\v t. j Kj q 

090 

Oil ot^— as Oil not oikei^ 

wi^e de^cfibid, 

J31 Rouge— ais Painiers' Colours. 

182 RuBiE«i--*Sce Emeralds 

Rum %^v»**»%^'»w»»'v»<»v»%'v«» ^p er gallon 0 10 

0 0 8 

Excise 

18 $ Rungamatta— as Drugs ufonam * 
factured. 


0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

5 

0 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 


1 17 b 


— 021 


0 7 () 


0 IJ h 


2 5 0 


0 13 
0 15 5i 


134 Safflower * 


* cwt. 070 

0 19 


0 8 9 
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Branches. Total Duty. 


155 


£, 


d. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0‘ 

0 

1) 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 


ISC Sauo^ or Sago PoWer^^^w^pcr lb. 0 0 6 
[See Provisions.] I 0 0 

157 Sal Ammoniacus.^«««^v%v«^pcr lb. 

138 Gem cwt. 


140 SALTP£TBK*««vM««»«w^..^per cwt. 

142 Sandal Wood^-»As Saunders. 

■ ■ >■■■■■ 'Mfinufiictures of — as 

Goods manufactured. 

■ Oil of— as Oil 9iot 
otherwise described. 

141 Sanouis Draconis^ or Dragon’; Blood 

per lb. ,014 
0 0 4 

Note —The allowance made for Tlage is g 
nerally 12^ per cent. 

142 Saunders^ Red/%i»^ % f% »% v»pcr cwt. 0 5 4 

0 0 10 

— ■■— White or Yellow^per lb. 

143 ScAMiioNT lb. 



0 5 4 
0 14 


0 7 6 

0 0 7i 

0 0 5 
0 7 6 
0 1 S 

0 0 5 


0 18 


0 0 10 


3IU 


♦ The provision of 31 Goo* tlf . cep. 42, by which the Easf iFMdle Oom*^ 
pany were required to put up at ^ their sales certain quantitiet of Saltpetre at 
certain lates, or to reserve and deliver into the King's ftores certain quantities 
at cert^n rates, is repealed. 53Geo. Ul. cap. 155, s. 21. 

D 2 














S £ R 


Branches. Total Duty. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

144 Sea CoWj Sea Horse^ or Sea Morse 

Teeth lb. 0 14 

0 0 4 

0 18 

145 SEA-Shclls, not wrought, or artifi- 

cially polished— as Goods unma- 
nufactured. 

146 Sealing Wax— as Goods m' v/ac- 

iured. 

7 Seed, Anise, or .duftifeed^^per cwt. 1 1 6 0 

0 9 0 


Coriander^. 


57 — Cummin 


^per cwt. 0 7 6' 

0 1 lOi 

^per cwt. O' 1*2 6 

0 3 


ForesUw%w»%^pcr £l00 value 25' 0 0 

6 5 0 

Garden, not otherwise de- 
scribed lb. 0 0 6 I 

' . 0 0 4 


0 9 


0 15 7i 


31 5 0 


.173 Worm^ 


^per lb, 0 10 

0 0 3 


— not otherwise described, or 

charged with duty, per £100 value 25 0 0 
w 6 5 0 

81 Seed Lac lb. o 0 6 

m 0 0 li 


147 Sena« 


174 JSera Root— <is Zedoaria.* 


^per lb. I 0 1 0 

0 0 3 


31 5 0 


0 0 7i 


0 1 3 


• By Roald’s Order, dated July 14,. 1809. 
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* The duty on shipp]|ig» as impoied by 49 Gao. HI. cap. 9S, lemaim 
IS before. " 

t By BoanTs Older. 


D3 




5 ^ 


S K 1 


Branches/ Total Duty. 


£ s, c/. j £ jr. d. 


Skins in the liair, not tanned, t^wed, 
or in any way dressed j vis. 

— • Calf dozen 


-*per dozen 


' skin 


undressed, vis. 


Leopard*' 


Martin 


^*.per skin 


.*per skin 


^per skin 


.*per skin 


S<^u irr c l<»»**<*»%*'*»^pcr 100 skins 


0 1 8 
0 0 5 

0 0 8 
0 0 2 

0 0 10 
0 0 2i 

0 0 2 

0 0 0 | 


0 0 4 
0 0 1 

0 8 0 
0 2 0 

0 10 
0 0 3 

0 9 4 
0 2 4 


0 2 1 


0 0 10 


0 1 OJ 


0 0 2 ^ 


0 0 5 


0 10 0 


0 13 


Tiger 


.*per skin 


— 0 11 8 


— — and Furs, or pieces of Skins 
^and Furs, raw or undressed, not 
otheryrise described or charffed 
with duty*.**'v^*'*%«X>er <£100 vdue 


, tanned, 

tawed, or in any way dressed 

. per £10Q vdtie 


0 8 0 
0 2 0 


25 0 0 
6 5 0 


50 0 0 
12 10 0 


0 10 0 


31 5 0 


lO 0 


S T O 


150 Snuff . 


.»per lb. 


Excise 

SoA.p (except Banda Soap ) — as 
Goods ^nanufactured, 

151 Soy — as Goods manufactured, 

152 Shelter-— ^8 Goods manufactured, 

155 Spikenard lb. 


1 54 Spirits^ the produce of the Cape of 
Good HopevM^*<w««<«^^per gallon 


155 Squills 

156 Squinanthum 
81 Sticklac 


Excise 
^per cwt. 

^per lb, 

■ cwt. 


Stone ; articles maniffactured there- 
of— 41s Goods manufactured. 

Stones^ rough— as Goods unmanu- 
J'actured, 

157 Storax Co^amito^ or.Ii^ifiSA^^ 

in the Tear or Gmnr^per Ibf 


Branches. 

Total Duty. 

£ S, d. 

a t. 1 

0 14 

- 

0 0 4 



0 18 


0 5 5 

0 2 4' 


0 0 7 1 


0 2 11 

0 1 JO 


0 0 3 



0 13 


0 17 0^5 

0 4 0 

0 10 



0 5 0 

0 0 8 


002 ' 



0 0 10 

0 6 4 


017 


, ^ - — 

0 7 11 

• woo 


IS 10 0 

6s 10 0 

0 10 

0 0 3 

0 18 

068 

0 1 8 



0 8 -4 
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TAM 


158 SuCCADES 


lb. 


JVo/e.-->-One third is the usual allowance for 
tare of the Jars. 


159 Sugar cwt. 

Note . — ^Thc Lords of the Treasury are autho- 
rized to suspend a part of the ti norary 
duty on sugar, in the following ^j'op^r* 
tion, according to the average jjrice of 
the article, published in the London 
Gazette, taken for four months preceding 
the 5th of January,* 5th of May, and 
5th of September respectively, viz. 

If the price be below 49s. . . . « Is. per Cwt. 

• 48s 2s. 

47s Ss. 

Part of the permanent duty is likewise sus- 
jieiided when the average price, taken 
as before described, shall exceed 60s. per 
cwt. in the following proportion, viz. 

When it shall exceed 60s ts. per Cwt. 

61s 9s. 

62s • • • .Ss. 

and in the same proportion to G9s. when 
10s. per Cwt. and no more shall be sus- 
pended. 


Branches. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

n 


Total Duty. 
£ s, d, 

OSH 


1 10 6 
0 9 6 


2 0 0 


l 60 Sugar Candy, Brown <b.%««^per cwt. 

4 10 0 


12 6 

■■ ' ' ' Wliitc ewt^ 

7 4 0 


1 16 0 

'l 6 l T lb. 

0 0 6 


0 0 li 

,162 TAHAitiNi>s lb* 

0 0 6 


0 0 14 


Ifnte . — brought in Jim, the uUow. 
ftnee made for Tare b usually oae -thinl. 


5 12 6 

9 0 0 
0 0 

0 0 7i 




* The average pricb of sugar on the 5th of January, 181%, was above 49s. 
consequently no r^uctlon has taken place. 




SI 


£ s, d, £ s» d, . 

l6.'J jEIOO value PermatienL 6 0 0 

Excise 90 0 0 

1 6 ’ i Teake W uod, 8 inches r Load^ oomain- 

square^ or upwards"^ iugSocuWcfeet. 14 4 

061 


under 8 inches square 

— as Goods unmanufactured. 

165 Terra Japonica lb. 


Thread, Cotton «^per j^lOO value 50 0 0 

12 10 0 


166 Tin — as Goods unmanufactured. 

26 Tincal, or Borax unrefined«%pcr lb. 


167 Tobacco^ 


Excise 

Tortoiseshell, manufactures of 
per £100 value 

^ rough and unmanufac- 


A trifling allowance is generally made 
for Cane tenders. 

« 

Toys, not otherwise diarged with 
duty — aa Goods mamtfadhired. 



^per ib. 0 0 8 

0014 


* This article, a^ , before stated, can only be imported by the East India 
Jpmpany TV e manner of ascertaining the value of Tea, continues same ai 
tefore the passing of the late Acts, as well as the mode in which iha dot] 
hcreoA has peett paid or secwed. 






" )U 

Branches. 

Total Duty. 


£ s. d. 

JE jr. d. 

168 Turbith lb. 

0 2 0 I 



006 

ct 

c 

169 Turmeric lb. 

0 0 6 


0 0 1 1 

0 0 7 | 

170 Turpentine Oil »%»»,vM>^^^per lb. 

006 


0 0 1^ 

0 0 

171 Tiitenaoue — as Goons manv 0 


iurad. 



98 Ultramarine— as Goods manufac^ 



iun iL* 



172 ^^t^per lb. 

0 0 .6 


[See Provisions.] 

0 0 14 


41 Vermillion, or Cinnabar *«,«^pcr lb. 

0 18 

1 0 0 74^ 

1 

1 0 0 5 

0 3 1 

j^o/e.—The allovrance made for fikm* and 

1 1 


papers is gcueiaily about 9 pei ce>t. 
ViNEGAK— -as Goods mtifiufacturcd. 
Walking Canes & Sticks j SeeCANJcs! 


. 19 Wax, Bees', unmanufactured, per cwt. 
— — \yhite, or manufactured, p, cwt 
m III Capid|.es. ib» 

Whisks— as Goons manufae^red. 


$ 12 0 

0 I'i 0 


4 18 0 
1 4,6 

-mi 
0 « 0 . 
0 06 


3 

6 

0 


5 0 

2 6 

2 6 

4 


• By Boanl’s order, dated 15, ISOCU 


woo 



VViNE^ French, imported in a aliip 
ih itish tun 

in any otlier ship^per tun 
Excise 

Madeira, imported in a ship 

British builU^«,v«^^^«^per tun 

in any other ship^^per tun 
Excise 

Rhenish, German, ov Hun- 
gary, in a ship British built, p. tun 

In any other shlp<.^per tun 
Excise 

the produce of the Cape of 

Good Hope, imported in a ship 
British tun 

in any other ship^per tun 
Excise. 

Portugal, Spanish, and all 

Wine not otherwise described, im- 
ported in a ship British built, p.tun 

in any other ahip^per tun ' 
Excise 

6S Wood; Ebon^ ton 







Redwood 


«per ton 


6 10 

0 

1 12 

6 

1 10 

0 

0 7 

G 
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ZED 


130 Wood ; Rosewood cwt» 

ld4 Teake Wood^ 8 inches square^ 
or upwards 

per Load containing 50 cubic feet 


not otherwise charged ’^vith 
duty— «8 Goods unmanufactu 'iL 


Among which are tfie following: 


Beef. 

Calamsnder. 

Caliatour, 

Ceylon. 

Chackrassy. 


Coromandel. 

Embalta. 

Jack. 

Jarroll. 

Kyabooka. 


Mahogany. 

Sapan. 

Satin. 

Tulip. 


S$ Wool, Carmenia, or Goat Hair,p. lb. 


54 Cottonv%,^,^.*^^^.,^.^pcr 100 lbs. 


Artides manufactured 

/of, or any mixture thereof, not 
oUier wise described, p. £ 1 00 value 


Lambs' or Sheep's cwt. 


If8 Woftn Seed 


.^perlb. 




Branches. 

Total Duty. 

£ s. d. , 

£ s. d. 

1 i6 0 


0 9 0 



2 5 0 


1 4 4 

0 6 1 


0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

7 

0 

8 

4 

50 

0 

0 

12 

10 

0 

0 

6 

4 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

m 

D 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 


1 10 


0 0 5 
0 16 11 

62 10 0 

0 7 n 

0 1 $ 

0 0 10 

4 ' 

0 1 
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6l 


Goons, Wares, and Merchandise, 
bein^ either in part or wholly 
MAM 7 F\c TITHED, iiot being parti- 
cularly described, or otherwise 
charged with duty, and not pro- 
hibited to be imported into or 
used 111 Great Britain 

per £l00 value 


Goons, Wares, and Merchandise. 
NO I lieiuff tiilier in part or holly 
maintfiu hired ^ not bein^ partieu- 
larly described, or otherwise char- 
ged with duty, and not prohibited 
to be imported into or used in 
Great Brit un ««,«^per jClOO value 


Branches. 

Total Duty. 

£ t. d. 

£ t. *: 

50 0 0 


12 10 0 



62 10 0 



25 0 0 


6 5 0 



51 5 6 


East India goods may bo exported, under bond,* directly 
from the Warehouses, (the Warehousing Duty due upon impor** 
tation having been jiaid) w ithoul payment of duty. 

East India goods must be c^^rted in vessels of 100 tons 
burthen and upwards.— Bat His Majesty in Council is authorized 
to permit goorls, the exportation of which is restricted to vessels 
of a certain size, to be exported in smaller vessels. 48 Geo. 111. 
cap. 126 . Act to continue during the present war. 

The following articles may be sent by land-carriage Brm 
London to out-ports for exportation; viz, — Arrangoes, Cotpries, 
and Spices, to any port ; — Prohibited Gooda to Liverpool, Lancaster 
and Bristol ;— Silk to Liverpool and Chester;— CVr/tcoer and 
Prohibited Goods of a coarse description, whose cost at the Com* 
pany's sales shall not exceed 18d. per yard, to Southampton, fbr 
exportation to Guernsey and Jersey. 


White Piece Goods, Prohibited Goods, Pepper, Spices, Sugar, 
Cow cannot be comprehended in the same bond, but mu^t be kept dklhiat 
troA each other, and the general description of goods. Prire goods are allcf 
Shded Mparatelv from gom xegoUrly imported. 
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TABLE (B.) 

Dmwbacks of ihe Ciuftom Duties aUowcd on the 
exportation <f Goods imported from the East 
Indies and China. 


Drawback to be allowed on good'’ not exported within twelve calendar 
months from the day on which the consumption duty was paid. 


^Calicoes^ plain^Vancl plain Dimity^ which shall have 
been pnnted^ painted^ stained, or dyed in Great 

£l00 value 

Muslins, plain, and Nankeens, which shall have been 
printed, painted, stained^ or dyed in Great 

£l00 value 

SuoAR-— according to the average price thereof, pub- 
lished in the London Gazette, (exclusive ol* the 
Duties of Customs payable on importation) vh. 


If it shall exceed diOs. per cwt. ..^vww^per cwt. 
Esiceeding 406. and not exceeding 4.5s.««per cwt. 

50s.v^per cwt. 
58s.«^per cwt. 
60s,^per cwt. 
6Ss.«^per cwt. 
64s.»«per cwt. 
6ds.^per cwt 
68s...<^per cwt. 
70s.«^per cwt. 

708. no drawback to be allowed. 



£ s. d. 


4 .'> 0 0 


20 0 0 


I 2 0 
1 1 P 
10 0 
10 0 
0 18 0 
0 16 0 
0 14 0 
0 12 P 
0 10 0 
0 8 0 


the above, all the temporary or war duty 
' is dtiwn ha/dk; butwhen the price is so low as to 
’ ythdiibe th4 teftiporary dut^, (see Table A.)^ tbe 
drawbadkyiU be reduced in same]prop<^on. 

JVbf«iF«-lf exported in a ship not Briibh built, the drawback 
is. Is. fMrr less Chan if in a British ship^ 


^ White Piece Coods may be taken <^t of the warehouses (un^ 
ih return them within a lipiitcd period) without parent of duty, 16r tha i^ 
pose of being printed, dyed, cleaned, refreshed, callendeted, &c« by permission 
of the Board of Customs, under the authority of warrants from the Lords of the 
Tnataryr dated Sept. 9, 1802, and July 18, 1809. 

V . . ' 



£ t, d. 
6 0 0 


( 68 ) 


Tea* £100 value 

TooAcro^ munufacturod in Great Britain^ according to 
law, into Short-cut, Shag, RoH, or Carrot To- 
bacco, and exported lb. 

— — and besides, for such Carrot Tobacco, per lb. 

Wine, French, exported to any Britiah Colony or 

Plantation in America, to any Britiah Settlement 
in the East Indies, to China, to Brazil, or any 
other of the territories or possessions of the Crown 
of Portugal in South America* or to any of tlie 
Territories of the United States of America, p. tun 

— — exported to any Other place— ^per tun 

— exported to any British Colony or Plantation in 
America; to Brazil, or any other of the territories 
or possessions of the Crown of Portugal in South 
America, or to any of the territories of the 
United States of America, aiz. 

Rhenish, German, and Hungary —per tun 
the produce of the Cape of Good Hope, per tun 
Madeira, Portugal, Spanish, and all wine not 
otherwise described — — -per tun 
■■I— !■ — ' exported to any other place, viz, 

Rhenish, German, and Hungary —per tun 
the produce of tlie Cape of Good Hope, per tun 
Madeira, Portugal, Spanish, and all wine not 
* otherwise described ————per tun 


0 0 0 
0 0 1 


59 17 0 
54 13 0 


59 6 6 
15 6 0 

39 18 0 

54 1 6 
13 5 (T 

86 15 0 


No Drawback is allowed on tlie exportation of any otim 
East India’ Goods upon which the duties may have been paidi, 
unless exported to Ireland. 


East India raw sugar rufined in Great Britain, is entitted 
to the same Bounty when exported as West India sugar. 


* Tes may be expotted to Ireiland, before the prompt day, free of duty. ' 

A certain quantity f 300,000 lbs.; is allowed crery quarrer lo be exponedJNj| 
the Continent of Europe, and other pens, free of duty, by warrant of the htM 
ef the Treasury. 
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TABLE (C). 

A Table of the Duties payable on Goods, Wares, 
and Merchandise eoeported from Great Britain to 
the East Indies and China. 


BRITISH PRODUCE AN > MANUFACTURES. 


All Goods, Wares, and Merchandise of 
the growth, produce, or manufac- 
ture of the United Kingdom, (except 
Bullion; Cotton Yarn, and Cotton 
Manufactures; Linen, British and 
Irish; Mciasscs; Irish Beef and 
Pork; Greenland Train Oil; Sugar, 
refined, of all sorts, and Sugar 
called Candy ; Woollen Goods ; and 
Military Stores exported by the East 
^ . India Company) <»w^per £100 value*! 

tk addition to which, the following duties 
are payable on certain articles, viss. 

kLVU cwt 

Cards, New Wool«,^v^<^..^per dozen 
■ ■ Old Wool ««««««v«.w.^per dozen 

Coals, usually sold by measure 

. . perchaldertj 

usually sold b;^ weightg«,^per ton 

CuLU ^aldei^ 

Hair, Bull, Cow, or Ox cwt. 

N- — Hart cui;. 



* Which value must he ascertained by deciarstihn of the exporter 
srietor, or his agent: if the goods be onderValued, the officers may 
hem, 'Upon paying to the proprietor hls declared value only, without anv**^’ 
Mf^tionsd 10 per cent. 49 Geo. ill. cap* 98< 

t Newcastle measure. 
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TIaib, Horse cwt. 0 7 4 — . 

not particularly described, and 

not prohibited to be exported 

per £100 value 6 0 0 — 

Horses, Mares, and Geldings «^v«.«%each 2 2 0 — 

Lapis Calaminaris ^-^.^^^pcr £l00 value 6 0 0 ^ ' 

Le\d, cast or uiicast S 10 0 — 

£l0() value 6 0 0 

Leather of all sorts, tanned, tawed, or — — 

dressed cwt. 0 14 

Litharge of lead cwt. 0 0 4 — — 

Skins, Badger 0 0 1 — 

Calf, tanned, tawed, or dressed 

per cwt. 0 14 ■■■ — 

l—Cat ^-.^perlOO 0 1 '8 

Coney,tawed,ordressed, per 120 0 1 4 — 

Dog^v%^w»vw.^*-^*^^per dozen 0 0 2 — 

Fox 0 0 1 

■I l ■ ■lllll■l ■ Kid, dressed 100 0 0 10 

— ill the hair ^%-*%^%-^per 100 0 0 8 — — 

— Otter, raw 0 0 1 ■ 

tawed or dressed «>.^ach 0 0 2 — 

Sheep and Lamb, tanned, per cwt. 0 14 

- - tawed or dressed 

without the wool ^v^^..^pcr 120 0 8 0 

- Squirrel w*^pcr 1000 0 8 0 — 

Swan Q 0 2 ■ 

or pieces of Skins, not particu- 

larly described, and not proliibited 
to be exported ,,^per £100 value 6 0 0 — 

Tin, u nwrought* cwt. 0 3 8 

♦ Unwrought Tin may be exported free of duty 10 any place 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope, security being given to land it Iwyond the 
Cape. The bond to be dlscharj^ by » certificate undef the hand and mxa qi 
the East India Company’s chief Supraeargo, if landed in Chins; or by alike 
certificate from the Governor, or taro of the Connell, if landed at any of tna 
Company’s Settlemeni* in the East Uull«s; or by a like certificate from two 
prindpal merchants, if landed at any placcl^yond the Cape 
pany have no Settlement or Skipmoargo. Thc/Kiid certificate to be produc^ 
to the Collector or Comptroller of Che Customs at the port of «tPf nation, or to 
the Comiiissioners, wUhin thirty months from the date of the bond, (jn- 
Geo.nj^p.4. 
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Permanent. 

Temporary. 


£ s. d. 

JL St d* 

U'ooDj Nicora^'ua cwt 

0 0 3 

0 0 \{ 

Rcdj or (jiiiinca Wood ^per cwt. 

0.10 

0 0 6 

— Sapaii cwt. 

0 0 6 

0 0 3 

VV'ooi,, Reaver lb. 

Shipping entering outwiu'ds (except in 
h illasf) Tor any port or place witliin 
tlie limits oi‘ the Company's Chai- 

0 5 0 

[ 

0 S 6 

ton burthen 
Dock Duty-v^O 0 7 
Apparel and ba^^age of passengers^ 
worn, or intended to- be w'orn, and 
not for merchandise, may be ex- 
ported in moderate quantities, Jre^ 
of dutif, due entry being made.* 

0 3 0 

0 3 0 

Ik 


♦ TMs practice is founded on ihe opinion of the Attorney and S<dicitor 
General j the articles not being deemed within the meaning of the Acts impo* 
sing duties on goods exported. 
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PART III 


A compendious Description of the chief Articles 
enumerated in Table (A,) 

I Agate, a kind of precious stone, composed of silex and alu- 
mine, found in various parts of the East Indies^' and there 
vrrought into beads and otlier similar ornaments. Agate is 
formed from petrified wood. It varies in appearance. 

X Alkali, a denomination which now comprehends a variety of 
articles, possessed of similar propeities, which are distinctly 
enumerated. According to the present chemical nomencla-* 
ture, Alkalies are divided into three classes; 1. Mineral, or 
Soda, 3. Vegetable, or Potass, 3. Volatile, or Arnmonia, 

? Aloes is the inspissated juice of the Aloe Plant. It is usually 
considered of three sorta:-~The Socotorine, (so named from 
the Island Socotora, whence it was fir^ brought), wliich comes 
in skins, is the purest, and most transparent. It is of a 
bright surface, in some degree pel&cid; colour, in the lump, 
a yellowish red, with a purplish cast; when reduced to 
powder, of a golden Jiue. In winter it is, hard and friable; 
rather pliable in summer, and softens between the fingers; 
smell not very unpleasant, somewhat resembling myrrh.— 
Hepcdic, Barhadoes, or Common Albes, dbiefiy brought ftom 
Barbadoes, in p^s, is a coloi&r than the last, and 
not so dear and hnght ; generally drier, and more compact; 
smell' stronger« ’atid mote disagr^ble; taste intensely bit*; 
tert wiA^t lllir aroh&ati^ ftavour of the Socotdrine. ’rte 
CaMU^, iff HorselAI<]i^,> wM ody^y fiwrierSj. 

resembles irr'^^i^fMsarimce Hkp&fic, and 
£ 4 
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^ocotorinei but is easily detected by its rank and odcnsiv e 
smell. A mountainous tract, about fifty miles fiom the Cape 
of Good Hope, is almost entirely covered ^vith the Aloe 
plant. — The Aloes Woody or Calambac, is a fra^^rant wood, 
highly valued in the East, growing in Java and Cochin China. 

4 Alum, a saline substance of an extremely acid and astringent 

taste. It is generally a preparation from aluminous earths. 
This is the case with the EocA Alum, so called from having 
been originally procured from Roccho, a city in Syria. It is 
used in medicine, but pmi ^>aUy in the arts. 

5 Amd£r, an odoriferous, hird, bituminous, transparent sub* 

stance, resembling a gum in appearance, sometimes found m 
this country. It is, in a slight degree, magnetic, and yields 
a fragrant smell when rubbed. It is not otherwise brought 
from the East Indies than wrought into beads and other 
similar ornaments. 

6 Ambergris, a light, inflammable, bituminous substance, fusi* 

ble and fragrant with a gentle heat. It is generally found 
floating on the sea, adhering to rocks, dr thrown upon the 
shore, in various parts of, the world, and is supposed to be 
generated in the stomachs of spermaceti whales. The value 
of this article depends upon its purity, lightness, compact- 
ness, colour, (wliich should be dark ash), and grateful smell. 
It is often counterfeifrd, and adulterated; but may be known 
to be genuine by the fragrant scent it exhales when perfor- 
ated hy a hot needle ot pin; and by its melting, like fat, of 
an uniform consistence. It is used as a perfume, and some- 
timed as a medicine. 

7 Annisekd— starry, (so called from the seeds being 

contained in starry capsules), are produced from a small tree 
iir China, and the Piiillippine Idands. like the common 
Anise-seeds they ere employed in medteiiie as a carminative, 
but possess a atrcmgier and more grateful aromatic taste. The 
Chinese usetliem in the pnepamdon of their tea, and chew 
them to sweeten the breath. The starry Anise^seeds like- 
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'wise afford by distillation a larger proportion of etsantial wl, 
which IS also used as an aromatic^ and is of a light gold 
colour , smell rather sickly and oppressive. 

8 Annotto^ a kind of red dye, brought chiefly from the West 

Indies. It lb there produced from the pulp of the seed-cap* 
sules of a shrub called Urucu, (whence its name B(mccu)^ 
and is used in Spanish America occasionally as a medicine} 
here it ib only employed as a dye. 

9 Aquafortis, or Nitrous Acid, is procured by distilling nitre> 

or saltpetre, and sulphuric acid: the acid thus obtained is 
afterwards impregnated with nitrous gas. It is used in dyingj 
gold-refining, medicine, and in a great variety of manu&c* 
tories. 

10 Arangoes, a coarse kind of large beads, made from the eor^ 

nelian, in different shapes, generally cylindrical. They cofi^ 
stituted an article of traffic with Africa previous to the abo« 
lition of tile Slave-trade, but are now seldom imported. 

1 1 Arbca Nuts are produced by a kind of palm. A preparatiem 

lb made from these nuts, and the leaves of the Betel plaint^ 
wluch is constantly chewed, like tobacco, by the natives of 
the East Indies and China, as a preservative of the teeth. 

12 Arrack, or Arac. There are two methods by which thfa 

spirit is procured in the East Indie » Goa and Batavia are 
the places where Arrack is" chiefly manufactured. At the 
former place it is made from Toddy, a vegetable juice ob* 
tained by incision from the cocoa-nut tree. The ‘Batavian 
Arrack is distilled firom rice and sugar. There are also the 
Pamer Arrack, made at Madras; the Cohmbo A^ack, the' 
Quikme Arrack, &c. but these are little valued by Europeansj^ 
and seldom imported. Arrack is the general name given bjr 
the natives of Imjia to all strong waters, lliey call dir 
spirits EngUsh ArraeL 

13 Arrow Boot This plant is a native of various parts df India. 

The root is beaten into a pulp with water, dried, and !»<► 
dttced into a fine mealy powder. 
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14 Arsenic, a mineral of & very poisonous quality, is exhibited 
in a variety of combinations. In its pure metallic state, it is 
a friable, brilliant metal, of a bluish white colour, easily tar- 
nishing by exposure to the air. The article brought from 
India, under the mime of HatiaU, is Arsenic combined with 
sulphur, and is described under the Iiead of Orpimcnt — 
See 118. 

15 Assafostida, or Devil* s Dung^ a gum-resin, procured from a 

plant growing in several moimtninous parts of Persia, prin- 
eipally iti ihe province of Lcai It is brought in masses dif- 

ftring in size and form, of a yellow brown or bluish colour, 
interspersed witli roundish pieces, white in the inside, wliich 
are the Assafoetida in tears, and the purest. Its smdl is ex- 
; cessively strong and fetid, somewhat resembling that of 
garlic; taste bitterish, acrid, and biting. It is of consider- 
able use in medicine. 

16 BAi:iSA]a.--«The only natural balsam of India is the celebraUnl 

Balsam of Mecca, procured from Arabia. The Racliastra 
Balsam, resembling that of Tolu, is supposed to be factitious. 
^Arti/kud Balsams are pr^arations compounded of resinous 
at aromatic drugs, the whole brought to a consibtence, so as 
resemble natural balsams. 

Barilla is impure Mineral Alkali, or Soda, produced by 
burning to ashes the Salsola and Kali plants, growing on tlie 
sea-diore. It is brought in dark porous masses, sometimes 
covered with a slight efflorescence, and of a strong alkaline 
teste. Kt^ (as British BarHla is called), Salsrda Soda, Na^ 

’ ^ > kw, saijA Sardh, are all carbonates of Soda. 

1ft BwiXltrlt, a gum-resin, brought in irregular brittle masses, 
j| diMqp lHt>w& colottir when broken, interspersed with 
puts, and^ miioed wkh smaH twigs, and 
other accidental impuritiea: smell somewhit (h^ant; taste 
ratiher bittor and pubdedt. In its propurCiea: aS wdi a» in 
SKterual afqpM^aiiftidi^k Inkea lesspewetfiil. 

Its origin is uncertain, IftiSksCppesed tol^Aft^ 



19 Bees* Wax.— *The best sort shcuild be of a lively yellow calour, 

and an ap-ecable smell ; not too hard or brittle. Tbe Whke 
(sometimes called / irgiu Was) ia produced by purifying aod 
bleaching the otner. 

20 Betel. — T he leaves of this plant (a kind of pepper) are 

chewed in great quantities in the East Ipdiea and China. 
A powder is also prepared from the betel leof^ the Areca nat« 
and Catedni^ to cleanse and preserve the teeth. 

^1 Benjamin^ or Benaoinx a gum^resin obtained from a laxyjfe tree 
in the East Indies^ Suniatre» Arabia^ is brought in large 
brittle masses of a light yellow, interspersed with white no* 
dales, which are the most esteemed; smell very fragrantif 
with scarcely any taste. It varies much in quality and ap* 
pcarance. Benjamin is used a little in modicinid compounds, 
but chiefly in fumigations of various kinds. It yields the 
Benzoic acid, a curious article in chemistry, in considerable 
quantity. 

22 Bezoar, or Bezoard, a stony concretion formed m the sto- 
mach of some ruminating animals, said to of the goat 
species. The Oriental Beeoar is the most valuable^ and 
exceedingly scarce. Its price is in proportion to the .size. 
A stone of 1 oz. has been sold in India for undone of 
4^ oz. for £l00.. It was formerly supposNiid to be rni antfdoto 
to poison. When genuine, it varies in form, is smooth and 
glossy on the sur&ce; colour, a dark green, or olive; and is 
generally less in size tbisa w walnut* Its use is medicinal; 
but the Oriental alone is used by the London College. The 
imitation of these stones is carried to great perfection. Thoit 
brought from India are g enarally suqiected to be artificMi. 
The mbst tsertrin mode of detesliiig the deception, is by ndb- 
bitig the etone over a papee pcevjously smeared wiA diaJks 
or with qtliok lime; if genuine^ it will leave a yellow |igt oa 
the and a gremi tint on the latter. 3 '^^ ' 

2$ Brnse of^FABADiaa are found in some of the idas|ds.ef tihe 
Indian Oeaeni^ as widl as in New Guineat 13)oy arff inidb 
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valued bjr the native!^ who use them as ornaments for the 
head. 

24 Bitumck, a general name for the mineral inflammables. Pc- 
trokum^ a bitumen produced in considerable quantity in the 
Birman Empire^ is used by the natives as oil for lamps, and 
mixed with earth or ashes^ for fuel. Its colour is a reddish 
or brownish blacky more or less translucid; consistence vary- 
ing according to temperature; unctuous and clammy to the 
touch; of a strong disagreeab^*' odour, and pungent acid 
taste. There is likewise a bitu utu called Asphabum^ resem- 
bling pitch, collected on the sliores of the Dead Sea. 

S 5 Bombay Boxes are principally ladies' work-boxes of elegant 
workmanship. The outside is of ivory, curiously inlaid; the 
internal part of sandal wood. 

26 Borax, a saline substance procured from a lake near Thibet, 
a mountainous district north of Hindostan. The edges and 
shallows of the lake are covered with a stratum of Borax, 
which is dug up in considerable masses. In its rough state 
it is called Ttncal^ and is brought in the form of a brownish 
grey, impure, amorphous salt, or in detadied crystals, less 
than an inch in length, and of the form of compressed hexa- 
hedral prisms. Sometimes it is brought partially refined; 
but when pure, is in colourless crystalline masses. Crude 
Borax is often covered with an oily or greasy matter, to pre- 
vent it from efflorescing. Its uses in the arts are considerable, 
being a very active flux. In the East Indies it is employed, 
in the moist way, as a solvent for Gum Lac. 

^ Cajspot or Ci^qtuia Oil, an essential oil procured from the 
dried leaves of the Melaleuca Leucadendrum, a tree which 
gvowa abundantly in some of the Molucca Islands. It is a 
very limpid ftudi with a green tinge; qpedfically lighter 
than water; of a veiy penetrating and peculiar smril, re- 
aembling a mixture of sether and camphor; very inflamma- 
ble; acrid and stimulating to the taste* Its medictnal qua^ 
lities, whether taken intmiiAy, enr applied loptcaDy, are 
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useful. It destroys insects, and is a perfect solvent of 
Caoutchouc, or India rubber, by which a varnish may be 
made. It is manufactured in considerable quantity at Axtn* 
boyna, Batavia, and other Dutch settlements. 

28 Calavances, or Garavances, a kind of pulse, resembling 

peas. 

29 Camphire, or Camphor, a white translucent crystalline sub« 

stance, possessing a peculiar iiragrant odour, not unlike that 
of rosemary; rather clammy to the touch, and tenacious 
between die teeth; so inflammable, that it bums even on 
water. It is procured ftom a large forest tree, growing wild 
in the Islands of Borneo and Sumatra. The wood has a 
strong odour of Camphire, and the branches often yield, 
spontaneously, a quantity of oil. Camphire is brought in 
irregular lumps, of a yellowish grey colour, spongy^ and 
very light. It sometimes undergoes a partial refinement in 
the East Indies; but, when thoroughly purified, it assumes 
a close and foliated texture. Camphire may be procured in 
small quantities by distillation from the Cinnamon, Cassia, 
Sassafras, and other trees. China also produces a consider^ 
able quantity of Camphire. It is employed in medicine.««> 
The Oil of Camphire sometimes exudes spontaneoiuily (as 
before mentioned), but is chiefly procured by incision from 
the tree. The Wood being rendered by its odour impene^ 
treble by insects, is therefore in request for packages. 

30 Canes, various species of roods growing in great plenty in 

the East Indies and China* The chief are the Bamboo, 
large reed, growing sometimes to the height of forty feet; 
used in China for a great varietjr of purposes, even in tha 
manufacture of paper. The diests in which tea is sent to 
Europe are . lined with the leaves' of the Bamboo.— The 
ground or Botang ia the joint near the root of anew* 

ther aort of reed. The joints are straightened by the^fire, 
which oiimsiesis the shades or clouds sometimes seen m 
th^: used es wdking stidwv-.’Tlie gQiwsKW .Ba ^C U A 



sttmller sort, brought from China, Japan, and Sumatra, veiy 
strong and tough; split, and used for making chairs, couches, 
and for otlier similar purposes*— a \ery flexible 
reed; joints short, and knots very regular, brought ironi 
China, and used foi^ walking. 

SI CANTfiARinfis. These insects, known under the name of 
Spanish Flies, are of a beautiful green colour, with a gold 
lustre. They are Common in hot countries. The Italian 
flies arc the largest, btit the Spanish are reckoned the best. 
They are seldom, if ever, iittp< ed from the East Indies. 

flfl Cardamoms are produced in c msiderable quantity on the 
Coast of Malabar, and likewise in Ceylon, In order to pre- 
serve their flavour, they are brought to Europe in their 
natural husk or pod, which contains several rows of small 
triangular brownish seeds. When chewed, they communicate 
a grateful aromatic and rather pungent warmth to the mouth. 
They are Used in medicine chiefly as an aromatic and 
cordial,— There is anotlier sort without the husk, (though 
scAdom imported from India), called the greater Cardamom 
Seeds, and also Gram Paradisa, larger and less aromatic 
than the former, 

98'0ariIenia or Carmania Wool, a kind ef goat’s hair, brought 
from Carmania, a cotmtry of Asia Minor. 

Sth* Carming, a beautiful red precipitate of the colouring matter 
of Cbchineal; used as a pigment and cosmetic. 

$5 Cashew Nuts, the seeds of the Anacardimn, a native of 
Ceylon and Malabar. The nut is kidney-shaped, and of an 
adi colour. A small cj^uantity of fine semi-transparent gum, 
Mfioolbling gum Arabic, exudes annually from this tree, 
whidi ii^ the Gem Cashew. 

S6 Cassia, afi onaAgih Amh, fessembling Citmamon, produced 
in almost aU the Warnittr parts of India. The Buds are the 
faiossom-liads or beniee of the sUrab> tend^tae net much 
unlike doves fin IWm, but not so dark in colour; Mr so aro- 
used In dfirlBatiotii. The JKsiula is a ped, like a 
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]ci(i m sliape^ (of a smaller diameter from India than iW>m 
oilier parts), containing seeds lodged in a black sweetish 
grateful pulp, winch is used in ixie«Iiciiie« as a purgatiYe. 
CaAsta Lignca is the bark prepared in a similar manner as 
citinanioii, which it much resembles^ and generaUjr passes 
for It in the shops. The best comes from China. , The Cofsia 
Oil is distilled from the bark, and possesses similar psiqper* 
ties to tliat of cinnamon, though less in degree. 

CasTOR Oil is obtained from the seeds of the Palma Cbristi, 
which are whitish kernels enclosed in a brown acrid husk. 
These seeds contain a pretty large quantity of nearly insipid 
oil, which they yield either by expression or decoction. 
The genuine Oil is very thick and viscid, of a light amber 
or straw colour, with scarcely any smell or taste. It is a 
valuable laxatii e medicine. 

.98 Cuaya Root ib Ubcd fur dying. It is brought in small pieces, 
of a yellow colour, liglit and porous. TJie eoloinring matter 
resides in tlic bark of the root. 

99 Chillies, the po<ls of the Capsicum. They are mudi qsed 
in India Pickles, in the preparation of Curry, and in the 
manufacture of Cayenne Peppmr. 

40 China Boot, a medicinal root resembling SarsaparOfau That 

which is brought from India is most esteemed, and is loilgish, 
full of joints, of a reddish white colour. It should be ebosen 
fresh, hard, heavy, not woriii*eaten, and full of an unctu- 
ous juice when chewed. It is less used in medicine noW^ 
than when first imported from China. 

41 CiKNABAR.~Cu!i?2e6am Nativa is on ore of mercury, com^ 

bitted with sulphur. Chmabar is imported from Cbina( ge» 
nerally in a fine powder cS a bright crimson cohnuv tout' 
very ponderous, careftdly peeked in small parcels of 
and pqper. Sometimes it occurs in the foxm of a ciystalSMi 
mass, brittle^ apd easily pulvenaed. The pigments Jtahoim 
by Ibe mfm of from Cinnabar, indqDiiif 

mtieles. 
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CmNAiiON, the bark of a tree growing in Ceylon.* It is of 
a brown red colour, light and thin, and rolled up m long 
brittle quills, the thinner the more aromatic. Its uses .ne 
well known. On account of its high price. Cassia is gene- 
rally substituted. Cassia may be distinguished by the smooth 
surface it exhibits when broken, and by its slimy taste. It 
also wants much of the grateful sweetness of real Cinna- 
mon.— The OH is prepared exclusively in Ceylon from the 
Cinnamon tree. It has a dear golden yellow colour, most 
powerfully fragrant smell, e^^rssively fiery and absolutely 
caustic taste. It is specific.^ily heavier than water: use 
medicinal 

48 Cloves, the buds of the flowers of the Clove tree, growing 
plentifully in the Molucca Islands. The buds are gathered 
before they are ripe, and the globule at the top exjiands, 
otherwise they lose much of their aromatic quality. They 
are then dried, either in a kdn, or by the sun, and are ge- 
nerally slightly covered with lime to preserve them. Those 
are to be preferred which appear plump, are not flexible, 
leave an oiliness on the fingers when pressed, and retain the 
gibbule at the top. Cloves and Nutmegs are often brought 
together in the same package.wAn essential Oil is distilled 
from Cloves, which js not very pungent, and is used consi- 
derably in medicine. The Oil nsuallj imported is supposed, 
from its acrimony and high colour, to be sophisticated by 
receiving the resinous part of the Cloves. ' 

44 Cochineal, which affords the scarlet-crimson and other va- 
. liable dyes, as well as Carmine, is an insect called coccus, 
^arl^j[ilMdly procured from Memco. It comes in the form of 
hemiqidierical shrivcflled grains of a deep reddish purple 
oohmr, covetedmove or le^s with a white dpwn, very light, 

* Cinnsmaa it likewise in Cochin ChinSi ^ugh a coarse tort, 

•b4 m brought to BOiejpe. ^ Some Cinnamon, reared oi^b Peniiitttb of 
IndhO^ howerer hcenimjiKMfted. 
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and easily rubbed to powder with the fingers. The East India 
Cocliincal is small, not very abundant in colouring matter^ 
inferior in quality to Mexican, and is used only for coarse 
goods. The value of Cochineal depends upon its size, co« 
lour, and bistre. The Jhist^ which is sometimes brought, is 
liable to adulteration; as well as GraniUa, wrhich is the small 
or mutilated grains, separated by the sieve. 

45 Cocoa Nuts. — ^There are two sorts, generally confounded in 

name, but distinctly dissimilar in appearance, one is the seed 
of the fruit of the Cacao or Chocolate tree, growing chiefly 
in the West Indies; the other is a large nut, produced by the 
Cocos nncifera, originally a native of Asia. The husk or coat 
of the shell is manufactured in India into a sort of hemp, 
called Cotr, which is extremely durable; and the shell is made 
into cups and other utensils. Tfic Oil, which is obtained by 
expression of the kernels of the Cocoa Nut, is much used in 
India, wlieii rect nl , but it soon becomes rancid, and unfit 
for use. Toddy, a vegetable juice, from wduch Arrack is 
distilled, IS yielded by the Cocoa tree. 

46 CocuLUs Inoicus, a dark berry, rather oblong in shape, and 

possessing a very inebriating quality; on which account tliese 
berries are employed in India to catch fi'^h, which they in- 
toxicate, if thrown into the water. They are little used her<», 
except (as is reported) for tlie purpose of adulterating fer- 
mented liquors. 

47 Coffee, — The most valuable Coffee brought from the East 

Indies comes from Mocha, in Arabia Felix. Coffee is now 
produced also m the Mauritios, Batavia, Ceylon, and about 
Madras. The berries, when ripe, are shaken from the trees, 
divested of the outer pulp and skin, dried on mats, and are 
then fit for market. A description of its character and pro*- 
perties is superfluous. 

48 CoLOCYNTH, Cohquintida, Bitter Appk, a species of small 

gourd, brought cliiefly from Aleppo and Cyprus, of a |^- 
bular shape, yellowish white colour; smooth, of a funp»9 

F 
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, tevture, divided internally into large cells, containing a 
number of oblong seeds. The pulp is intensely bitter and 
nauseous, and a very active medicine 

49 Colombo, a root procured chiefly from the Coast of Afiica, 

opposite to Madagascar, whtie (as well as in this country) it 
is considered a very valuable stcmachic niedieinc. It is 
brought in circular pieces, about two inches in di^mc^ter, 
covered with a thick wnnkled barls., externally of a dark 
brown cxilour, within of a lip ht yellow; smell slightly aro- 
matic, taste bitter and pungt w. 

50 Cornelian, a species of Chalcedony, found in various parts 

of India. Its colour is generally blood-red, passing into red- 
dish-white, milk-white, yellow, &c. Cornelians are brought 
sometimes rough, mostly polished, or wrought into beads, 
and other ornaments. The or Mocha-stone, (a 

corruption of the Geinuui name Moth;»-sUtn ) is of the same 
species. 

51 Cortex Peruvjanus, Jesuith Bark, brought chiefly, as the 

name implies, from Peru, is commonly divided into three 
sorts-— pole, red, and yellow. The red is now scarce, the 
pale comes in pieces of different sizes, some rolled up into 
short thick quills, otliers flat; the yellow is in larger pieces, 
flatter, and thicker. 

52 Corundum Stones, or Ciystals— Spar, an alumi- 

nous Aissil procured from China and the East Indies. The 
latter, winch are the purest, are grey, with shades of green 
and light brown. The Chinese contain grains of magnetic 
ore disseminated through tlieir substance; are generally of a 
darker colour, specifically heavier, in hardness somewhat in- 
ferior. They are used throughout India and China for po- 
lishing steel and gems. In the Philosopkical Transactions for 
1798 is a valuable paper on Corundum^ by Mr. Greville. 

5^ CosTQS^ a vpicf root, somewhat resembling ginger; native of 
the East Indies* 

54 ^OTTON, the soft vegetable down which envelopes Ae seeds of 
the Gossyj^am, or Cotton plant. The colour, (which should 
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be \ ellow ish,) Unt(lh fmeness, and strength of fibre, are what 
< on utute . Tlit Cotton, from which the fabrics of 

Imiui ar<‘ piocluced, h supposed to be retained at home to sup- 
pb tiic native manulactures, and consequently unknown in 
commerce ( ottoii is brought in considerable quantities from 
* evcial parts ot India. The chief sorts, and their comparative 
qualities, are os follow: — Bourfjon, which is the most vidua^ 
ble, a fine silky staple, very clean.~jSttra/, fine, but very short 
fibie, generally dirt^, containing leaf and sand; the lowest 
priced.— Bcag/i/, much like Surat, but shorter; generally 
cleaner, about tlie same value. — Madras (not much of it 
brought) is mostly from Bourbon seed, not unlike it in staple^ 
but dirty, containing much shell; w orth little more than Surat. 

East India Cotton Wool (with the exception of Bourbon) 
is the lowest priced in the maikct. It has not been an arti- 
cle of importation for more than sixteen years. 

55 Co WHY, or Kowry, a small sliell used in India, particularly at 

Calcutta, as> a coin of little value. Cowries arc brought, in 
exchange for rice, from the Maidive Islands to Bengal, and 
thence shipped to England: tliey were, during the slave 
trade, exported from hence to Africa, where they are also 
employed as coin. 

56 CuBEBS, sometimes called Wild Pepper, are small round ber- 

ries or fruit, resembling pepper, but not bo acrimonious, 
with a little stalk at one end ; colour a dark brown outside-*- 
whitish within; used in medicine as an aromatic. They are 
produced in China, and Batavia. It is said, the natives of 
the latter boil these seeds, to prevent the plant being raised 
in other countries. 

57 CuHiN Seeds have a warm aromatic bitteriab taste, and a 

strong, though not disagreeable sipellt used in medicine as a 
carminative and stomadiic. , 

68 Curdy, a culinary preparation mildb esteemed in the Bast 
Indies. Its ingredients are tunrterie, coriander feeds, the" 
pods of the ciqpsicttm, and^ other rfmilor otticlss^ n^hicb are 
F S 
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made into powder^ It i& used in various dishes as a high 
and provocative seasoning. 

59 Dammak^ a sort of resin produced from a tree which grows 

abundantly on Prince of Wales’s Island^ and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Straits of Malacca. Mixed with sulphiu*, it 
is employed as a substitute for pitch. 

60 Diamonds.— -Asia and South America are the only plsices 

whence diamonds are procured. The principal diamond 
mines in Asia are in the 1 igdom of Golconda, and the 
Island of Borneo. 

61 Doiil, a coarse sort of pulse, resembling pease. 

62 Earth Oil, 0 /e/im Terra*, is the name of a thick mineral 

fluid, of a dusky brownish black colour, with a faint cast of 
purple; of the consistence of a thin syrup; very little trans- 
parent; of a strong penetrating smell, like that of common oil 
of amber. It oozes from the cracks of roc ks in Sumatra, and 
other parts of the East Indies: used in medicine. What is 
commonly brought as Earth Oil, is however only a vegetable 
oil, impregnated with the virtues of certain fossils, by boiling. 
Ebony. — Black Ebony is produced in Ceylon and Madagascar. 
The best is of a jet black, free from veins and rind, very 
massive, astringent, and of an acrid pungent taste. In Ma- 
dagascar, besides the black, there are the red and green ,* 
though the natives call diem all indiflerendy. Black Wood. 

64 Emerald, a precious stone of a deep green colour, (owing, it 

is supposed, to a metallic oxide whidi it contains,) is chiefly 
procured from Peru, but is occasionally found in Pegu. 

65 Frankincense, sometimes called Gum Thus, an odoriferous, 

aromatic gum, or resin, which distils from a tree during the 
heat oi^ summer, but the tree and place where it grows, are 
litde known. It possesses a strong agreeable odour, and was 
andendy burnt in temples as a perfume^ it is now used in 
pharmacy as an agglutinant and strengthener. This Gum is 
brought tn various forms: single tears are called Olibanumj 
when two tears are jdned together, it is termed thu nuucu^ 
Inm; and when very large, thus femininum; if several adhere 
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to the bark^ thus mttsomm^ the fine powder which rubs off 
the teais, is named mica thurts, the coarser powder^ manna 
thuris The Frankincense bi ought from India is not so good 
IS that fiom Aiabia^ which is sometimes called incense of 
Mocha 

b 6 Galanga, Galangal. There are two kinds of this root, the 
great and sjnalL The latter is the most esteemed, and is 
brought in pieces of about an inch long, of the thickness of 
the little finger, with several protuberances at the end and 
surface, and surrounded with many^circular rings, texture 
firm and compact, colour brownish red externally, a brighter 
red witliin, taste very hot and acrid used a little in medi- 
cine The other Galanga grows in Java and Malabar, is 
larger, weaker, and more disagieeable. The natives of the 
East Indies use these roots as spue. 

67 Galbanuii, a gum-resin obtained by incision in the stem of a 

plant, growing m vaiious parts of the East. It is brought 
in large ductile masses, of a pale or brownish yellow colour, 
intermixed with distinct white grumes, or tears, which arc 
accounted the best part of the mass. It has a strong un- 
pleasant smell, and a warm bitterish acrid taste. Use me- 
dicinal 

68 Galls, Gall Nuts, are produced, like the excrescences on our 

oaks, by the singular operation of certaiti insects, that pierce 
the plants in order to deposit their eggs. When the young 
insect 18 hatched, and increases, an excrescence is formed on 
the plant, which serves it for food and habitation. After 
(hanging to a it liberates itself by perforatmg the nut 
Galls are used in medicine^ but diiefly in dying, and in the 
manu&cture of ink. They are about the size of nutmegs, 
less regularly shaped, often covered with small tubercles. 
He blu^ nuts are the highest in price; next to them the 
greenish firmn Smyrna. The whitish are the cheapest, and 
those with perftnations, which, being gathered after the bi- 
sect has escBped, are said to contain less astringent nwttor. _ 
P t 
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69 Gamboog> Cambogia Gutta, or Camhogiunij h concrete, gum- 
my, resinous juice of a certain tree, growing wild in Cam- 
bogia, Ceylon, Siam, and Cochin China. The Siamese 
Gamboge occurs in small tears, formed as the juice drops 
from the stalks. In Ceylon it is procured by deep incisions 
in the bark, afterwards inspissated by the heat of the sun, 
and moulded into cakes or rolls. Its colour, when pure, is 
a deep rather dull orange; no smell, and little taste. It is a 
powerful medicine, and forms a beautiful yellow pigment. 

70- Garnet. The oriental, . which is the most valuable, is 
brought principally from Pc, \ Its colour is crimson, verg- 
ing to a very red violet.^ It is found in various sizes. The 
Garnet a])pears to be the Carbuncle of the Ancients. The 
white Garnet, called Leucite^ is generally in small opaque 
crystals. 

71 Ginger is the root of a plant growing in the East and West 
Indies. The East India Ginger is preferred to that of Ja- 
maica. When the stalks are withered, the roots are dug up, 
picked, and cleansed. The cause of the difierence between 
the black and while Ginger is that the first is scalded in 
boiling water, which gives it the dark appearance; the other 
is scraped and washed carefully.— -Preserved Ginger is the 
root, when green, candied with sugar and honey; being 
first steeped scane time in water, to extract its acrimony, and 
loosen the outer skin. 

7S Ginseng, a root growing in Chinese Tartary (as well as in 
North America), highly esteemed as a medicine by the 
Chinese. It is brought in pieces of three or four inches long, 
about the thickness of the little finger, frequently forked, 
transversely wrinkled, of a homy texture, both internally 
and externally of a yellowish white colour; rather sweet to 
8 the taste, with a slight aromatic warmth; little or no smell. 
It is not mudi esteemed in this country, 

73 Gong, or a Chinese musical instriiment, composed of a 
mixed meta}, (sa^ to be tin, copper, anfii biamnlh), resem* 



bling bronze in appearance. It is in the form of a large flat 
basin 3 with a ridge; and^ when beaten with a stick or maUet^ 
covered with woollen cloth, or twist, emits a strong rever* 
berating sound. Its value is in proportion to the quantity 
of metal it contains. 

74> Gram, a kind of Beans, generally brought as food for animals 
on board ships from India. 

GUMS are technically divided into Mucilages and Resins; the 
most obvious mark of dis^nction between which is, that the 
former are soluble in water, and insoluble in oils and alcohol 
(pure spirit of wine); the latter are soluble in alcohol and 
oils, and are insoluble in water. There is likewise a middle 
class, partaking of the nature of both, and denominated' 
Gum Resins, which are partly soluble in water, and partly 
in alcohol 

75 Ammoniacum, a concrete, gummy, resinous juice, produced 

from a plant, like Galbanum, which it resembles. It is 
generally intermixed with seeds and pieces of wood. Good 
Ammoniac should be in dry drops, wliite witliin, yellowish 
without, resinous, rather bitter and nauseous, of a very 
sharp taste and smell, somewhat like Garlic. The large 
white drops or tears are the best part of the gum. Its use 
is in medicine. 

76 Anims. The oriental Anime, which" ik a finer sort, is of 

three kinds: 1. nfhite; blackish^ in smell like Myrrh; 
S.pale, resinous, and dry. It has little taste, but an agreeable 
smell; easily breaks between the teeth, but, if chewed for 
some time, softens, and becomes adhesive; laid on a red 
hot iron, it melts immediatdy, catches flame, and bums 
quickly away, leaving a small quantity of white ashes; it 
gives liftle or nothing to water, but dissolves entirely in 
rectified spirit It is not used in medicine, but by perfii* 
mersi, in the composition of certain plasters, and a little iii 
nmkiiig varnishes. 

77 Arabic, a mudl^ whidi oozes, in most cases, natuiralfy firmn 

a tree, and presently hardens into roun^di * dr^s. The 
F 4 
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colour varies; the best is of a yellowish white. It is used in 
dying., as a varnish and cement^ and likewise in medicine. 
Its name indicates its origin. 

78 Cashew^ a fine semi-transparent gum, resembling Arabic, 

which issues annually in small quantities from the Aiiacar- 
dium, a native of Ceylon and Malabar. It is not, however, 
of much value. 

79 Copal, a resin, which exudes from a large tree in the East 

Indies, (as well as in Soutli America), and hardens in the 
air. The best Copal is a hard i.ritdie resin, in rounded lumps 
of a moderate size, easily reducible to fine powder; of a 
light lemon c^dour, varying to orange ; beautifully transpa- 
rent, but often containing, like amber, parts of insects, &c. 
impacted in its substance. It is of very difficult solution, 
resisting, in a great measure, even the action of alcohol. 
Anime, when clear and good, is often confounded with 
Copal. There is, however, a remarkable distinction, besides 
their external appearance.-— Anime is readily soluble in spirit 
of wine, which (as before observed) is not the case with 
Copal.* The former is likewise more friable, and gives out 
a sweet odour when rubbed. Copal, when dissolved, forms 
a beautiful transparent varnish for paintings, tea-boards, &c. 

80 EleMIj a pellucid resin, which flows from incisions made in 

a large tree, growing in Arabia. It is of a whitish colour, 
intermixed with yellowish particles; sometimes of a light 
yellow*, inclining to green, and often of the colour and con- 
sistence nf wax; of a pretty brisk bitter, though not dis- 
egreeable taste; smell somewhat like fennel. It comes in 
. cylindrical pieces or cakes, covered with palm-leaves. It is 
\ ’^stanree and dear. Used in medicine and some varnishes. 


* As the mutual r«esnb|ance between Anime and Copal renders it often 
difficult to diseriminate it may be useful to subjoin the foUowinif decisive 
test of distinctioiii. Copat b 4ieariy insoluble in alcohol^ Anime readily and 
totally soluble therein, Let a few grains be put in a wine glass with a little 
alcohol : if it be AnUne« U will dissolve ; if Copa), it will sustain no diminution. 




81 Lac is neither a gum nor a resin, being produced by a very 
minute insect, found in a few species of trees in the East 
Indies. The insect attaches itself and its eggs to the tree by 
a red viscous liquid, the outside of which soon hardens iti 
the air, and forms a cell. The young insects free themselves 
bv eating through the resinous investing Coat. This is the 
Stick Lac, which is found to contain distinct cells of different 
shapes, and is collected by merely breaking down the 
branches, without any preparation. The best is of a deep 
red colour. From this the other Lacs are prepared.^jSeed 
Lac is the Stick Lac broken into small lumps, granulated 
and picked: used as a vamish.-«-Lump Lac, or Cake Lac, 
is Seed Lac liquified by Shell Lac is the cells of the 
Stick Lac liquified by gentle heat, strained and formed into 
thill transparent laminse: used in varnishes, and in tlie manu-* 
facture of sealing wax. — The Lac Lake, as well as the Lac 
Colour, and Lac Dye, is the colouring matter obtained from 
the Stick Lac, before the insects have eaten their way 
through the hollow investing bag, which then contains a red 
liquor. It comes generally, like Indigo, in square cakes, 
and is used as a substitute for Cochineal.* 

There is likewise a white or yellowish Lac, '^produced in 
Madagas^tf, called in Madras While Lac, It is in grey, 
opaque, rough, roundish pieces, of the size of a pea; taste 
salt and bitterish, and no smell, unless when rubbed. It 
very much resembles bees' wax, and is secreted by an insect 
of a grey colour. 

8S Opoponax, a concrete, gummy, resinous juice, which flows by 
incision from the roots of a plant growing in the East Indies^ 
and is dried in the sun. It is brought in smdll round drops, op 
irregular lumps, of a reddish yellow colour, or yellow spedded 
with white, on the outside, paler within; often variegrted 

• A targe ' proportion of the £s«t {ods Company’* scarlet dotha has been 

dyed' with Lac, instead of CdchiaeaL . 
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with large white pieces; fatty and brittle; of a disagreable 
acrid taste^ and strong smell. The best is that which comes 
in tears. It mingles perfectly with Mater. Used in medicine. 

83 Saoapenum^ a fetid gum resin, resembling assailetula, l)iit 
weaker in sensible properties, brought from Pci-sia, the 
East Indies, and Alexandria, in soil irregular masses, •sticking 
to the fingers when handled; sometimes in loose granules, 
or single drops, which is the finest and purest sort. The 
colour is reddish on the outside, brownish within , spotted 
in many places with smaU •elloM'ish or whitish specks; 
amell strong and disagreeal ke; taste acrid and unpleasant. 
It occasionally contains seeds and fragments of stalks. Used 
in medicine. 

M Sandrake, or Sandarac , a dry hard resin which exudes from 
the Juniper in several hot countries, and concretes in trans- 
parent granules of a pale yellow colour, the size of a pea or 
horse-bean; brittle and very inflammable; taste pleasant and 
aromatic, with little smell. Used chiefly in varnishes. 

85 Sarcocolla, a concrete juice brought from Persia and Arabia, 

in small whitish yellow grains, with a few of a red or reddish 
colour mixed with them. The whitest tears are preferred. 
The taste is bitter, accompanied with a dullish kind of 
sweetness. Used sometimes in Pharmacy, as its name in- 
dicates. 

86 SirNEOA, 60 . called from its being produced in large quantities 

in those parts watered by die river of that name, resembles, 
in most respects, Arabic, with which it is often confounded. 

* It is applied to the same purposes, except that in medicine 
'Arabic alone is employed. 

87 Traoacanth, a species of native mucilage, wfaidi is* pro- 

cured from 8 thorny shrub in the East Indies. When dried 
in tike sun, it is odlected, and gent without fttriher preparar 
tion. It is a whitish opaque gum, in the form of twisted 
shreds, of a very tough and homy consistence, and seldom 
.free from visible impi&rities. It is earily formed into a very 
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jinn cement, and as such is very uaeful in the artci» particu** 
larly in book-binding. 

88 Honate, or Onete^ a fine silky wool> of a yellowish white co« 

lour, with a very short fibre, brought a &w years since in 
Kinall quantity from the Mauritius; supj^sed to be a vege* 
table production. 

89 Hookah, an apparatus for smoking, in genend use in the 

East Indies. It consists of three parts .wi. A vessd, corn- 
posed of metal or glass, called a fdand or bdl (from its shape)^ 
which is nearly filled with wa!ter.i-«>&. A long flexible tube, 
which proceeds from the stand to the mouth, called a reed, 
or snahe. — S. A perpendicular tube, containing the recept* 
acle for the tobacco, and communicating with the stand, by 
which means the smoke is cooled in its passage. The Fire^ 
balls^ for preserving the fire in the tube, are of a black com* 
position, of slow combustion, resembling charcoal. 

90 Indigo is obtained by collecting the leaves of a plant, and 

suffering them to ferment, which is soon effected in a hot 
climate. A fec^ila, or pulvenilent pulp, is thus ‘procured, 
from the fibres and juices of the plant, which, by the process, 
and exposure to the atmosphere, changes ftom green io a 
deep blue ; and from a soluble to an insoluble state. It is 
then spread on cloths, and divided into cakes. The sliade 
or colour of Indigo varies con8idri;ably« It is commonly 
divided into three kinds: the copper, the purple, and 
The first is used by tlie dyers; the last by the calico printers; 
The deepest and liveliest blue Indigo, when rubbed with the 
nail; appears like polished copper. The Indigo used in £ng* 
land is chiefly East Indii^ which is now imported in great 
quantity. Some of it is superior to that of America; tmt if^. 
is in general of an inferior valm in the market. 

91 Ink op China is brought over in small oblmig cakes, 'readiil 3 l^ 

difliisible in water. It is made of very fine lamp black, pre« 
.pared with a peculiar glue, or jrUy* 

9^ iRisi, or Orris, a bulbous root, of a grateful odour, 
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sessing medicinal qualities. It is firm and compact; the 
taste slightly bitter; smell approaching to violet. When 
recent^ it is acrid ; and excites a pungent heat in the mouth 
when chewed. It is brought chiefly from Italy. 

93 Ivory.— The Chinese manufactures in ivory, which so greatly 

surpass in delicacy and elegance the works of European ar- 
tists, demand some notice. The most elegant are. Camp 
Ba^kHs, consisting of several pieces placed upon each other, 
surmounted with a handle, richly cBXveAi—Worl Basket of 
various shapes:— some n open work, others with 
figures and ornaments raised, or in relief. — Hand Skreens 
wrought in a similar manner:— *Czrd RacL^ &c. But the 
most singular article is the wr&ught Ball, which contains from 
nine to fifteen internal globes, one within another, wrought 
from a solid piece of Ivory, through apertures not more than 
half an inch in diameter. 

94 Keemore, or Keemo, a very large bhcll, found in a bay of the 

Island of Sumatra, and in some other parts of the East Indies. 
It is frequently from three to four feet in diameter, and as 
white as ivory. 

95 Kino, or Cheenea, a resinous astringent substance, of a very 

dark red colour, almost black. It issues in a fluid state fium 
the bark of a tree in Africa, and is hardened into a mass 
by the sun. ^ A sort of Kino is produced in New Holland, 
and imported under the name of Botany^Bay Gum. It is the 
most efficacious vegetable astringent in use. Kino was for- 
merly considered as a species of Sanguis Draconis. 

96 Lapis CALAMiNAUib, an oxide of Zinc, heavy, and varying 

^nsiderably in appearance. It mostly occurs in the form of 
grey, transparent crystals. It is used in the composition of 
brass, and likewise in medidne. 

97 Lapis Contrayerv^, a medicinal compound, principally from 

the root of the Contrayerva. See 125. 

98 Lapis Laeuli, a siliceous fossil, found in China, and other * 

parts of Asia. Oreat quantities of it are procured from the 
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Island of Hainan^ in the Chinese Seas. The colour of this 
stone IS a line azure blue, having little lustre, but 8U8cepti« 
ble of a fine polish. The Chinese are supposed to use it in 
painting their porcelain. The beautiftd and permanent co« 
lour called Ultramarine, is prepared from Lazuli. 

9Q Lapis TuTiiG, or Tutty, an argillaceous ore of zinc, found in 
Persia; formedon cylindrical moulds, into tubulouspieces, like 
the bark of a tree, and baked to a moderate hardness. The 
colour is generally brownish; sometmies whitish, and some* 
times of a bluish cast; full of small protuberances on the out* 
Side, smooth and yellowish within. Used in medicine. 

100 Le\d, White, or Cerusse, is a preparation from common 
sheet lead. 

101 Linseed Oil is obtained by expression from the seeds of the 
common flax It is used a little in medicine, but principally 
for the coarser kinds of painting. 

102 Mace, a membrane enveloping the shell of the fruit, whose 
kernel is the nutmeg. It comes in ramified flakes of an 
inch or more in length. When the nutmeg fruit is collect* 
cd, between the external pulpy coat and the Nutmeg, the 
Mace is found, wrapping iUelf round the diell, and is then 
of a blood-red colour. It is gently dried in the sun, after* 
wards slightly sprinkled with sea^u^kter, and pressed down 
firm and dose, which preserves its fragrance and consdst* 
ence. Mace should be new', not dry, of a fragrant scent, 
tough, oleaginous, and of a good yellow. The Oil of Mace 
is a kind of sebaceous matter, said to be expressed from 
the nutmeg. That which is brought from the East Indies is 
somewhat soft, of a ycUow colour, and strong agrcedilo 
smell, much resembling that of the nutmeg. It is medeat 
Banda; hence its vulgar name of Banda Soap. 

10S Madder Roots arc used as an ingredient for dying scadett 
They are cultivated in this country, and therefiore sufl* 
dently known. The East India Madder Roots are 
ed under the name of Munjeet. 
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104 MADiismRB^ a spedaci of corals in a variety o£ forms^ found 
an ihfi jea^ore in many parts of India. It brought merely 
m an article of curiosity.. 

10t5 Manoobs.— Of this fruit tiiere are different vsorts; with and 
without a stone. They make an excellent pickle^ for which 
purpose they are gadiered unripe. 

106 MANNA.-^The Manna used in medicine is a gummy sub* 
stance produced chiefly in Italy, where it oozes from the 
trunk, brandies, and leavl^s a kind of ash-tree. The 
p4Br8ian Manna is the only sort procured from the East, and 
aj^iears of a dirty reddish brown colour: small prickles, 
leaves, 6tc. are seen intermixed, as well as some particles of 
sand and earth. It is greatly inferior to the Italian. 

107 Masticr, a resinous substance, procured from Turkey and 
Egypt, where it is obtained, by incision, from a tree. It is 
commonly brought in small yellowish, transparent, brittle 
grains, or team. Some is of a dark colour; another kind is 
white. It has little taste, but a fragrant smell, when heated. 
The Turks chew it (whence its name) to sweeten the breath, 
and strengthen the gums. Here it is used in medicine and 

' . vuiiushma^ 

Mslassks, or the gross residue of sugar, after Te« 

: fining. 

109 Musb, a peculiar substmice <^a very strong scent, generally 
growing like a tumor on some anknals, particularly a spe- 
ides of goat It is obtained in Bantam, Cochin-China, Ton- 
. . qiiiii^ and Thibet. The two latter places furnish the best , 
first procured, it appears like coi^gulatedhlood; it is 
dried in the sun, and reduced into a Bghr friable substance, 
sfimoetopoerder, of a dusky reddisb onlour; and acquires a 
strong disagneesMe smelt It is then tied lip in bladdem, 
forit soqported. The Musk itself is dry. rather . unctuous, 
of mrMjf Uaekisll cblour, in small round groins, yrilh afew 
hard 'blacks elol^; Borides bring a strong periuhie. Musk* 
is administered in medicine* It k greatly UaUe to adul- 
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leration. When moist, it has generally been kept in lineil 
steeped in rank urine. Musk is generally brought from 
China. 

110 Myrauolanes, a kind of medicinal fruity litde used as suoh 
in England^ growing chiefly in Bengal and Malabar. They 
are generally about the size of a date, pointed at the end^ * 
extremely harch and of a yellowish brown colour. When 
young, and tlie shell is soft, they are sometimes candied, 

1 1 1 Myrrh, a kind of gum resin issuing by incision, and some** 
times spontaneously^ from the trunk and larger brancheaof a 
tree. That which is imparted from India, is produced in 
Abyssinia. Myrrh varies much in the size of the pieces, in 
taste, and colour. The best sort is semi-transparent, firiable, 
unctuous to the touch, of an uniform light or reddish yellow 
colour; a strong, but not ungrateful smell, and very bitter 
taste. It is often adulterated, and then opaque, and either 
white or of a dark colour, apinroaching to black, with a dis*** ^ 
agreeable odour. It is a very useful medicine. 

112 Nutmegs, which are almost exclusively produced in die 
Molucca Islands, ai;e of two kinds, male and femak* The 
former is a wild nut, without taste or smell. The fianale, 
which is the common Nutmegs grows in e thick pulp, which 
separates into two valves, and disooVers a slender diell, 
(closely invested by the micse)^ whidi contains the seed et 
Nutmeg. The tree yields three CrofMi annually ; in April, 
August, and December. When the fruit is gathered, the 
outer covering is stripped off, and the contents dried in the 
sun. After being siii«iked Sfxt a considerable time in the 
shell, the Nutmegs are taken out, mid thrown into a strong 
miifture of lime and water, to preserve them. They are 
then cleaned, and packed in chests fbr ezpoitatiim. The 
largest and heaviest Nutmegs are to be chosen, oHvMdbsped, 
well marbled an the outside, reddish withiiH iinetUpus itf 
substance, and of a firagrant smell.»An ensntial Off is 
obtained at Banda by distiUation of the nulsretidl, by ex« 



pressipn, a thick eebaceous oil What is often denominated 
Oil of Mace^ is in reality expressed Oil of Nutmegs. 

118 Ncrx Vomica, the fruit, or rather the seed of the fruit, or 
berry, of a large tree growing on the Malabar Coast, and in 
the Islands of Timor and Ceylon. It is shaped like a button, 
round and flat, with a small prominence in the middle on 
both sides of a grey colour, covered with a kind of down ; 
internally hard and tough* It possesses a strong narcotic, 
deleterious quality, and is ( certain poison to all animals 
except the human, species. Ti)e largest, whitest, newest, 
and cleanest are the best.-— An extract has sometimes been 
brought, wliich, as well as the nut, is used in medicine. 

114 Oker, or Oc/ire, a genus of earths, slightly coherent, and 
composed of fine, smooth, soft, argillaceous particles, rough 
to the touch, and readily diffusible in water. Ochres are of 
various colours, as red, blue, yellow, brown, green, &c. 

118 Oliranum, a gummy resin brought from the East Indies 
and Turkey, usually in drops or tears, like those of Mastich, 
u but larger; of a pale yellowish, and sometimes of a reddish 
colour; taste moderately warm and pungent; smell strong, 
,1 ^ not very agreeable. It is considered to be Thus, or Frank- 
'^incense, in the tear* The purest Olibanum is semi-pellucid, 
and of a light yellow colour, 

llfi OnvM, the inspissated juke of the White Poppy, which 
gr<nv8 plentifully in the soil about the Ganges. It is partly 
of the resinous, and partly of the gummy kind, heavy, of 
a dense texture, and not perfectly dry; colour brown, so 
. ^ dark and dusky as to appear at first black; a dead and faint 
; WUidl; taste bitter and acrid. That wi^ is made at Patna, 
is esteemed throughout India. It is brought from the East 
Indies in round mastee, dosely covered with successive 
, layers of Poppy or Tobacco leaves, to the thickness of nearly 
one-fourth of an inch.t It is less narcotic, more nauseous, 
and cheaper than thoi Turkey Opium; and » supposed to 
he a<nne|inies adnlterated with oowi*ihu^. The narcotic 
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properbes of Optuni render it a poweifiil and nae&l SwdBx 
cine 

117 Or\ngi.-Flowbh Water, a cordial water diatiUed from frio 
flower's of the Orange tree. 

118 Ori‘imlnt, Aurtpigminium, Sulpkurd of Arseme, a mineral 
composed of sulphur and arsenic, sometimes artafidiUljr pro- 
duced, but generally found native in the earth, as one tim 
ores of arsenic. It is of two kinds; red or Realgar; aadpe^ 
Um, which ib brought from India under tlie native name at 
HartaJL Tins occurs in lumps, or fragments, pondetotis, of 
a bright lemon colour, passing into gold yellow, and Aurora 
red. Its internal lustre is very brilliant; between ■mtlty and 
semi-metallic. Used as a pigment. 

119 OrtA, AUar, or Oil of Roses, is obtuned in the frfioiHiig 
manner. A gla/ed earthen jar, oT dean cadt, & filed wRh 
rose-blossom-leavcs, imd spring water poured in just suffi- 
cient to cover them. The vessel, with its contents, fa theb 
placed in the sun for two or three dajm: at the end of the 
third or fourth day, amidl particles of yellow ott w 91 be'aeSB 
floating on the surfkce of the water, whidi, id the odurse of 
a week, will haye hicreaSed tO atfin scum; thisik tajeen iqp 
by a Utde cotton tied to the ttid 0^ a Stick, and squeezed 
into a small phial. Attar of RmSs fo.oiken aduheratSi^ and 
tile essential oil obtained frotn the nlphigs of Ssndal wood 
sometimes substituted in its Stead. * 

IflO Panov Biro Feathbrs are axtt/estSdy %ht, soft, and ddi^ 
cate; resenfolingthq' diown^ the dude. Their colour 

is white, admetimea al^h^y T«rlq;ated witii black, 
tippeta, and ofh«r tibiBar Httities, made jMf these fcathanb ' 
ere often brought flnm'Iii^ ds {tfesents. 

Ifll Pea1u.s are obtained fiwfo a aKlj^^, eodunoidy called tiw 
pear! cystef. The priOdpSl RShetfes are on the Oo^ of 
MudN.’^SAfifb^een and the tilU 

Itiand of BdbaieiH'in ^'1%rdiurbali^ and at Htinati, tm 
tiwCeaatcf QfoiB. TlwpesdtBverS'pl^tlld'tffidto'bq^tl^ 

a 
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aboare in little pits, and cover them vith sand, tiD the shell 
opens^ and the fish is destroyed. The Pearls are then pro- 
cured, cleansed, and passed through a kind of sieve, accord- 
ing to thw sizes, the lanallest are denominated seed or ounce 
Peari^ and are of very inferior value. The quality or value 
of Pearls depends chiefly upon their size and colour. Their 
true shape is a perfect round. The colour should be a pure 
white; not dull and lifdeas, but clear and brilliant; free 
from foulness, spot, or stain fuilhces naturally smooth and 
g^ 08 sy,^The shell, which is the Mother qf Pearl, is com- 
pressed and flat, nearly orbicular; the inside exquisitely po- 
lished, and of the whiteness and water of the Pearl itself. 
It has the mnne Ittstte on the outside, when the external 
coats have been removed by aquafortis. It is used (espe- 
cially by the Chinese and Japanese) in a variety of inlaid 
works, toys, itc. 

ISS Ptfpga, the thiit of a shrub, somewhat similar to the vine, 
which is cultivated in the Dutch Islands of Java and Sumatra, 
in Ceylon, and particularly on the Malabar Coast. There 
are two kinds; the blach and nMie. lli^latter is prepared 
by detadiing its oatw hark or rind.^ Hum is, however, 
said to be a sort of nativtr ,9bite Pepper, superior to the fSao* 
Citions. The natives h pufltie of the eommon pefqper; 
and procure fi»m it ]&swisfru fisnented ^piritf^^Xoa^Pepper 
is a driedfiruit of idKWtan hidi in length, send of the titidci- 
nessef alargego9«ei|ailL; iqrlindrieal figure andhrosraiab 
colour; said to bes'''HNNied by » phat stpnbt^ the 
emnnum Pcpper^piT^piljiwt (ooinaaitiyipeiiChgfWMu^ 
is ttfde ^ gtindiag the 1 ^ pode eeeds cf the red Qip* 

t&ixm iridiBhiNiodaawe ]«odigjb«dy hot vad ixa-inMagdoas 
pqifMr, jef « red coleuf. 

ISS Ptmn, « heaiitiM ysilow pigment, in the eooqMMitioaof 
whidi thejndne of Hlw ilitnd to be« cMsTingre- 

dimik. |t is hropgMi» in»s«iuM|ihiqq^cf vesdoceste in 
celoiffUke«phQi^ ^tithnfdee^gmdhVttsmuih saadUttlr 
or notade. 
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l:<4 Quicksilver, or Marcury. There is but Kttle Mereiuy 
brought from the East Indies, and that diieAy protittred 
either from Chin'i, or from mines in Japan. What is sold 
here as Japan Mercury is, however, supposed to be manu* 
iactured in Europe. Its character and uses are well known. 

1 25 Radix Contrayerva, a medidnal root of a South Aiheriean 
plant, the juice of which is poisonous. It is caHed Contra- 
yerva, (i. e. counter>p<M3on), because the root is said to be 
an antidote to the poiscm of its juice. The rbot is knotty, 
externally of a reddish brown colour, and pale within; taste 
sub-astringent, warn, and bitter. 

126 Ravens ARA. The article imported from India under this 
denomination is a nut of a dark brown colour, the size of a 
nutmeg, in smell and taste resembling both Cloves and Pi- 
mento: internally it is divided into cells, and contains a 
kernel extremely hot and biting to the taste. With a strong 
spicy 8mcll.»Ravensara is, however, the name given to 
the bark of the Gove-Cinnamon tree, growing in the 
Brazils and Madagascar, of wfaiidi the foregoing is 

the fruit. ^ 

127 Rsowoon, piroperly so called, ik M^hnght from Africa and 

the Bnzilft Bed SMndert Appaatt tft the only sort of 

Redwood imported from the EaslIndHMi 'See 142. 

129 BHoeana, or Bkam, is the targ2 fodta of a plant, dried. 
Balt India Rhubarb is produoed id Gdna, and ia eaaily dis- 
'tingnkiied from TurkUhjJo which H fr^itferior invaltte. 
The latter is cut into nmndbh peeei^ fried from the bark, 
11 ^ a hole fhaotti^ die SMddlo' of-eadk pteot. The East 
India ia m lotqjish pieeef^ baidei!^ heavier, and more com- 
pect Good ldidlMih.idtMdd^bw firm aiM tMM, btfr tio^ 
flinty, eadly reducible to o flue b(^||R ylllow powder, atifl 
dioQld impsortto the spittle a safiMt tinge, whhwieinov^p 
din 9 rjitdieinoi^> Iti 'taste is sttb^acrifl, bitt^Ikh, iNfrw 
whatestringetit;’aneaRidig^y amo^t^ Ite vdltnliilb’frodl* 
dnsl'iimilitiee estweU known. 

02 
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1S9 Bice, called in India Bras or Bray, is a grain sufficiently 
knqwn. The large grained Kice is generally less esteemed 
in the East Indies than the smaUer and whiter soit. In the 
husk it is called Paddee, a coarse kind of which is often 
brought as food for animals on board East India ships. 
tSO Rosewood. The Ltgnum Rhodium, or Aspalaihus, (whence 
the Oleum Rhodii is obtained), is heavy, oleaginous, some- 
what sharp and bitter to the taste, of a strong smell, and 
purple colour. The Chim Rosewood, called by the natives 
Tac-tau, is odorous, of a led^sh black colour, streaked, and 
fiill of dne veins, which «ippear to be painted. The manu- 
&ctures of this Wood are more valued in China than the 
varnished or japanned. There are baser kinds of Rosew ood 
of inferior value. 

131 RonoE, a pigment of a beautiful ruse colour, procured from 
the red colouring matter of Safflower. It is brought from 
China spread on small papers, or in pots. 

13d Rubies. The true Ruby is of a red colour, mixed with blue 
or yellow. It occurs in grains, small rounded iVagments, 
and crystals. The mriental Ruby wPround in Pegu, the 
Island of Ceylov;|^" #94;# other parts of the East Indies. 
All coloured ^1'' wWtever hue, (according to Taver- 

nier), are denommated in India* 
li9 Runoama r'fA, an earth pf a deep red colour; procured pro- 
bably from a district (ft same name on the Burrampooter. 
IM Safflower, called ^ 90 hpastard Saffron, the RcHrets of tlie 
Carthamus, an amnia^ plalH;, which grows about three ftet 
in height in inosti of tBe Varm parts of Asia, aa well as in 
iRttropa* Sajffiower is brou|^t1n d|rysman c 
'and coinkina twocclouring The 

fbrmeir h nl^Rttle Wdue; but the latter afibvds a beautiftil 
roee-nd'd^etW pigment. The quality of Saffiower depaids 
uptm Itt* eotocOv wHldb^ Should h& of a brlgM sMBron hue. 
It has been bronjpit ttem India in a course pdmier; but in 
this form it ia liable to addheriticm.--*^^ InlBa^Safftewer ia 
sometimes called Cussom^ 
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135 Saffron is obtained in this country from the flower of the 
Crocus, which is picked, dried, and prepared in cakes. The 
foreign, which is less esteemed than our own, is dhie% 
brought from Spain, and some from Egypt. It is liht proba^ 
bly produced in India. Saffron is used in medicine and 
in dying. 

136 Sago is produced by a species of palm tree, growing spon* 
taneously in the East Indies. The tree yields- a wliitish 
meal, which is prepared by the Malays into small roundish 
grains. It is a wholesome nourishing food, and will pre- 
serve for many ycar8.~The Powder is probably the mealy 
substance without further prepai'ation. It mkkes a fine 
white jelly. 

137 Sal Ammoniac, Muriate of Ammonia, is procured ^Jfom a 
variety of substances, but is supposed to be obtmned in 
India, as in Egypt, by sublimation from the dung of certain 
animals, especially cows. It is commonly brought in cakes, 
or large crystals, sometimes in the form of a basin. It has 
no smell; taste bitter, pungent, and urinous. . It is used 
variously in the arts; by the dyer, the gold-refiner, the 
tinner, and th^oppersmith. 

138 Sal Gkm is Rock or Fossil Soli,* of which there are large 
hills or rocks in several parts of ^tiiewdsld. In the province 
of Labor, in Hindostan, is a rock c^ ^sidt upwards of 400 
feet high. It comes in crystalled masses of a greyish, 
varying to a violet blue, or flesh Colour; semi-transpa- 
rent, brinle^ and of a shining inten^^ustee. It is manu- 
factured into common salt. , 

139 Salbp, a preparation from the i^ed nt>ot si[>ecies of Orchis. 

It is a wholesome and nutritive imported from. 
India. 

I’h * 

HO Saltpetre^ Nitre, JViirBte. ^ Pote*^ m produced tjatora^ 

^ — ::jl: — 1:_ — :: ■- — 

-.A;., I. V ■ . . 

* B]( JjtQfk Sdt, geaeftf 4«m,.i»-iwtf9ntoo4 tU idtf 4ng the 

cihh^ whieh ib'ave iindeifOiifr 

■ ■ ' G'«'- ' ‘ 
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mid artificially. Many of the lands in India (especially in 
the vallies of the great rivers), abound in native Saltpetre. 
In the Presidency of Calcutta a large quantity is annually 
mafih&ctured and exported. It is also produced in China. 
Its chief consumption is in the manufacture of gunpowder. 
The native Saltpetre is collected generally as a thin granular 
crust, or efflorescence, which is .speedily reproduced It is 
refined, and brought in rather impure crystals. 

141 Sanguis Dkaconis, a red resin, which exudes from certain 
large palm trees in the I Indies. It is of a deep, uniform, 
dull red colour. The best comes sometimes in oval drops, 
and is rather dear; but it is commonly brought in roundish 
masses, or cakes, wrapped in palm leaves, generally impure, 
and withou^i^taste or smeU. It is often adulterated, and 
what is sold here is sometimes factitious. When pulverized, 
it becomes of a fine crimson colour; and, solved in alcohol, 
forms a blood red tincture. It is used a little in medicine, 
but chiefly in staining, lackering, and varnishing. It is 
very permanent, and not acted on by moisture. 

142 Saundcrs, SatUalum, called also Sandal Wood,* (from the 
French abbreviated name SatUalJ, is ¥ wood of the San* 
taliniu. There ai* three wrts; the v>hUe,_^ytlUm, and red. 
The two fonnei' pre |iB«daeed from the same tree, and are 
generally bnu^t ill Jaige billets from various parts ed the 
East Indies, partiimlarly the Island of Timor, in the Indiaft 
Ocean, where riiia weed grows in abundance. The^ri is 
ejS a pale wfaMdi colour, ho smdil or taste. The HCimd is 
the interior wood of the tree, of a grateM and aromatic 
smell, and bitterldi taste. It is used in the manufreture of 
iteious toys, &e. and in India end ddna'is bnttat ih houses, 


* As the idodhy .C3>94 sI Wood idlh Tshow SsHadstsIs somaiimei east, 
tioned, itnaybepre|w4or«iWtbeTeadsr, AwnuxefiiUandiatiihctoiy inihi. 
mtioB, to the MIowtog Art. iWhlj AiUnli 

Dietioott, of Choathtty; attl'Salyei^ BiUsn. Art. B es ad Wi . 
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on account of its fragrant scent. There being a gi^ con- 
sumption of this wood in the East Indies, litde of it is sent 
to Europe. Botli these woods were fbrmcrly used in me- 
dicine. — The Red Saunders, which is less esteemed, is 
procured from a different tree, said to be common on die 
Coast of Coromandel. It comes in round billets, of a 
blackish red colour on the outside, a deep, brighter red 
within; with a wavy grain; without smell or tctste, unless 
recent. Red Saunders is often confounded with Brasil or 
common redwood, which it resembles in appearance. They 
may be distinguished by the former being of a red colour, 
mixed with a little yellow, sweetish taste, and giving out its 
colour to water: Red Saunders yields only to alcohol, is of 
a dull blood colour, and rather bitter to the taste. Some 
travellers confound it likewise with Ca&atour Wood, which 
is used in dying, and grows also on the Coromandel Coast. 
--i-A fragrant Oil is procured from the raspings of the Yellow 
Saunders, The red has been imported in coarse powder; 
probably for the purpose of extracting its colouring matter 
with greater frcility. 

143 ScAMMONY, I concreted vegetable juice, partly resinous, andg 
partly gummy. The best is brought from Aleppoi in light 
spongy masses, easily friable, of a diming ash colour, ver« 
ging to black; when^ powd^ddF of a grey or whitish colour. 
An inferior sort, full oC end impurities, is brought from 
Smyrna. It has a fiimt unpleasant s^iell; taste bitterish, 
somewhat acrimonious. It is employed in medicine.^Z>fa* 
gtydium is Scammonyjpnqpared fcfr medicinal use. 

144 SuA Cow, Horse, or Horse Teedu These are different 
names of the same animal; itfeirss is the northern name finr 
Horse. These teeth or tusks m a sort of ivory, but less 
esteemed than Elqduuits^ Te^. 

145 Sea SnSLLs are procured in the greatest variety and beauty 
fjtom about f|ie shores of India, China, and the IsUndi. ^ 

04 
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The fine natural polish they exhibit, is often crroneoubl> sup- 
posed to be the effect of art. 

146 Sealing Wax is made chiefly from Shell Lac, or Seed Lac, 
and coloured with a suitable pigment. The Sealing \\ ax 
imported from India, in round sticks, is very coarse, and ill 
made; burning with a disagreeable smell, and hardening 
with difficulty. 

147 Sena, or Senna, the leaves of the Cama Senna, which arc 
small, dry, of a yellowish green colour, taste a little acrid 
and bittei, smell not disagreeable. Senna is bi ought from 
varioijis parts. The Alexan <ai| is reckoned the best. Some 
is produced at Mocha, and some in Persia. It should be 
new, of a strong smell, the leaves lender and perfect. It is 
a gentle purgative medicine. 

148 Shawls, brougiit from India, are manufactures of fine mooI, 
the produce of a sheep, or goat, nativ v of Cashmere, or the* 
adjoining country of Thibet. This wool is at first of a dark 
grey colour, but is bleached by means of a preparation of 
rice flour. The most beautifiil Shawls are said to come from 
Cashmere. They are of two kinds; Long, or Scarfs, and 
Square, or Shawl Handkerchiefs, Other articles of apparel, 
as waistcoats, cravats, stockings, &c. are made of the same 
materials^ The borders of the Shawl are attached after 
fabrication, but hi s6 nice a mimQer, that the joining is not 
perceptible* The first oosf; of a Shawl in India is 8 rupees;^ 
from thence, in proportion to the quality, to 15 and SO. 
Some of the best cost 40 ritpoes. 

149 Silk is the produce rf the BamijfOB , or Silk Worm, a native 

of China, to n^hich eountty thje.artide of silk wgs originally 
peculiar. The Chipo is a 

of merchandise^ and h%h]y a9teenRed» of a doUcate pearl 
white. That of Bengalis htMori imd genially of a deep 

' ■■■■■ ; ■ Ii j I ' I ' " 

« wonbafi^at gs, fid. 
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jellow colour. Silk is likewise produced in great quantity 
in Japan^ but the Government is averse to traffic. The Floss 
silk of China seems to be the waste silk that surrounds the * 
cocoons^ (r. e. the balls of silk spun by the insect)^ and 
serves to fasten them to the twigs on which they hang; It 
is infenor in quality^ and is generally employed as caps to 
secure tlie raw silk when packed. The husks and knubs 
are the refuse rejected by the windster. Silk is brought 
from India only in the raw state. Some of the Bengal 
is organzined by the East India Company after impor- 
tation. This process is the twisting two threads together 
into one. 

150 Snuff^ an article well known to be manufactured from 
Tobacco. The most valuable Snuff imp^^rted from India is 
the Masulipatam^ which is of a dark colour^ nearly black, 
moist, and coarse grained. Opium is said to be an ingredient 
in Its composition. 

151 Soy is prepared from a kind of bean, growing in Japan and 
the East Indies. The natives boil the seeds, and lidding 
com, either wheat or barley, and common salt, they 
ferment the mass. The Uquor is then expressed and fil- 
trated. 

15S Spelter, or Zinc, a metal ef a bluish white colour, 
produced plentifully in China. ^!t possesses singular pro- 
perties; is used in medicine, and greatly in the arts, 
especially in the manufaeture of brato. Zinc is not found 
native, but is extracted from Calamine ahd other ores by 
distillation. 

153 SpiKENARn, a sort of grasfij^from which anciently a highly 
esteemed ointment was inade. In its. dried state, as im^ 
ported, it is of a yellow colour, with bttle or no smell, and 
a slight aromatic taste. Acddent led to its discovery in the 
Peninsula of India about 80 yeaVa ago. It is use^in medi- 
cine, but not modi known. 
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154 Spwiits of the Cape of Good Hope. There is a kind of 
Brandy made at that settlement in very considerable 
quantity. 

155 SetriLZiSj Sciltaf the Sea Onion, grows spontaneously on 
the sea-shore in many warm climates. The root is used 
in medicine^ and is either red or while. The latter is pre- 
ferred. These roots are larger, somewhat oval shaped, 
composed of several coats, like onions; taste very nauseous, 
intensely bitter, and so acrimonious, that they ulcerate the 
skin, if much handled. 

156 SqumANTHUM, a specie^ of rush, called Sweet Rush, or 
Camels* Hajf, sometimes brought from Turkey and Arabia, 
tied up in bundles about a foot long. The stalk, in shape 
and colour, resembles a barley straw. It is full of fungous 
'pith, like our common rush; leaves like those of wheat. 
When in perfection, it has a hot, bitterish, not unpleasant 
taste, and a very fragrant smell. It was formerly (but is 
not at present) used in medicine. 

157 Storax, or Styrax, a resinous juice, obtained from the Storax 
tree, which grows in the East Indies, Arabia, Syria, &c. 
It is commonly divided into solid, and liquid. The latter is 

1 procured by boiling the bi^urk and branches of the tree in 

' ^ater; it should be glutinous, of a reddish or ash colour, 
transparent, very fragrant, and of the consistence of honey. 
The solid is of two sorts; Ckdamila, (so called from being 
formerly brought fromPamphylia in reeds), which generally 
comes in masses composed of whitish and pale reddish brown 
tears, unctuous, and soft like wax; and common Storax, which 
is less pure, brilliant, and fragrant, than the o&er«. When 
the Calamita is in the tear, ordre^, (which is inrdiy brought) 

* it is Very pure and valuable, li^t sometimes passes for 
Storax is factitious. 

158 SuccADEs, the gmimal den wunatkte to green fruits, 

and Cftron# candied, and preserved in syrup. 
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159 Sugar. The Sugar Cane is cultivated in China, Bengat ^ 
the Coast of Malabar, in Batavia, &c. particularly at tiie 
last-mentioned place. East India Sugar is reckoned gene- 
rally of a better quality than the West India, and Is obtained 
at less expense. Its nature, properties, and the method of 
procuring it, are sufficiently known. 

160 Sugar Candy is prepared from sugar. Tlie syriqt is cla- 
rified, and boiled down to a certain point; then SUfiered 
slowly to crystallize. The White is manufiictured from twi- 
ned sugar, and never deliquesces, or becomes moist (as thi 
brown is liable to do) in a damp air. Brought chiefly from^ 
China. 

161 Talc, a magnesian fossil, composed of very fine smooth glis- 
tering lamime, or plates. It occurs in various parts of the 
world, and differs in colour and appearance. The Talc im- 
ported from India (called Vbruc) comes in flat, roundish 
plates, 8emi-tranq>arent, and of a yellowish colour. It is 
probably procured from China, where it is much used in 
making lamps, lanthoms, &c. 

1 ^ Taharinds, the fruit of the Tamarind trie, freed from the 
outer shell, and the pulp and seeds preserved in syrup. 
The tree is native of both Indies. The East India Tama- 
rinds are preferred to those of the West; and mayube dis- 
tinguidted by the greater huitb ot tiie pods, and by the 
pulp being drier, and of a darker ehhmr. 

16s Tea, the dried leaves of a plaht gravriftg in China, Ton- 
quin, and the Ides of Japan. The Chinese assert that there 
is but one species of the Tea Tree, and that the difference in 
the quali^ and eppisifranoe of Tea arises from the soi], 
and methods of curing; a dbief operation in which is tiut 
tf tatcKng, or roasting tiie leavea in a iatek, or iron pm- 
To detail minutdly tbs' various dharaeters of Tea would 
eoeupy too large a space; the following Inuf aocou n t 
agnat tfaereibre suffice,— >1116 Orbens axe, 1 . 0 

Awglp', (a local name), leaves huge, fine, &t, aQdriean-«v 
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2. Twankay, or Tunkey, a fine sort of Hyson, oftener 
, tatched and picked than the Single. — 3. Hyson, (He-tchime, 
name of the first chop or date when made), leaves chiscly 
wled, and small; green colour, verging to a blue.* — 
4* Hyson-sHn (so called from its rescniblauee to the peel 
of the Hyson), is the large loose leaves of tlie Hyson; 
light green colour; faint delicate smell: known here by 
the name of £Zoom-^ca.-*-The superior Hyson^skm is also 
selected from* the Hyson. — ^'Ihe Blacks are, 1. hohea, 
{Voo^e, a local name)^ of arions qualities; in the common, 
^ the colour of the leaves s the iijfii»ion deep. — 

2. Congpu, {Cong-foo, i e. greai care in the preparation), 
rather large, somew^hat g^enish. The best Bohea is 
often sold for Congou. — 3. Campotj, (a Jocal name), fragrant, 
a violet smell; ii^sion pale.— 4.’ Souchong (Se-oiv- 
jihxmgp i. very Utile SQrtJ, is only thi|^ l>est Congou pvo- 
oured firom young trees, growing in a good soil. The 
real Souchong is produced in very trifling^ quantity, and 
is extravagantly dear' in China. The infusion of Spuchong 
is. a yellowish green .— Pekoe {Pe-how, i. e. w/UieJirst 
leaf, or hair,) is the tender, leaves,^ gathered just after 
the trees have been^ in bloom, end exhibits soft, white, 
downy known in 

Minioercc, as IfK^ name), young leaves and 

atalks.— (a locd^]:^mlp)b \ cured like Bqhea; bad 
. smell, ^ and (^ little « yel^e^^^-oi^chitig ^. , (a local ,)pame), 

- Q^te^^ ’* qia^le tp ^ i| t^tttate^ ^prodac^ near 

.jOjK^ton; .(pnsumption.— 

(nams cf long taxd tl^inu— 

.T^ 4 are 

* The O whw-iii ihe- wwt^ g>aw t— i bat thk h only lold 
naU. .hidfWtid bff|^<'e«miidDij; about 
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cured like the other black tea8> but lire genmlly of less 
value. — What is called Gunpowder II a variety of HyMI> 
made into Utile bolls. One sort of tea is often substituted 
for another in China^ as Bohea Sov HyscNBf and oko 
vena, by altering the mode of curing. Tea is also somef 
times adulterntod by the mutnre of leaves of odmif trees 
with it. This may be detected by opening the leaves 
with boilinrr water^ and observing whether they ate in- 
dented like the tca4eaf, ' 

Ifil' Tf.\ke (ir Tick-wood^ a hard wood of a darkidi colour, and 
susceptible of a good polish. It i^ plentiftilly procured in 
many parts of India, which circumstance, and its great 
rability, render it highly serviceable in shif^building. 

165 Terha Japonic a. This artide, called by the natives of India 
CuH, has obtained various names, as Catechu, Cashoo, Cautch^ 
8(C. It is a strong extract prepared by decoction from the 
wood of a tree,* growing in several parts of India, particularly 
in the province of Bahar. The extract is evaporated to dry* 
ness; then, being spread on a cloth, is shaped into quadrsna 
gular pieces, by’mesns of a string, and dried in the sum It , 
is a dry, pulverable substance, of ared brown colour, brighter 
internally, uniform in brittls> and friabfo; with- 

out imellj taste airttfogiait, imcGeeded by upermanent muci- 
laginous sweetness* It idton ajppears ndned with earthy im- 
purities. There are twoVaristiM^ tHa Ikngal^ and 
which differ but little ftom eac^ at1isr» ' Terra Japonaca is 
employed in medicine^ and by.tha nhlivas of India in dying. 
It contains an itatuiOidiy large quantity of tannin. A com^ 

' pound of Terra Jlponfol, witb Afoeti’Csirdiimoms, and other 


• Mr. Barrow states however, that the Catechu, or Red Earth, of foe M 
Bhartnaoppttl^ b the fecale of the Areca Hut, boiled with ih ■ 

the Te/iii use, b theashes of a partkolar 

found fofsfanimidthaitef fostmtefu liiaiifo. JVavfo hi 
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aroBtttki, Bude into small round eakecj or lozenges, is 
* chewed by the natives, and has beoi brought to Europe by 
the Dutdi, under the name of Siri gala gmba. A similar 
artide has been odled by us Gambia. 

IdS TiN.>-Tinstone, an ore of Tin, is found in the peninsula of 
Malaoesy and in the Island of Banca. 

IB7 Tobacco derives its name fiom the Island of Tabasco, in 
South America, whence it was first imported. Cheroot* (the 
form in which Tobacco is ' roqght firom India) are the leaves 
relied up, about four inches img. They are brought in 
stKisIl qiiantities, diiefly for private use. 

168 Tvrbith, the root oX a plant growing in various parts of 
India, particularly in the liquid of Ceylon, and on the Ma- 
labar Coast It is cut into oblong pieces, the size of the 
finger, dry, rerinous, brown without, vdiitish within; taste 
> Bub« 8 crid, and nauseous. It should be recent, compact, not 
wrinkled, and not too much covered with gum or resin, 
which is often done by design. Its use is in medicine. 
TuRMBUtc, the roots of the CurewMo, which grows natu> 
taUy in India and China. The roots rbsemUe Ginger, but 
are round, jointed, andcf a de^ yellow colour. They are 
used in medicine, and yidd dao a beautifiil, but not dura- 
ble^ yellow itye. Turmeric diould be duwen larger new, 
heavy, resinous; and dil^cult to break. 

1710 ToamTim Ott is distilled from Tnipentine. It possesses 
dl the properties of other esseattial oila, and with Gum Copal 
ftrms a very fine vuinidi. 

171 Tdtbhaoub, or IWmqg, is a white i^oy of ooppd, ainc, 
and iroB» artificially B MUb ine d . TlieO>ineaelbtoag;orwMte 
cappgtf contaiaB nidk^ and aportion af dlWari The com* 
t poaitioB of thia is not eiacdy knowm 
17s VuniBCMiCiUb an Ita^ composftion of vsp 

! rioua ediUe artkliaa, xvduoed to a paste; and fimned into 
. dander wormlikeplaoeii; fimn whence its nainn. Loektogh 
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a kind of VeimicelH^ prepared from rice at Cochin Chinav and 
thence exported in considerable quantity to Japan and Chinas 
where it is much esteemed. It is transparent^ and gives a 
consistence to soup. The Chinese Locksoy is opaque, and 
less esteemed. 

173 Worm Seed (so called from being esteemed a cure fbr woma 
in children) are the seeds of the Santonicumi which growa 
naturally. 

174 Zedoaria^ or Ticdoary^ is the root of a plant cultivated at 
Siam, where it is much valued. The plant has thick, fleshy, 
swelling, roundish, clustering roots, of a dight aromatic 
smell, and biting taste. They are used in medicine. Zedoory 
is also produced in Ceylon and Malabar.-«*A kind of Zedoary 
was imported a short time since under the name of &wa JRoo^* 
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SCFU'.BIIILK OF RATES 

CIl^KC.ID BY THE 

EAST TXDIA COMPANY 

For the Manngcmoit o/* (iooda imported by Private 
Mcrcluuda. 


WimnumsE-l^RNT 


cnlculiUef) (>n the 
mle value of tfOiKlft 
■old at the Out)- 'per W(<t>k> ft«nu tlie ditto of 
pwiY*** and thLs))>p>ontTv iirtiH CrMoni 

on tiu ofcti'iTiatwl iicm uil tU dehvtiy of 
vnlnt'ofKOTKh. M*Ul the goodv.! 
bN' pruau! bai>; 
g<tau 


Uatk*/? <’«•»/ 


rf. 


cL 




Alk\li — See Kelp. 

Aloes 
Anni'-eed 
AiinttUo 
Arrow Root. 

AssjifMida ^ 

Barilla — See Kelp'. 

Bees’ Wjix 
Benjamin 
Borax 

Calicoes^ White 
— " ■ — ■ — printed or dyed^See 
ProKibited Goods. 


10 0 
\ 0 0 

*2 If) 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

2 10 0 

4 0 0 

2 0 0 


2 i»cr cl test. 
I ditto. 

1 ditto. 

Z ditto. 

1 J ditto. 

ditto, 

1 tiitto. 

2 ditto. 

2 ^ler bale. 


* For wharfugp, 'anrlrnf;, canaf^**, housing, coo[»»nng, taring, in»*n(ling 
packages if biukon Ov fud iniiy d ip’i breakage, enlaigtng Indigo or oMtfr <b •^l^ 
when necessary, W‘Mgl.i.»g, ^h(a!^gtothJ buyrr>, printing i aMl»»gii<*>., sfM'og 
at thesales at the Fast lm!u ll'iu'.e, or ghewing and aiT^ndanct* lu case tlie 
importer shall sell the good" by pnsate miUn and deliveiirg. 

+ N. H On g'iods vnd at the Comiwiny’s ';alr»«, the nnporn r is to pay the 
weekly rent unnl the rro;///?/-»///y ("i.e, the dav hx,ed h>t the full payirent of 
the go ids), from which day lii*- baser is to pay ii In ca e ^he p.nKl» shail not 
pass the sales, the wbol« nf ih« Wari*hou.it* rent until ihe period of delivery, 
will of course roniam a cherge upon the pood^, and b * p^id by the imitortar^ or 
the person to whom he may transfer lus properiv m thi* i/oods 

H 
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Cambogiu 
Calnipbirc 
Cardernoms 
Oa^Hia 13uds 
— — IJgnea 
Castor Oil 
Cayenne Pepper 
Ch iixa Hoot 

Cinnabar > .v*. 

Cinnamon 

doves 

Cochineal 

Coflee, Mocha 

■■■■ " ■ '"■■ Bourbon 
Col umbo Root 
Cornelians 
Cotton Wool, Bengal 

— Bourbon 

Cowries 
Dragon's Blood 
Eleplinnts* T eeth* . 

Dalanga 
G albaniun 

CTalls*‘«^%%^«‘«'»-^ ^'V'% 

CjingCT ■«.»-v».^-%^-»-*'»v» ■*%.-»,%■■» 

Gum Ammoniac 

" " •- ' Arabic 
"■■ ■■■■— Copal 
■' ' Senega 

Trjigacanth 

Hemp and Sunn 
Indigo 

Kelp; Barilla^ or Alkuli 
Lac Lake 
Long Pepper 
All 

Mother o’pearl Sheila 
Munleet 


1 

atfts per cent.\ 

1 

\V arf:hoU)>i'-Ki;iu 
per Week. 

£ 

.y. 

(/. 

tf. 

d. 

i.> 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 per chc^t. 

o 

0 

0 

0 

K' ilitto. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

ll ditto. 

2 

10 

0 

0 

1 ditto. 

o 

10 

0 ' 

0 

1 ditto. 

o 

10 

0 

0 

1 ditto. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Oi I.(:r bag. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

(),J ditto. 

o 

0 

0 

0 

J per chest. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 ^ per balc- 
J J per chest. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

l 5 ditto. 

o 

0 

0 

0 

2 })er bait*. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

li ditto. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

o| per bag. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 per cbc'it. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 ditto. 

2 

.0 

0 

0 

1 j per bale. 

I 

10 

0 

0 

l ! ditto. 

1? ditto. 

, 0 J per bag. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 


3 

0 

0 

! 0 

l| per cliest. 

2 

0 

0 

1 0 

1 per cwt. 

4 

0 

0 

1 ^ 

Ori per bag. 

4 

0 

0 


2 per chest. 
J ^ ditto. 

3 

0 

0 

! 0 

4 

' 0 

0 

! 0 

o| per bag. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 per chest. 
2 ditto. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 ditto. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 ditto. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 ditto. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 ditto. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 per bale* 

2 

0 

0 

0 

I J per cheat. 

7 

0 

0 

0 

04 pOT cwt. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

l| per chest. 

4 

0 

0 

0 

04 per bag. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

' chest, 

4 

0 

0 

1 0 

2 ditto. 


per cwt. 
.04 pet bag. 
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Rates ptr C mt Warehouse-Rent 
^ pel Week. 

^ 6. d. s, d. 

^ 0 0 0 1 per cliesle 

aVTusliiis, 1 10 0 0 1^ p^r bale. 

printed or ilyed — See Pro- 
hibited (Joods. 

MyiMbolanes 4 0 0 0 0^ per bag. 

Myrrh 0 0 0 l| per chest. 

Nankeen (’loth 2 0 0 0 Ip. bale or ch. 

Niitinegs 1 0 0 0 lj| per cheat. 

Nux Voinied 4 0 0 0 o| per bag. 

Oils, ( heniiedl 2 0 0 0 1 per chest 

01ibainiini*wa.^^^s„^....^,<w*,.^,a^,.sa*^^ 4 0 0 0 2 ditto. 

Pepper, Black 2 0 0 0 1 per bag ot 3i6 ib<. 

White 2 0 0 0 OjiKibarof 52411*. 

Prohibited Piece-goods 1 10 0 0 J J per bale. 

Puree 2 0 0 0 I per che.st 

2 10 0 0 1 ditto. 

nice % ■».%»>%^ 4 0 0 0 Ol jier bag. 

Safflower [j 0 0 0 Ij per bale. 

Sdgo 4 0 0 0 ^ per bag. 

Sal Ammoniac 4 0 0 0 2 per cbt‘4l. 

Saltpetre 1 0 0 0 7 per ton. 

Sealing Wax 4 0 0 0 2 per chest. 

Seed Lac 4 0 0 0 2 ditto. 

Senna 4 0* 0 0 1 per Kale. 

Shellac 1. 0 0 0 2 per chest. 

Silk, Raw, of Bengal or C’hina 1 0 0 0 l^p.baleorch- 

Wrought— ^Sec Prohibited 

Goods. 

Sticklac 4 0 0 0 OA per bag. 

Sugar, Bengal 2 0 0 0 0| ditto 

- - Bourbon or Java .1 0 0 0 ojpercwl. 

Talc 4 0 0 0 1 per box. 

Tamarinds 4' 0 0 0 2 ]>er chest. 

Teira Japonica«^^.%^^^.wv.<^^ 4 0 0 0 2 ditto. 

Tortoisesnell 2 0 0 0 1 ditto. 

T urmeric 4 0 0 | 0 0^ jx^r bag. 

Wood for dying, andall other wood 3 0 0.0 2 i>ei ton. 


Articles not enumerated will he charged according to their 
kalue and bulk. 

ir2 


( ) 

The forcjSfoinp^ rates are calculated on the usual packa/^es ui 
which ^oo<ls Jiavc* hithert<» been imported; if Lirp-cr or snitiller, 
the charge for warehouse rent will be in proyiortic»ij. 

If require to be g^arhled, or to iitLve new packages, a 

reasonable jirice will be charged for tbc same. 

The usual petty fee of lol or hading monc}^ will l)e paid to 
the WiU'ehousc-iveepers by the parties wlio may take the goods 
away. 


The East India Conv ny als<» d« liver goorls ]odg('d in their 
warehouses at Biuckw'ali *Vom tlieir whail* on the lliver Lea, 
on payment of the follow nig charges, virj. 

I*«»yt( rape. Wl>:urfnf;e. 

K. d. d. 

In Bales, Bags, or loose cwt. O I 0 1 

In Casks, or cwt. 0 J 0 I’i 

Rattans 1000 0 f) 0 () 

Hides and iSkiiis Lot 1 3 1 3 


TABLE OF CHAMOES 

(including dock dues) 

Fixed hy the Court of Ditectors, and payable fo the Warehouse* 
keepers <f Jiaggagp, on the Clearance rf Baggage, fVt?ies, <J*C. 
ftelonging to Passengers and others Jrom India, 


BAGGAGE. 


S, s. 


On a chest or trunk of apparel or linen, containing 

above 15 solid feet 1 5 

JPitto, above 8, and not exceeding 1 5 1 0 

Ditto, above 4; and not exceeding 8 0 15 

Ditto, under 0 10 

On a cliest of drawers, or a couch, containing apparel 

pr linen 1 5 

On ah empty couch, or a sea-cot and bedding 0 8 

On a chdas 0 15 

On small packages of little value — ^fVom 2s. dcL to 7s* 6d. 
in proportion. 

Cording and sealing (if required) package 0 1 

Hi 


rf. 


0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 


6 
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GOODS CLEARED BY VALUATION. 

$• 

On goods not exceeding cl'r> gross value 0 8 ’ % 

Ditto above and not exceeding 0 12'> w 

Ditto above .1 10, and not exceeding 1 0 15 0 

Ditti) above ,1 ‘JO, and not exceeding 1 10; 

Ditto {tbov(* IfiO, and not exceixiing 1 5 0 

Ditto above cent. S 10 0 


TEA. r 

On a package not exceeding £l0 gross value 2 2 0 

Ditto aliove £10, and not exceeding £20 0 12 0 

Ditto abc»vc £’20, and not exceeding £30 0 15 0 

Ditto above .1 30, and not exceeding £50 110 

l^iwto above £ cent. 2 10 0 

WINE. 


On a butt 
On a 

0)1 a n lif p;pe««^ 
On a quarter cask 



2 2 0 
1 10 0 
0 18 , 0 
0 12 ti 


No goods are to be delivered from tlm •w arehouses before 
above charges have been paid, and all other duties and charges 
to which such goods are liable. 


N,B. The above charges do »not include the Custom House 
dues, nor the clutrge for cartage from the East India warehouse 
to the residence of the proprietor of the goods. 
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SCHKOUil.E OF RATES 

I>UL TO nil 

EAST INDIA DOCK COMPANY 

By Om. III. 


All '•Cassell, \^inclinhn^» pn^i shipil with falliulii or <'li na piotlmt o 
iMMlird) must unload HI the Dock->, iptiiunpait <>[ iht < ir<'o a tlu Pio.nd 
Irf ClMtoms may permit to be uiUadiii at Long koach, hii ilu jniipos^ o' 
l^htenmg the vessel) under th. penally of £, >00, to be i»aitl by the owm r or 
Jttiaster —Vessels outwaid bound to the Last Indies or Oiiaa, in i-'l bnd i um i ii 
ilitt Docks, or below Ltmehouse Creek* under the pcualtc oi I to b< 
as before. 


* X d. 

For unloading inwards, or loading outwards, to be paid 
within ten days after clearing inw turds, viz, 

Ship«, not country sliips ton burthen OH 

Country ships, two-thirds of the crew being I^ascar^, 

per ton burtlien 0 112 O 

New ships, loading outwards for the first time, or ves- 
sels not having iinlouded in the Docks on their last 
arrival, to pay before leaving^^^^-^v^pcT tun burthen 0 4? <f 

Any ships removing from the Docks after unloading 

' inwards, and not loading outwards* to have re- 

ton burthen 0 S 0 

•Ships having completed their number of voyages, or 
not continuing in the trade, to have returned, 
within one month after their removal from the 

ton burthen 0 4 0 

Besides the above, a further rate on all goods is paya- 
ble to the Dock ('ompany, within three months 
after the vessel thall he cleared, of ton* 0 2 0 

For wharfage, cartage, Ac. the Dock Company are autho* 
to charge after the rate of 2s. per ton. 

)> 


f ♦ The tonnago lo bt computed according to the East India Company’*. 
Jasusl mode of calculatma ihe tonnage of goudi 


EAST INDIA TRADE. 


(Price Six Guineas in Boards) 

ORlJENTAiL COMMERCE; 

OR, 

A Guide 1o Uie Trade of the East Italics and China: 

cl to the Right Honourable 

ROBERT F.ARl. OF BDC KINGHAMSHIRE, 

tilt Htttifoj Cont/ouff 

111 Two Volum^.^ Ho>.\l QiidUo, illiistranil with Twenty ChaUb, engraved under 
the Direction ot Mr A Arrow smith. 


( oMi*ni*'iKc; 

1. A ^c*o«r;ipliical aiul hislotioal description of the principal 
liM'lmi; ports and places from the Cape oi‘ Good Hope to Japan, 
witli the period's when first \isited by Europeans. 

IL rise and progress of the commerce of the various 

lairopiaii Poweis \\ho have had establish men ts in the East Indies 
since the discoxeiy of* the passage round the Cape of Good Hope; 
likewise of the commerce of the United States of America with 
Indici ciiid China. 

111. 7'Jio eomnierc;e which Inis been carried on by the East 
India C ompany to and from India and China, with the amount of 
British manufactures and other articles exported, and of Eiist India 
and China ffoods import<*d by tiiem. 

IV\ Ihe eomiTieree earned on by private merchants, and the 
commanders and officers in the Imlia Company's service, to 
and li'om India and Chiii.a, with lists of tlic British manufactures 
and other articles suitable to the \arious markets. 

V. 'J7ie (piantities of East India and Cl nna commodities bn* 
ported into Great Britain during a series of years, and tlic prices 
they have sold for at the East linlia r^mipariy's sales; with copious- 
directions for diusiiig them, the duties on ini))ortation, itc. 

VJ. The commerce from port to port in the J'.a stern *Seas, and 
from India to (liina, carried on by the merchant ic»iclciit in India. 

VI I. 7'he coins, weights, and measures of the various 
settlements. 

VIII. Prices Current of European commodities and othci 
articles at the British settlements in India and .it ( hma. 

IX. The rates of agency and commission at cacli of the 
British settlements. 

X. The import and export duties, port-regulations, charges, 
&e, at the principal places, 

XI. Various accounts relative to tin* 1 India (’ompany** 
commerce, revenues, civil and inilitar} establishments, &c. 

The whole compded from authciitii docuiu<»nts, 

BV Wir.LIAM MILBUBN. 

Of the Hofi, Kasl India Compamf Seimve, 

^old by Black, Parry.-* and Co. Leadenhall Street, London. 




TIIK 


PRESENT CONDITION 


OP THE 



WITH 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE AMENDMENT THEREOF 

BV THE 

LEGISLATIVE ENACTMENT 
or A 

MARITIME CODE OF LAWS, 

THAT SHALL 

EFFECTUALLY PROVIDE FOR THOSE GLARING EVILS 

WJI I CH 

' INVOLVE IN GREAT DANGER AND DIFFCULTY 
THE 

COMMERCIAL INTERESTS 

OF THE 

BRITISH EMPIRE. 


BY CHRISTOPHER lUDEN, 

late a Comtnander in the Afantluie Service »f ihe tfonourahle East India Cmpany, 
notv Master of the Ship t^ictorjf. 


•• S\N.H PfcrR ET HAVH RKPBOCHB.” 


MADRAS: 

PRINTED AT THE CHURCH MISSION PRESS. 


1833. 



To the Merchants, Underwriters, Ship- 
Owners, and the whole Maritime Service <*f 
the British Empire, these pages are ile<Ueaf«;(l 
with a fervent hope and earnest solicitation that 
they will no longer slumber over a ipu-sfion of such 
vital importance to their own and their country’s 
welfare and prosperity, as the discipline and in- 
tegrity of the Merchant Service, by their laithful 
servant, 


CHRISTOPHER BIDEN. 


Ship Victory. Furchal, 
Maugira, 
December 24, 1834. 




THE PRESENT CONDITION 


OF TUB 

MERCHANT SERVICE, 


ECT. EOT. 


** There is a law in each well ordered nation to curb those ra^^ing appetites that 
arc most disobedient and rclractOTy.*’^6'A(t/c«p('(ire. 


The maritime supremacy of Great Briiain is so 
on her commercial [irosperit y, that airioni^^st those Mgh and 
important duties wliicli dt‘\olve on tin* (rovemnient, none 
can have a more comniaiidin^r elaiiri than that whieli shall 
uphold with honour the one branch, and sustain with inte- 
grity the other. 

It is, however, most unaccountable and almost incredible 
that the commercial interests of the Hritislj Empire, and 
the welfare and pn»sperjty of the nierdantile marine, have, 
in all their relative bearings, been despised and neglected. 
Notwiths-tanding tlie repeated complaints and urgent peti- 
tions of ship-owners, tiierchaiits, and practical imni, upon 
the subject of progressive evil and misrule throughout 
the Mendiant Service, yet, at this enlightened pi*rioil of 
Erigland\’5 iidluential sway, commerce, which is the main 
stay of her strength and greatness, is berei't of any system 
of rule or principle in every critical situation w liicli may 
befall it ; without any defined or recognized bond wliereby 
those mutual relations of the governor and the governed 
may be sustained, w ithout any tie to obedii!ii<*c on tlie one 
side, in the nature of legal in junction or jienall y, and no 
Banction of pow’er or authority on tiie other, that bears the 
stamp of legislative enactment. 

Such is the deplorable coudiiiou of the Merchant Service, 
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which is fstill left without law's to protect or hind the nu- 
merous ulficers and seamen therein einj»Ioyed to their re- 
spective duties, who are thus exposed to the wanton abuse 
of an undefined powder, on the one hand, and to all those 
dangerous excesses, on the other, when disobedience and re- 
volt ensue from the pressing waOt of legitimate autliority, 
and the commanding influence of positive and indis]>utablc 
law. 

During a season remarkable for the pledge of reform and 
amendment, when every chartered right has been violat- 
ed, when church and state have been threatened w ith in- 
furiated spoil, and the law's and constitution of England, 
which had long been the theme of universal praise, liave 
been meddled with and ( • spassed upon, yet these boasting 
reformers have scarcely deigned to inspect the maritime 
laws and usuages of the kingdom ; hut at the eleventh hour 
a feeble and partial eftVirt was displayed by their party to 
“ Amend and consolidate the Laws relating to Merchant 
Seamen,'*’* which betrayed at one glance the visionary 
theory of the hill, and the indefinite principles on wdiich it 
was founded, showing how futile and ineflScient must be a 
code of maritime law wdiicli is propounded by any person 
however exalted his rank or station, who disdains the aid 
of practical judgment and the benefit of professional ex- 
perience. 

I cannot pass by the very culpable neglect of the late 
ministers to the shipping interests of the em]>irc, without 
repeating what they have oft been told, that they have en- 
dangered those interests and involved the corresponding 
resources of the first commercial power in the world in 
great jeopardy ; their hasty surrender to papular c‘ amour 
has done a lasting injury to the Port of London, and it re- 
mains to be proved w'hether their w'holesale system of re- 
form and innovation has conferred benefit on any other 
port. My humble opinion is this, that the recent changes in 
our commercial relations cannot, and w'ill not, secure any 
one national advantage, and may, as I dread they w'iil, tend 
to cause much distress and conflicting evil: — the China 
trade and the West India troubles to wit, 

**.Twere sad to tell, and long to trace 
Each step fVom glory to disgrace.*' 

What is popularity in England, unless its gain is based 
on honour and integrity ? Lord How'e was hung in effigy 


f The Bight Honourable Sir James Graham's Bill. &c. 



the very day lie plained liis pflorioug victory of the Ifit of 
June, beeaiise the French dared not to fight him before; 
and, in onr oivn time, we have witnegsed with shame and 
sorrow, the. dastardly ingratitude of a mob to the great and 
noble Duke of Wellington. Thank heaven he is at the 
lieliii of state once more ; propitious fortune, the guardian 
<if Britannia’s rights and independence, has timely inter- 
vened and hilled the rage of that hurricane of popularity 
which laid the vessel of state on her beam ends. Now old 
Fnghind has righted, and is herself again ! the firmness and 
discernment of her illustrious commander, the united skill 
and vigilance of her well chosen officers, will inspire every 
confidence in her gallant crew, whose redoubled zeal, energy, 
and jiatriotic ardour will speedily refit their shatterred 
vessel; under jurymasts she scuds before a favouring 
breeze towards tlie haven of honour and prosperity ; Nel- 
son’s immortal signal waves aloft, and, under its sublime 
and inspiring impulse, every true Briton will repeat with 
heart and soul, “ England expects every man will do his 
duty.” 

Tt is under the auspices of an enlightened administration, 
whose energetic counsels and well-known resolution will 
firmly and vigorously carry every measure into effect which 
can redound to the dignity of the crown, the honour and 
glory of their country, and the good and welfare of the 
people, that I venture to renew my humble, but zealous ef- 
forts, in behalf of a cause which they will neither despise 
nor neglect. I make the appeal with confidence, and com- 
mit the hopes and washes of tlie whole maritime service of 
the British empire to that collective wisdom and patriotic 
zeal which Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Wellington, and 
their able colleagues will give full scope to,* 


* IVhile these pages were issuing Trom the press, a spirit of factious intrigue has 
dissolved Sir K. Feel’s adminstration, and the best hopes of every ardent friend to his 
king and country are once more cast adrift, and must sustain the perils of a stormy 
season of contention. Nevertheless, I venture to predict, that well tried zeal and un- 
swerving patriotism, will triumph again, and again, till at length England shall be 
rescued from the daring attempts and wily schemes of an insidiious and an agitating 
conspiracy against her honour, her glory, aud her independence '.—She shall yet be 
saved by the firmness of those, who, amidst every conflicting trial, and every cliang. 
ing scene, have presented an impassable barrier to popular clamour and revolutionary 
phrenzy, and have displayed a dauntless sliield which shull still guard from wrong 
and oppression, the staunch advocates and supporters of all that is dear and valuable 
to Englishmen ! 

The least reflection and study of history during the last AO years will convey a 
probable idea of the evils which may ensue if further concessions are made to those 
vague and s^ieculative doctrines which are based on popular applause! The French 
Revolutionof 1792 was preceded by very similar measures to those which have al- 
ready broken in upon the British ceiistitution ; but however France was then deserted 
by Jier Princes and her Nobles,— England is defended and sustained by Royalty, by 
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The commercial navy of the United Kingdom Is launch- 
ed forth from our sea-girt shores to the remotest regions of 
the globe ; the sun in his revolving course never sets on tliat 
proud emblem of Britain's glorious achievements, which 
now waves in peaceful triumph throughout the world ; but 
thousands of those ships and vessels, and countless numbers 
of beings devoted in allegiance to their king and country, 
who navigate and man them, in their continuous course and 
destination, do not share in common with their fellow-sub- 
jects the blessings and comforts derived from a just, impartial, 
and an equitable system of rule and government, but are 
exposed to the will and caprice of individual judgment and 
responsibility, and to those evils which invariably prevail 
where a community is \ *eft of any given or settled mode 
of government. Nay, more than this, the Merchant 
vice still groans under a most serious and oppressive evil ! 
During a season of jjrofound peace, its efficiency of 
equipment is cramped by insidious snares and unworthy 
means ; and, I have no hesitation in saying, is very mate- 
rially crippled and endangered throngh the sanction given by 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to all vacancies 
and casualties on board King's ships on foreign stations be- 
ing supplied from merchant ships. This system can only be 
urged under the plea of economy, for why cannot detach- 
ments of seamen be sent out to preserve the efficiency of 
the navy upon the same principle as has always been in use 
to recruit the army ? It may be argued that merchant 
seamen are not taken but are allowed to enter and are then 
taken ; but prone as every sailor is to change without real 
cause or grievance, tlie very sanctioning and obliging the 
master of a vessel to pay him his wages and give up his 
clothes, which Sir James Graham's Bill expressly provided 
for, is, in fact, an indirect encouragement to recruit the 
navy by distressing the Merchant ^rvice. How can the 
master of a vessel supply the loss of the only good 
seamen he has to rely upon when abroad ? Why is the 
sailor’s contract to his owner to be made void, and why are 
the rights of British merchants to be thus invaded? when, 
as I have clearly shown, the plea cannot be justifie. The 
navy can always be preserved in fall and am{de equipment 
and with thousands of seamen who are neglected in their 
own country, and who may be found ready and willing for 

an lilustrious race of nobility, with the conqueror of Napoleon at their side, and a 
countless band of patriots devoted to the best and truest interests of the British Em- 
pire. 
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ice ; can of course be sent out in dctarli- 

mnits to tlie several foreign stations in jireeisely the same 
way as soldiers are detached to their several regiments. 
Then, surely, sueh a jmictice ought not to j)revail ; it is 
impolitic and iiiex]»edient, oppressive and unjust. Another 
cause, of objection in the execution of so re}niisive aduty by 
naval officers, who are well aware of the distress they occa^ 
sion, blit must obey, are these con serjueiices, an uiigenerons 
Reeling ainl nnw'orthy prejudices are excited on both sides* 
inimical to the w'elfare of the two services, which ought to 
be cherished by mutual loyalty and zeal.* Another most 
arbitrary nu^asnre is still in force, which bears with great 
hardship tni ovviiers of shi])s, viz., a refra(*lorv seaman, who 
by misconduct, desertion, or iiica])acii\, bus very justly 
ibrh-ited some portion of bis wages, lbe\ are withheld until 
the completion of the voyage, when tlie man seeks redress 
through the aid of a petty attorney, who conducts him to 
Ooetors'’ Commons, where a most summary process, arbi- 
trary beyond conception, compels the payment to the de- 
linquent, without any empiiry why, or wljerefore, his wages 
have beoji stopjH'd, I venture to say, in ninety cases out 

• 'rhe subjoined case will fully warrant the ari^utncnts I haw adduced against a sys- 
tem so ui)ju<itand re(ireheii8iblc, wlijcti tends muttnully to inflanio the minds of a 
ship K coiiipiiiiy, and ecuilc them to a sinrit ot di^enriLeiit and insobordiuation. 

The following IS an extract of a letter from Ur Williain SMaltpiaii. pur!»er ot the Hon. 
Company's ship Thumas ComMn, to S. M.irjoribanks and Co., dated Madraa, May 13, 
1S22, accompanied \> ith a i>rotest 

“1 am sorry to observe that the same conduct which has existed with the men of 
uvar in this country for some years past still appears tube going uii, and that on the 
day ut ourarrival^and belore the Thomas Coultn was moored) we were boarded by a 
briai from liis Majesty's ship Glasgow, Captain Doyle, who beat up for volunteers, and 
took with them no less than eighteen ul our seamen, three uf whom were c|uarter» 
masters. Captain Chrystie, and the officers of the 6b«/4, did every thing in their 
power to resist the threats of the officers ul the man of war hrom carry mg ufl'the ship's 
company in this way ; but their reinoiisimiices had no elteet, as they sent boats armed 
with marines, and absolutely forced the people out of the ship. W> have sent in a 
strong representation to the Governor in Council t and protested against the conduct 
of Captain Doyle and the officers uf the Glasgow, but whether they will interfere so 
as to get the men sent back to the CoutU or not, is matter of doubt. It has thrown the 
ship into complete distress for the want of men, and should we not gel the people 
again, there will be much difficulty in getting hands here." 

THE PHOTKST. 

TO CAPTAIT DOYLE OP HIS MAJESTY’S .SHIP GLASGOW', 

Madras, May j:i, 1822. 

Si*,— U nderstanding that your ship is about to proceed to sea, with the eightticn 
men, quarter.inasters^and the best seamen ofthe Hun. Company's ship Thomas CouHs, 
which your boats carried away from from that ship, I hereby bi^g leave to acquaint 
you, that the ship Thomas Couits has thereby been rendered unfit for the purposes of 
her voyage; and that 1 hold you responsible to my owners, insurers, and all concern, 
ed, for all events tliat may happen in consequence of your ha v ini' riistressed the ship. 

1 am, Sir, 

(Signed) ALEX. CHRYSTIE. 

t On this being comsiunicated to the ofllcers of the Glasgow, they replied that 
navy did not acknowledge that authority. 
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or a Imndrecf, the decision is a positive fo*t of injnslieo to 
the owner, and is fninght with alarinin^;; injurv to tlie dis- 
eij^liiie of the Merchant Service, and this \ery <-ireninst.ance 
proves tlie urgent need of a Maritime (‘oiirt, on the prin- 
ci[>les I ha\e suggested, for traniiiig a code of laws, 
which wdll he found at the close of this work. Owners of 
fillips, rather tiuiii submit to the perjdexing f<»nns and vex- 
atious delays caused by litigation, 3'ield to the [xua'mptorv 
demands of imjan-ioiis inanJales, which are certainly in- 
consistent with justice and the liigh-sounding pretensions 
of Hritisli freedom. 

While on tin’s subject, I cannot avoid noticing the iiKuh'- 
<]uacy, ill every essential iHunt of \i»;w% of oiir st‘veral mari- 
time trihunals, whelhei e consider tlu‘ want of practical 
linowledge and I he inex] *M*iein e whicli ilireetM and guides the 
several magistrates jJi’c-iding o\cr tlnun, or the ruinous ex- 
pense which attends any system ot' maritime jiiris])ni(h*nce ; 
wher<*as, protracteil issues eith(*r defeat the ends of justiee. 
or saddle the ]iartj^ seeking the redress with all costs and 
charges; the other l>iirty, not liaving the means of paying 
even his own expenses, escapes in nine cases out of 
ten with impunity. 1 am firmly of opinion, that no 
CHIC measure w ill all'ord so much relief on all sides as tlio 
eslahlishiiient of Maritime CVjurts, eni|)owered to institute 
prompt inquiry and give summary redress ; siudi a boon 
will l»e hailed with general salisfaetiim, and will tend ma- 
terially to fix the standard of naval discipline on the best 
and surest fuiKlation. 

^riie MiM'chant Service w’as long iijdudd in character and 
general estimation by that most efficient and truly respect- 
able portion (Icvoted to the iiiaritinie service of the Ho- 
mairable the India (Company. 

A state of discipline and equipment, and a system of rule 
and good inaiiagiaiient proA'ailed throughout that spleiidiil 
branch of lingiaiid's mercantile marine, and reared a class 
of iiieritorioiis officers, whose conduct has so lately been the 
theme of such general and well-earned aptirobation, that 
any comment fruiu my pen wajuld be superfluous.* But 

• Extract from a Letter from the llononible the Court of Directors. 

Public Department, March II. 1835. 

1. 'Wt have ibe satisfaction to acquaint you that His Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to permit the laic officers* of our maritime service to attend His Majesty's 
Levees in thetr accusiunied uiiiiorms, and to continue to hold their nominal rank. 

*2. His Mujesty has accompained this murk of Ins consideration by the expression 
of his persuasion that the Officers upon whom it is conferred are fully entitled by 
Iheir nieriisto His Majesty’s favoy. 

a. \\ c direct that you w ill notify the same in the Gazette at your Presidency. 
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those impolitic and unwise measures, under the «weejnn^» 
infliienee of reform and innovation, have with one stroke 
cut oif that important branch of our cxnninen*ial navy, cori- 
Niufned the most splendid and warlike ships to the hammer, 
and seattered a host f)f deservinj^ officers, leaving them to 
tJieir own resonr(*es, and throwinq- th*j?n amoiiq’sl the rem- 
nant of the Merchant Sorviee, without any delinod code, of 
tnaritlrne law, or any or^ani/.ed system of rule or order. 
Deprived of the commanding example, aid, and inflinmec, 
and, above all, the high and exemplary eonduet of such 
service, ulienc'e originated tin* few acknowledged but little 
observed standard rules for m<TeauliJe order ami subordi- 
uati(»n, it now beeoines a more imperative arjd Jiece.ssary 
<luty on tbe. })art of* imderwriieis, sbijvownevs and masters 
of vessels, to in tbe strongest terms, their claims to 

ljav«‘ iljejr g: jevaii(*es fairly nalressed, and it is tljc bound- 
eii fluU of 11 is JMajesty's GovennirKnit, to in<]uire into tins 
alms(*s wbii'Ii have loo long prc-vaifeil throiiglioul the Mer- 
chant Service, and establish an eilicicut code of law's for its 
g*()vern/ince. Idje imactineiit of u maritime cotle of laws 
will n'fjiure the aid of practical judgment, and competent 
uml experienced men should besuimnoned forthwith, and ex-, 
amiiu‘(l before ( 'ommittees id' both Honsi^s of Parliament 
and their best suqesti(»iis e,mbo(li<‘d into law. I'iie Mer- 
ebant S(Tviee- v\ liieh amidst liardsbips and privations un- 
known to the common hit ofmanki)Kl, is rearing and foster- 
ing a race of hardy si*ameij rc'ady to serve tln ir king in 
battle, and i‘ver true to tbe best interests of tbelr country 
ill lime, of peace, should be sujijmrted with more consider- 
ation and respectability than lias hitlverto been displayed. 
Surely, then, we may claim the geii<*rous zeal of onr slates- 
men, the talents which they display for their conntrv'^s w el- 
fare, together with that spirit of lienevulence in our cause 
which constitutes tlu; pridt^ and birthright of Englisliineri. 

1 will now endeavour to illustrate the subject of xaval. 
DlscHM.iNK vvitli a few leading observations, tending to 
«how that it may be vigorously and eijuitably sustained; 
and 1 humbly trust the followdug pages will at least pro^e 
that,, whilst 1 contend for order and substantial rule, I am 
not the less an advocate for the principles of hmiiauity and 
justic,e, and that the doctrines I have herein laid down are 
opposed to that stern uu bending system wliicli seeks to in- 
duce alacrity and zeal under tbe impulse of fear 

Exttmple of justice must be made for terror to some, examples of mercy for com 
fort to oUtors.* * 
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A system of naval government cannot border upon per- 
fection without a just and correct notion of the primary oIh 
ject which it is essential to obtain, and which should prevail 
througlioiit. This point of excellence is DISCIPLINE, — 
it demands the steady and paramount attention of every 
seaman ; it is the source of honour and glory, of fame and 
prosperity, and on its equitable influence depends the health 
and welfare of those who rule and those who obey. Discip- 
line promotes and insures comfort, content and cheerful- 
ness, confidence and alacrity, while a state of insubordina- 
tion tends to tyr.amiy, revolt, and misery. 

When we consider how' much is at stake in the varied 
duties of the naval profe-'^ion, that lives, property, and na- 
tional honour frequenth depend upon a correct and vigor- 
ous performance of the liities which attach to the eventful 
career of British seamen, we must allow that system to be 
the most perfect which commands a zealous aiul strict dis^ 
charge of those duties ; and, however repugnant the term 
naval and military discipline may be to mere theorists, yet 
the surest test of opinion, the testimony of practical men, of 
the ablest officers in the army and navy, and of the mercan- 
tile marine of Great Britain, proclaim that a just and im- 
partial state of discipline is absolutely necessary to maintain 
the rights and liberties of our country, and the supremacy 
of that flag which has waved in triumph over every foe, 
hurled destruction on the tyrant, succoured the oppressed, 
and now, amid the blessings of universal peace, sustains our 
commercial prosperity in the remotest comers of the globe. 

It is because tlie system of naval discipline has 
been violently assailed, and its principles arraigned be- 
fore the tribunal of popular clamour, with a tide of 
prejudice which judgment and reason can scarcely 
bear up against ; that 1 presume to declare my senti- 
ments in behalf of a cause, which, in common with aU 
ranks and classes of my brother seamen, I consider as one 
of the utmost national consequence. In doing so, I hum- 
bly hope and trust that the numerous proofs^ which from 
ample and undoubted sources I have gleaned in illustration 
of these opinions, may operate with benefieial tendency to 
check the torrent of ignorance and prejudice which now 
8fn*eads itself in popular, but vague and speculative opinions, 
inimical to th^ maintenance of good order in our fleets 
and armies. 

Discipline has degenerated into extremes, ,and tindue se- 
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verity has led to cruelty and oppression, while a lax state 
generally leads to gross negligence, and both extremes have 
often been followed by open and daring mutiny. 

Ill treating upon discipline, I shall endeavour to hold out^ 
for general rule and guidance that system which is as per- 
fect in all its bearings as human laws can devise, and the 
infirmity of human nature carry into effect, remembering 
the beneficent dictates of Christian charity and the geiniiue 
principles of religious forbearance, which strike home to 
the conscience of every man, plainly telling us, that we 
should do as ive would be done by, and always “ temper 
justice with mercy?' 

He who is entrusted with the command of a ship has life, 
property, and the good of his country involved in his con- 
duct ; he lias, besides, the comfort and happiness, and. in 
great measure, the healthof all under his command depend- 
ent on his will, to each and all he may be a guardian 
friend or a cruel oppressor. It therefore behoves every 
captain to do his duty uprightly, deliberait^ly, and with re- 
solution ; he should exert the utmost powers of self-con- 
trol, should banish every tendency to passion, however 
much provoked, and should never yield to prejudice against, 
or ill fav<mr of the accuser or ac'cused. Nor should lie be 
too rigid oil trifling matters of complaint, if incautiously 
made known to him, where the error may be diversity of 
judgment, and where moderation is not injustice. Alleged 
offences of a graver character should pass the ordeal of a 
Court of Inquiry, convened by the coininanderis orders and 
held under his direction, when time has suflicod for every 
angry feeling to subside. The court id consist of the Cap- 
tain and his officers, the offender to have every benefit 
which the laws of his country allow, by summoning his 
witnesses, by interrogating both them and those produced 
against him. 

The captain, who presides, fills the office of a chief-ma- 
gistrate, it is his duty to give the prisoner every jioHsible 
benefit by prompting such leading questions in his behalf, 
as may tend to extenuate his offence, or bear upon the cre- 
dibility of the evidence adduced ; where a strict and diligent 
display of justice is apparent, tliq crew are impressed with 
awe and veneration for the character of the tribunal, while 
an impression on their minds of injustice, and that their 
sliipmate. has not had fair play, excites a degree of discon- 
tent not easily allayed. 1 have heard this mode of inquky 
in the Merch^t Service reprobated, and termed a presum- 
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tuous imitation of the navy, a charge which the least possi- 
ble reflection will refute. 

Whenever the commander or maHtcr of a merchant ves- 
sel yields either to his own infirmity of teiii]>er, or to the 
excited feelings of his officers or mates, and punishes <nje 
of his crew without due irujuir}' and deliberation, he may 
justly be charged with having exercised an arbitrary and 
unlawful sway. SyiTiptoms of dLsaficctiou and mutiny re- 
quire a prompt and vigorous check, and must be quelled by 
summary means ; in all other cases, every conimaiid('r who 
yields to the aid and influence of collective counsel, pre- 
vents any suspicion that his conduct has been governed by 
a vindictive or improper feeling, and the. members of the 
court, together with an test(‘cl copy of the jjroceedings of 
the inquiiy, when prodi (red before a higher tribunal, will 
tend more than all other evidence to justify the measure 
and to defeat tlie wih schemes of pettifogging lawyers. 
On the trial of the neaiuen of the Honorable (-Wipaiiv’s 
ship Inglis for mu tiny, sit the Old Bailey, Mr. Justice 
Bosanquet very minutely explained the power of inflicting 
punishment on bosird me reliant ships, and particularly urged 
the propriety of lioJdiiig Courts of Inquiry by the Comman- 
der and his officers,* 

No puin’shmerit should take place until the morrow 
No time is more suitable for calm and disj>assiouate .judg- 
ment than the undisturbed rejiosc of night, when the Coin- 
ixiaiider can deliberately review the case and determine, 
with that authority which is vested in him alone, as to the 
character and general conduct of the prisoner, and the dis- 
position of his crew, whether an example of severity or an 
act of lenity is likely to produce the best eflect. On all 
occasions I recommeud the decision of the Court of Inquiry 
being publicly made known ; if unfavourable to the prison- 
er, let him, in the presence of his shipmates, liave the ad- 
vantage of a last appeal, and then the captain may yield to 
the impulse of a benevolent heart, and exercise his sole 
judgment as to the expediency of punishment or pardon. 

« To have the power to forgive 
la empire and prerogative : 

And 'lis in crowns a nobler gem, 

To grant a pardon Umn condemn.'* 

such cases of insabordination as militate against 
rales and regulations, naval officers should bear hi 
,d the maxiins of our illustrious Nelson, that “ Lenity at 


Vide Appendix. 
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first, is K(;v(?riiy at last.*” Every attempt to excite disaffec- 
ti(Hi, or any tendency to open mutiny, mii«t be quelled by 
prom}»i and vigorous uieasurcs, and then severity is justice.* 
I^rofessional men, as well as others, are divided in opi- 
nion as to the measure and quality of discipline ; one party 
maintain that a stern imbendiiig sway, which shall enforce 
rigid subordination through the nuMliuni ot fem\ is the best 
system. The other party seek to induce promptitude and 
zeal by milder measures, and love to lenn)er the severity of 
rule with indulgences ; and tliis party insist that their sys- 
tem of moderation will ever pniserve cflicicnt control 
whilst in the hour of trial and of peculiar peril and exertion, 
the coiifidenc(» and aitacliinent inspired by such conduct, 
will ])roduce far superior and more euevgeiic results than 
any which can iollow the habitual u.se of rigorous restraint 
and harshness of demeanour. The quality ot^ discipline, 
like iliat «>f mercy, should not afrabted : it should be ad- 
justed to suit the variations of times, men, and circum- 
Htaiice.s, Imperious necessity may call eitlier system into 
action, and prove that both have their efilcien(‘y, a.s may be 
exemplified ill two remarkable cases; — Admiral Earl St. 
Vincent commanded a jiowerful fleet during a most mo- 
inentous period (»f the late eveiillul war, uJicn thci rigdits 
and liberties of England were at stake. Itevululionary 
principles and traitorou.^ designs inflamed the hearts and 
minds of iiuiiibei'S of our countrymen on land, and sedition 
tainted the loyalty and discipline of our fleets which dis- 
played unequivocal syinjitoms of a spirit of revolt and dis- 
affection, The inntiiiics at the Nore an<l Spithesui were 
quelled, but two frigates had been caVried by their crews 
into an eneiny‘'s j)ort, and the contagion was tliftused to an 
alarming extent through fleets aTid squad rcnis in every 
quarter of the globe. Earl St. Vincent |;o.s.sessed vigour 
and firmness equal to the importance oi'the confidtujcc re- 
posed in him, and by making several examples, which, 

• A well cligeHteO code of regulations for the internal discipline of every fillip enables 
bolb ollIccTS and seanieti clearly to undemtaiid llu- line o! Ihcir respective dutio; the 
rules should lie compresserl in a simple form. plain and ititelligihlf, such as will as. 
Buredly facilitate their own operation, and iridur^e mutual confidence, content and 
good ordtf. — ^'rhe power of punishnienl must CKist. it is alii'ioliilcly necessary, but it 
should be flidmInjRtcred withihemost cautious discretion, in a lotiunl atid an exem- 
plary manner, every other mode of enforcing the ncci*ssary duties ol a ship must be 
ubolfshcd and strictly forbidden. Any deviation from these rulc.s or any violation 
of the regulations which they enjoin, should be promptly noiiccd, and neither the 
officer, nor the seamen'should be exempted from the consequences, which an impar- 
tial conrideration of the offence may demand. This imprrium imperio consthuteti tHe 
h»ns of dUH^ipIine, and when ably directed and carried into execution with justice 
end humanity, will meet with sathifactiori aud due rewurd.—The Victory's rulM and 
^egulatioll8 accord with these principles. 
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tliough terrible and severe, were yet equitable and just, be 
restored the honour and discipline of the British navy. 

Circumstances tavoured the system held and ahvays ob- 
served by Lord Nelson, wlio won the aft'ection of all under 
his command to such a degree, that he was emphatically 
styled by seamen their -ather and friend.* The brilliant 
career of this renowned Hero is the ablest commentary on 
his skill as an officer, and his judgment as a gentle disci- 
plinarian.* 

Lord Nelson was a follower and a g^eat admirer of the 
talents of Earl St. Vincent, but it may be doubtful wlietlier 
the generous sympathy and humanity with which Lord 
Nelson so sensitively blended his exalted courage, would 
have qualified him eqii.* i y w^ell for the })ainfu] duties which, 
at so aw ful a crisis, p ere imposed upon Earl St. Vincent. 
Severity accorded with the dictates of justice, wdien ill-timed 
lenity might have involved the navy in ruin and disgrace, 
and shaken the safety of Old England to its very base, 

** He that’s merciful unto the bad is cruel to the good.* 

Tliat ship is in perfect discipline which displays the union 

* The extraordinary attachment cherished by seamen to their illustrious Admiral, 
was never more conspicuously displayed than upon the memorable occtision, when, 
for the last time, the Hero of the Nile resumed his command of the Hrltish Fleet to 
watch the motions of the combined Fleets ot France and spam ofl‘ Cadiz, which event 
occurred on his birthday, the 2Uth of September, 18(K). Such was the eager anxiety of 
Ilia brave companions in arms, that before Lord Nelson’s approach was announced by 
signal, a rumour spread throughout H. M. S. Donegal, CaptuinSir Pulteney Malcolm, 
that the Victory was insight, hands ran up to each mast head, a burst ol spontaneous 
enthusiasm, a shout of joy and delight found vent in a hearty cheer throoghout the 
ship, while each gallant tar exclaimed, “ He is come, the FAI’HfciB is come, the SAL 
LOB’S FBlfCND is in sight,'’ the excitement was so great and general, that every 
other feeling, and every other sense of duty yielded to tins heart-rending and spirit, 
stirring impulse. Such an electrifying display, the glow of manly pride and ardent 
patriotism, mingled with the utmost veneration for their renowned Chief, whose re. 
turn was at once an earnest, a sacred pledge for glory and conquest, that the officers 
were at tlrst surprized at the sudden transition from the routine of duties on hand to 
such a momentous display of enthusiasm. But when they rightly understood the 
animated cause, they immediately apprized their gallant and distinguished Captain 
with the circumstance, who promptly addressed his ship’s company in terms ade. 
quate to their feelings, and equally honorable to biS'Own ; be pledged himself that 
Bill scope should be given to their dauntless valour, and that whenever the enemy 
hove in sight, he should be |Mroud to follow in that glorious career to which their 
idolized Chief would lead them ! This anecdote was related to me by an officer then 
serving on board the Donegal and now commanding one ol the highest disciplined and 
most efficient frigates in the Navy. Lord Nelson himself, in a private letter mention, 
ed with great energy and fee1ii%, the welcome and joyous reception he experienced on 
joining the Fleet, his noble sense ofhumanity, his generous care and attention to the 
merits, the w^ants and comforts of all under hiscommand, insured him the confidence, 
love, and gratitude of officers and seamen, and these sentimentsare cherMied to tMs 
dM by many a British seaman. 

«* Noman understood this distinction better than Lord.Netaon, who acted upon it 
uniforndy ; with what wonderfu 1 success we all know. Some one was discussing this 
question with him one day, and pointing out the eminent success which hadmltend^ 
t lie opposite plan followed by anotlier great officer, Lord St. Vioceut ; * Very frviftj said 
Lord Nelson; •but in cases where lie used a hatchet 1 took a pienlLmffi.**'<^iVairl 
lialt'a J’^agmentH of Fogagew and TrareU, 
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of external beauty and internal order, with the experience 
of contentment and happiness on the })art of her gallant 
crew. 

** How gloiiouBly her gallant course she goeiT 
Her white wings flying— never from her foes— 

She walks the waters like a thing of life, 

And seems to dare the elements to strife. 

Who would not brave the battle— fire— the wreck— 

To move tlie monarch ot her peopled deck V' 

Bjfron. 

The realization of such a picture is no now thing in the 
British navy or mercantile inariiie ; niaj- the exceptions to 
such a happy coiiditioTi continually decrease in nufabor till 
tlie iiiaritiine sujjreinacv of our country rests not more on 
her floating bulw'arks, than in the hearts and hands of those 
■who, from the Admiral at the head of his profession, to the 
youngest and meanest that w^alks a deck, feels himself not 
merely a servant of his country, hut also a son ; his happi- 
ness connected with her ]>rosperity ; her honour impeached 
by his misconduct. What the Jews felt of old for their 
aacred city should in some measure be the feeling of every 
naval officer for the service, and every seaman for his ship. 
“ Ifl forgot thee, (), Jerusalem! may iny right hand forget 
her cunning, ifl pridcr not Jerusalem above my chief joy.’* 

Iligh motives should he inculcated on all from whom wo 
expect high duties. 

lliscriniinaiion and discernment are most necessary qua- 
lifications; every one in comiiiand should make it his duty 
to study the cliuracters of both officers and seamen. He 
should know wdien to hear and when to see; there are 
characters among seamen who may be controlled by lenient 
measures, and thereby redeemed from misconduct, on whom 
severity might produce a contrary effect; and there are 
others wdio cannot he reclaimed without corporal punish- 
ment, and whose callous nature may he stimulated to 
reform by severity. On the other hand, the grateful d^ity 
of bestowing reward and encouraging conspicuous merit is 
ever a surer and more certain method of obtaining good 
discipline, promoting cheerfalness and zeal, and inspiring 
safi^ction and content. Happy is who, in a well regu- 
lated ship, can (lis{)cnse these benefits with a firm md im- 
partial band, he becomes not only the captain of his ship, 
but a friend of his i>eople; his orders are obeyed with pLej^. 
sure and alacrity, his person and command inspire respiset 
and gratitude; and a glow of natiuiiaj pride animates aH 
Captain Beaver, K. N., whose merits as a fialeoiU 
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ed officer arc well known, gave the following advice to 
a young naval friend who had just attained the com- 
mand of a sloop of war. As all who wear blue 
jackets are not sailors, be careful to discriminate betw^een 
the true bred seamen and the profligate vagabonds, 
who are too often intermixed with them. Recollect 
also that numbers of ycmr people have been impressed and 
are the unwilling victims of our temporary though urgent 
interests. Such considerations, added to the tantalizing 
breaches of the ties at home, which the very nature of the 
service renders necessary, should make every good officer 
desirous of establishing the comfort of his crew. 

“ Temper discijiline v th kindness, endeavour to grant 
some respite in port, if t lie tenour of your instructions will 
admit it. 

‘‘ The refitting, stowing stores, squaring yards, working 
boats, and drying sails, with all the minor miniitije, leave 
but little leisure. And yet I know many smart gentlemen 
who torment themselves to find constant lahonr for their 
ship'^s companies ; and w^ho would be astonished to find 
that it was not considered a proof of know'ledge. Jack 
knows well enough what is necessary, and, therefore, does 
not relish a too frequent mustering of hammocks and bags, 
polishing of iron work, and other artificial modes of teasing 
the time."” 

Seamen are naturally quick in discerning the character 
and professional abilities of those who command them, and 
a mutual regard should be cherished for mutual habits and 
feelings. These are points whicli bear upon this question 
and are of great value and importance. The naval officer 
should never lose sight of that respect which is due to him- 
self, nor should he be heedless of that regard which is due 
to the peculiar situation of those under his command. 

For instance, seamen should be indulged in their choice of 
messmates as far as is consistent with the regulations of the 
ship ; their social pleasures should be encouraged, and the 
relaxation of their monotonous duties should be the si^al 
for dancing, singing, and other sources of innocent enjoy- 
ment. In sickness they should receive comfort, kin<i]rie8S, 
and attention, and when death costs a gloom throughout 
the ship, nothing is so grateful to the sailoFs mind as to re- 
cal the care which has been bestowed on his lost messmate 
during a painful illness, by the liberal and humane conduct 
of his captain, and last, though not least in the estimation 
•fan honest tar, is the emotion betrayed by 
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when the remains of bis friend and shipmate are consigned 
to a watery grave with solemnity and respect. 

There is another duty, and one to which 1 attach the ut- 
most imjjortance ; it is keeping holy the Sabbath-day. Sub- 
lime as is the performance of divine service every where, 
in no situation of life can this boiinden duty excite more 
grand or awful veneration than on the quarter-deck of a 
well-regulated ship. When we regard the vastness of the 
scene around, the interesting attention of hardy seamen, 
the cessation of every other duty, and yt'i the steady pro- 
gress of the ship as she bounds over the pathless sea, that 
grandest of all our great Creator s works, 

** \lliich unchanged and changeless stilli 
Moves obedient to his will,** 

the voice of God seems to speak through the elements, no 
less than through his word, renewing vain niairs know- 
ledge of ('hristian duty, and inspiring him with religious 
hope! A due performance of this sacred service may be 
considered as the very bond of naval discipline; it inspires 
a degree of order and respect in the breast of even" seaman 
towards his officers, and it offers that scope for reflection on 
the divine duties of humility, forbearance, and charity, which 
Cliristiaiiiiy prescribes, and which so strictly accord with 
rules and regulations of an equitable system of discipline. 
How negligently divine service is performed on board some 
ships, and how entirely it is neglected and omitted by a 
large portion of the Merchant Service is too well known, 
to the shame of those who in command are thus callous to 
their own reputation aud to the religion they profess, there- 
by involving in misery and vice those who for successive voy- 
ages are guided by so pernicious an example. In every ship 
to which I have belonged, I have alw^ays witnessed a most 
zealous attention to a prompt assembling at divine w'orsfaip 
on the part of the crew ; Roman Catholics or Protestants, 
all seemed impressed with a solemn sense of this duty, and 
their behaviour and devotion has ever equalled, if not exce^- 
ed, that of any other congregation in which 1 have mingled. 

There cannot be one rational excuie offered in extenua- 
tion of such culpable neglect; it should no longer be suffer- 
ed with impunity. Every commandeer or master of a vessel 
should be bound under a penalty to perform divine iw- 
vice, or state in his log-book his reasons for every omission 
of the duty. He who can navigate the vessel he com- 
^nds can read the plain and impressive Liturgy of Hm 
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Church of England to his crew; he can also select from 
the Homilies of the same Church such instructive discours- 
es as will tend to the moral and spiritual mij)rovoirient of 
his ship's company, and have a salutary effect on his own 
mind. All nations, every age, and every sect, ancient and 
modern, have never failed to implore the aid of an over- 
ruling Providence to be their shield in battle or to avert 
impending evil. The Bible abounds with numerous in- 
stances of pious zeal, and a firm reliance on the (jod of 
Hosts, by kings and chiefs who led their armies against 
heathens and idolaters. 

The habits and associations whieb seamen too often im- 
bibe in their short-lived < reer of vice and folly on shore, 
are of such a nature as t • »>aiiish for a time every idea of 
moral and religions restraint; they shun public worship, 
increase their toils and dangers, and too oftenhavecau.se to 
review the pa.st with horror and remorse. It is only on 
board a wtdhdiscii)lined ship that this hardy but thought- 
less class of nu‘n are reclaimed, and taught to value the 
experience of the past, and turn it to the advantage of the 
future. 

The following should ever be recognised as a standard 
rule, and should be jmblicly notified upon the quarter-deck ; 
and by a written notice, con.spicuoiisly displayed on the 
commencement of a voyage, to this effect : — “ If any cause 
of complaint arise, or the crew have any particular griev- 
ance to complain of, the same is to be quietly and respect- 
fiilly made known by some of the petty officers or leading 
men deputed by the ship’s company to the cliiet-mate on 
the quarter-deck, and through this ofilcial channel the coin- 
|)laiut is immediately to be laid before the captain.*'* This 
important order involves much, and should be strictly and 
scrupulously adhered to. Many serious disturbances have 
arisen on board ship by inattention to what have, without 
due reflection, appeared trifling complaints, of which the 
captain has himself been kept in total ignorance. The sea- 
men have imagined their wants, their grievances, their 
comforts neglected, and a spirit of discontent and insub- 
or^Mation consequently increased, in some instances to a 
^extent. 

Weither officer nor man should be allowed to take the law 
into his own hands ; every appeal, every complaint must 
be made to the captain. The seaman will thereby reljf 
with confidence in his protection, , and conviction in hia 
mind that justice is portioned with to even hand, will in* 
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nnre more good will tlitin oven more lenient measures dis- 
jjoiiaod by niiaiithorized and Hiibordiiiate jH)wors. The 
potty tyranny wliicli ori<*e pn*vailed in the Navy and Mer* 
chant Service, was more fatal to the zeal and discipline of 
both than all the severity which martial law adjudged or 
commanders of ships inflict ed. The brutal system of 
starting witli a rope’s einl, which I have witnessed with 
horror, w^as a shameful custom, and was too frequently 
practised by officers in charge of a watch, always in mo- 
ments of passion, and often wil})ont the knowledge of the 
commander; the severity of this heartless punishment was 
beyond that iiiflicte<l by tlie eat, and the sutlerers were the 
victims of unbridled anger and excited pri'jmliee. This 
practice no longer disgraces the tnarltinie. usage of I'higland; 
it is prohibited in tlie Navy, and was also strictly forbidden 
in the lilast-lndia (Vanjiany’s Service, and is held in such 
deserved and general rcj»robation, as w ould not fail to visit 
those who may venture the recnnence of such a punish- 
ment w'itli a h<‘a\y )>enalty. Other and more harharons 
inodes of naval punislnueiit have long siljce yi(dcled to the 
infhieiiee of reason and hunianity. '^rime has softened the 
rugged feeliiigs of man’s nature, and moulded tliem into a 
more generoi^s sense of justice and conijKission. As a 
staunch frieinl to that dij^cipline which is Ibunded in equity 
and efficiency, 1 disclaim with equal zetd any hystein whicii 
governs by cruelty ami oppression ; and have e.ver been of 
opinion that, sooner or later, an unebu^ course of severity 
tends to defeat the very object in view ; it creates hardness 
of iieart; and has a certain tendency jiroduce contempt 
and disaffection. 

“ To reflect Justly is a function of the mind ; to feel 
sensibly the impulse of these ivflectioris is the pleasure of 
the heart. But to find our ha|)piness in that of others is 
Biirely the most exquisite and refined delight of which 
human nature is susceptible.” 

A great example yom high courage warms, 

And to illuatnuus deeda excites your arms ; 

So when you inslances of mercy view, 

They should inspire you with compassion, too. 

For he that emulates the truly brave, 

Would always conquer, and sliould always save." 

An able writer on the subject of naval discipline lia.<t well 
observed, that by far the greater proportion of all peritian- 
jent and effective obedience is due to opinion, to customs, 
to tacit agreement, or whatever else it may be called ” 
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A judirioiia officer will never be disposed to use punish- 
ment with any other object than as a preventive to crime ; 
but all experience proves, that in order to carry with him 
the Hvmpatliies of tin; people lie lias to deal with, he must 
maintain the established order of things, by eiid(‘avour- 
ing as much as possible to conform to retrognized J>un- 
ishments ; not to devise new ones. I'hat siieh power 
is peculiarly liable to abuse is so ob\ions, that every person 
ill command ought to lie eircumseribed by res|)onsibi]ities 
of the most distinct nature ; ainl no oHeiice should ever 
be allowed to escape- tlie vigilance of still higher and more 
responsible authorities. 8ucb superintendence will never 
interfere with good disr* >liiio, be<*a use it will always be 
directed to the detection departures from those teclmicaJ 
usages, which, as they dt rive their chief excellence from the 
circumstance of ilicir heing 'well understood by ail the par- 
ties concerned, men, as well as olKetns, it is of the greateist 
importance to jireserve unchanged, in order to their being 
duly watched.'”* 

It is precisely the system, as quoted above, which has up- 
held the discipline in well regulated merchant ships, w’hoso 
commanden s liave felt eoulideiice in thi rnselves and their offi- 
cers, and liave displayed sufficient finmiess to practise and 
carry into exeeulKin the known u-sages and customs essenti- 
ally necessary to maintain subordiiiation. 

jBut, on the other hand, serious evils have ensued through 
glaring misconduct betrayed by’ commanders in the Mer- 
chant Service, w'ho, regardless of what is due to themselves 
and to their employers, have allowed refractory seamen to 
make head against all order and regularity, until a daring 
spirit of open mutiny has triumphed with impunity, or lias 
been subdued by bloodshed.* 

Such a lamentable result is the fruit of an ill-timed for- 
bearance, a want of cuuiideucc, and in most instances is the 
attendant consequence of imbecility and misrule. 

With regard to a controlling power which shall check 
the abuse and tyranny of those who may hold a long and 
temporary sway, no one can refuse assent to ^ just and 
necessary a power of supervision, for all authority is liable 
to excess and undue influence. But I am convinc^ the 
ill-timed zeal of many persons in and out of Poriiament, 
who, in their anxious desire to court popularity, have dis- 
seminated visionary schemes, and mal-aprapos theories 


• cspt. Bull HaU. 
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upon naval and military dixoiplino with a lavish display of 
unwarrantable acrimony against both services, have done 
much harm; tlu'ir bnneful princples have excited a tenden- 
cy to relax that slate of discipline which can alone insure 
success ill war, and an honourable security in peace. 

Whenever the time may arrive for a full and impartial 
investigation into the state of tlu' Mercliant Service, with 
the view of eflfectiiig a salutary re\ision and amendment 
of the maritime laws of the Ciiiled Kingdom, much will 
depend on the efficiency of the neiv code, and the manner 
ill which the evils arising from popular prejudice and excite- 
ment are overcome. It will, therefore, not be in^devaut to 
the subject to consider what are the schemes of those who 
are in truth opposed to a just and n(?ccss:iry stale of discip- 
line in the army and navy, and Avhosc evil propensities and 
mischievous views would carry them still farther in opjiosi- 
tion to the legislative introduction of a well-digested and 
efficient system of rule for the guidance and government of 
our mercantile marine. 

The great and jiopular scheme of such theorists is 
to jiut doimi flogging^* and every sjiecics of punishment 
of a eunimary anej an exenijdary kind ; for instance, 
the abolished use of the cat is to he sup[die(l by the 
adoption mlitary voujinc merits — a inoile of punishment 


• Those persons wlio flo violently oppose coercive measures and flogging on board 
ship, cniiriot be too ol'tcii rcuiiiKicfnhat olfciices committed on shore, of much less 
consequence than those vi'hich are visited by corporal punishment in the naval ser> 
vice, would In some cases Incur the penalty of transportation. impriHoninent, and 
tohippintj ; so that, in fact, whitqnng or flogging is a part and i>arcel ot British law ! 
Again, it should be borne in mind, thut the niutiiieers flft the Nore us(*rj the cat with 
double severity among their misguided sliipnmtes ; and at that eventful crisis, when 
every grievance which seamen could allege in extenuatinn of their crime was urged, 
yet they never at that pcrio<l complained of the system of flogging, nor were they 
opposed to the sound and equitabh' principles ol discipline. 

I will venture to say, if the power of inflicting corporal punishment in extreme 
cases, when firm and decisive ineasures can only inspire hope and confidence from the 
dire effbets of wreckfjlre, or mvtitnj, be taken away from tliose who hold the reins of 
discipline, greater severity must in such cases be resorted to. 

Place a ship in such a situation whence prompt obedience and the utmost zeal and 
energy can only insure safety, for instance, on Are. when the least confusion or dis. 
may, and when any contempt for authority might prove fatal ; or in a state of open 
mutiny, wl^ one moment of irresolution may involve all on board in one des- 
perate conflict and sanguinary revolt. 

Them are cases which have happened in the Navy and in the Mcj-chaiit Service, 
aad the fatal consequences which might have ensued, have tieeii overcome and 
pruveated either by discipline, by the terror of the cat, or by firmness and resolution. 
Now, in either of the cases which I have cited, would the system laid down by the 
unprmrtised theorists of the day have operated with any vigorous efl'ector control! 
The cowhrd and skulker, for none other would set authority at defiance in tunes of 
peril and danger, would not be deterred by he thrent of a future day of trial and 
judgment, solitary confinement ; and prospective punishmen he would hail with joy 
and content. In short, such is the peculiar characteristic of the maritime professiou, 
that what ipay insure subordinalion in the Army, will not do in the Navy. In peace 
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cannot be adopted even in the navy, and is iitteHy 
inipoHsible in a iiiercliant man, where every man must do 
Ills duty, or be made to do it. Wh€*re is a solitary cell to 
be found ? and who are to do double duty for incorrigible 
skulkers, who in stress of weather would purposely incur 
the doom of so snug and secure a retreat from hard work 
and rough weather ? besides, instead of such a punishment 
producing the least beiioiicial influence on the rest of the 
crew, it would excite a s])irit of <liscontent, and would bear 
with great injustice and liardshi]> on the well-disposed por- 
tion, who would necessarily havc‘ the prisoners'’ duty impos- 
ed upon them. SolUary vmijinrimmt is therefore out of 
the qnestUm. Next ii? uder is a system of proapeetloe 
punishment by forfeit i of a certain number of day^ 
wages^ none of which au* due uiUii the termination of the 
voyage! Sir James Griiliam proposed, in the hill which he 
inti*oduced into Pai’liaiiieut last session, that disobedience 
of orders, neglect ol‘ <luty, and desertion, should be visited 
by tlie forfeiture ol*a ft‘w day'‘s pay! 

Now all those who arc the least acquainted with a sea- 
maifs character, know full well that he is utterly regardless 
of the future, (especially Jjc who would violate the first 
prjHcijdes of discipline,) he s(|uaiiders his hard earnings in 
folly and dissipation, and so distant a day of reckoning 
would have very little influence on his habits wlieii he has 


or in war, the seaman has to brave dangers and incidental difiicultieJi, w^ch can neif 
tiller be foreseen nor v>rovided Hgainst, escept by great sagacity and skul, under the 
guidance of a well organized svstein of order and diseipinie. A ship may drive 
ke-siuire, through neglect and disotxniicnce , iiiuy run down another veiael at sea ; 
may broach to, or be brought by the lee, eiidangeniig ship or masts, life and property, 
through that neglect, iiidiflerence, and contempt for authority, which happens more 
or less where neither discipline nor authority have maintained ajustaiHd ueceasary 
away. Then let those imddling legislators beware of the folly and mischief which 
may follow their visionary schemes, in those hasty and ill-judged measures which 
they are so desirous should supplant a well. practised system of naval discipline, di. 
VMted as it now is of tyrannical ussage or wanton abuse. If the lash is abrogated in. 
use, the yard arm or pistol and cutlaas may olt be required os a substitute j toy where 
danger and difficulty ran only lie subdued by rigour and promptitode, summary Ba4 
eiemplary means must be at command. 

If these powerhil means art' requisite in the Navy .guarded as thatpre.«Biiheiit corps 
is by martial law, and other tangible means, how much more urgeut^^' the dt^tive 
condition of the Merchant Service I The character of the seamen is the sdmel; wit we 
cahAot carry the comparison beyond that class ; add situated tbe ipnstprs itDd 
officers of the Merchant Service are, few among tbebaselves, but having alt thdt |i 
dear and valuable to themselves at stake, their case is bard and lull ofdanpr.^ear 
are pressed down with responsibility, and worn out with care and anaiet^aod are 
frequently placed under the most trying difficulties that can befall a seanfan in aQ 
the vicissitudes of his perilous career ! It is therefore the bounden doty of all thOM 
VC ho value the commercial interests of our country to enter fully into tbe merits 
the subject 1 have di>cumed, and to award jusUeg; to a, meritorious cJ/m St iiA 
leliow-subjects with zeal and finpartiality. ' 



once dared te set all authority at defiance. There are,1iouiL 
ever, some common ofteuces which may be cheeked by atopi* 
ping some part of a many’s pay, such as drunkenness, aiM 
incapacity, — that is, a man shipping as an able seaman 
and being found on trial unfit for the duties of that 
atation. Another and not an uncommon imposition is 
for a man to evade the usual vigilance of the surgeon; 
he is, however, soon found to be afflicted with some 
incurable disease,* and becomes a nuisance and a 
burthen to the sliip ; under the present system this man 
who has made an hospital of the ship claims and receives 
his wages ; such an Jmpositioii ought to be duly rec*orded 
in the ship's log, and by law all demand for pay be set 
aside, and none be recoverable. Summary and c^xemplary 
punishment can alone preserve discipline and enforce 
obedience ; it is, therefore, indispensably requisite that the 
•most ample, yet <weU defined power and authority should, 
by legislative enactment, be vested in the hands of every 
commander of a merchant vessel, whose important trui^ 
and great responsibility demand for him protection and 
support, as well as exemption from the present harrasiiig 
system of actions by w orthless seamen, and still more dis- 
rejmtable attoriiies. 

The numerous cases of insubordination on board meiv 
chant ships, cited before the Thames' Police, afford abun- 
dant proof of the inadequacy of the existing laws, while 
those I have related in the Appendix will shew the serious 
'Consequences w'hich may speedily ensue if by open defiance 
of all authority, theft, and other offences are to escape 
'With impunity, and triumidi over truth* and justice! 

Having amply detailed the question of naval diseijiline, 
^ttad I trust established the expediency of an amendment 


* A aKOffcmiseiBbleinBtaiiceoftbiBklnd occurNd onboard the Hon. Company** 
■idbip Mfnerva in 1S29-30. A man was received an one of her crew, and contrived 
•that doKterity, peculiar to impostoiB, to conceal hia case until the Minerva w^i out 
ort)ie channel, he was ever after on the sick list, and confessed he had been diBctiarg. 
' fd as incurable from one of the public hospitals the stench tssuinir this man-p 
' eorrupt ^te was horribly dlagusting in one of my visits on board that fine and well 
' regi$M ship in Bengal. 1 had scarcely reached the main hatchway on tlie gun-dedc 
offoMive eopditioii of the wretched invalid was very sensible. Thiscase 
ip the wont I ever jknew; but others of equally useless characters have been very 
‘ comnion In the Company*B service, where such a superior establishment and such df* 
tbetiMdwiedical aidhave been most liberally provided. 

Tbeae^shaioeChl impositions have been sullbredwitfa impunity; tbe surgeon's na- 
' mdtting care and the eonunaB^a indulgent supply of comfort from bis table, have 
hoen lavlih^sritjb an unsparing hand on Oaudulent impostors who have tbus foroail 
' thamaelveami high principles ofhambnity and compassion ; and such wortbleaix^, 
WetenMito the full amount ofwages onthe ship's return to Bog land < white, stahnge 
• ClHWir. Ih^la imfeotedy qgaiait-so glaring anavU ! 



ill the ^xistlr^ state and management of the merchant 
service, I will briefly relate the causes and effects of pre- 
sent misrule and the disaflection which is caused thereby. 
Every friend to justice and humanity, every friend to his 
country will cherish principles that have a direct tendency 
to ameliorate a system of confirmed and acknowledged ne- 
glect and error, which engenders severity of rule, unneces- 
sary privation, and individual hardship. A preventive sys- 
tem governed by caution and discernment will ever be 
found the most prudent mode of controul, and will operate 
with a beneficial and salutary eftect. 

The present ill-defined system of conduct in the govern- 
ment of the merchant sc < ice is the maiu cause of discon- 
tent and insubordination riiroughout that profession. The 
grievances are these: — Irregularity in tlie mode of victu- 
alling ; inattention to the wants and comforts of seamen ; 
harsh, and, in some instances, unjust and cruel treatment, 
Tinnecessaiy and vexatious interference with the peculiar 
habits of seamen ; frivolous complaints for trifling irregula- 
rities or accidental omissions of duty ; and another griev- 
ance which seamen labour under, is tlxe gi'oss abuse lavish- 
ed upon them indiscriminately, when no urgent occasion 
can warrant the violent and onensive epithets so frequently 
and disgracefully in nse. 

Coarse and unbecoming language is degrading at all 
times ; and in moments of great excitement, when prompt 
and energetic duties leave no time to study the language of 
rebuke, it is a mutter of regret that tliis practice held 
such away in the naval pi*ofession. The system ts highly 
reprehensible, and should he checked and subdued by eveiy 
possible means of restraint. This prevalent custom and 
habit on hoard ship has frequently produced a sttilen irrita^ 
tion, and to this cause may be traaed acts of insubordina- 
tion which have sometimes involved the necessity of severe 
pumshment. 

. These evils admit of an easy remedy ; reflection will con- 
vey a due sense of the folly and injustice of conduct which 
eptails such mischief and oppression;, and the spent 
■nition betrayed by conscious reproof w'ben we deviate Irofa 
right to wrong will produce a. mgher sense of honour and 
rectiipde, and insure a corresponding feeling in eyery edtK)r- 
dinate station, by which the correct discharge of ^t j iqiill 
be best iiisur^, and comfort and happiness thc^reoy at- 
tiuned. 

.The minor offences which frequenify .caiiae 4^7 nnd 
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bear hard npon a better disposed portion of a merchaint 
ship's crew, are as follows:— 

Irhe most fatal to all discipline and which requires tho 
most severe cheeky is drunkenness, which however rarely 
happens in a well reg^ilated ship, or where grog is served 
out under due superintendence. 

Striking work in harbour is an act of disobedience of 
quent recurrence ; theft alse,by plunder in the hold, broach- 
ing spirits, and other disorderly conduct, wliich involve 
disgrace and insubordination subversive of all duty, are iiyu- 
rious to the interest of owners and Commanders. 

Quitting boats without leave, when in communication 
with the shore. 

Exceeding the time permitted them when on shore on 
liberty. 

Going overboard at sea and in harbour without permis- 
sion, when loss of life may ensue. 

Purloining ship's stores, clandestinely getting spirits on 
board, cutting ropes, stealing canvas when employed in the 
repair of sails. Here I must note one heavy oflfence, and 
I hope a very rare one, as it must ever he the work of dia- 
bolical revenge, viz., cutting the strands of a cable, shrouds, 
or stays, and the laniards of rigging. I'he general use of 
chain cables puts a stop to one of these evils; but the other 
cases have happened and endangered masts by the malice' 
of some villain in dark and blowing weather. For the cre- 
dit of the seaman's charaeter, I am glad to say but two or 
three examples of this nature have come within my experi- 
ence and research. 

Beyond this catalogue of mutual grievances the#e are 
very frequent and very serious causes which bear with 
great hardship on the welfare of rnerchaiits and owners, 
and are a source of trolible and extreme annoyance to com- 
manders and officers. Men denominated seamen, who 
enter as such under the guidance of forged certificates of 
capabUity and service, are found on trial to be complete 
impostors ; seamen are more easily recognised by expe- 
rienced; officers ; ^ but the evil is of greater consequence 
when inechanics are guilty of this forgery and deceit, which 
I^have on several voyages suffered by. 

In other cases the vigilant inspection of the surgeon is 
; and mto with incurable and loathsome disease ave^ 
aa { have before remarked, entered upon the riiip's books, 
and become a burthea, and a nuisance the whole voyage. 

to exidain the unquity and injustice of such frau- 
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dalent praotioes, a ^somparisan dbodd be made witb aimilar. 
cases on shore : a lal^urer or mechanic engages for a. 
length of service, and after a certain time is found unequal 
to the duties he engaged to |>erform, through disease or' 
other infirmity ; his master has the power to dismiss him 
and pay his wages only to the period of his real services, no. 
claiU) can be substantiated for the term of his original con- 
tract. Why then should the sea service be exempt from. 
80 equitable a conclusion P I sincerely hope the code of 
maritime laws which we confidently expect will be granted, 
may embrace among others,, the cases 1 have stated. Im- 
postors, through protracted disease, should receive no 
wages ; and some other r* ..'ck should he devised for the 
prevention of such an evii Those who enter a ship for 
stations they are subsequently found uiiequal' to, should be 
disrated, their c^ase being first investigated by the command- 
er and his officers, and fully stated in the ship's log. 

Td review the whole question of naval discipline with 
tliat unbiassed judgment which the importance of the sub- 
ject and the principles of justice demand, it is essentially 
neoessaiy to examine the system throughout, and expose the* 
errors and grievances which prevail in every branch of th# 
merchant service, with candour and impartiality. 

It very frequently happens that ignorance, incapacity,, 
and culpable misconduct are the leading faults, and when 
once the seamaids mind is imbued with a feeling of con-- 
tempt for his superior ofiicers, the difficulty of ^serving 
restraint and subordination is ejftreme, and requires the^ 
utmost nerve and vigilance on the part of the commander' 
to sustain even a shew of order and security.. 

appearance of neglect^ of disobedience, or of an^ 
display of unofficer-like conduct, ei^|r^d be checked by pri- 
vate admonition. If this lenity and forbearance is found 
to have no good eliecft, the commander must never be vnsnt* 
tug in that respect which is due to his own character 
station, but must, in the presence of all. under his csUinmanch 
assert Ws j|V 6 rogative, and dispense the pfinciples of Justice 
with hmd, and, as a last re^rce, he mUct not 

scruple to displace that officer, be, liis station low^. 
who presumes to set him, his command^, at denance,^ at^ 
violate tiie rules imd r^ruiatiom presoribed undeT^^is 
authority for Hhe w^i-being of all on board. s : . " 

^^£iHDelioate as the next mssi^n is, it must^ however, ^ lb; 
. examined, with a scorn fMtery apjl a seal J»r tmtii J . 

Are there not ffie^ns entrusted litth the^booumiijl'of. 
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Bliips, lives, and property, unequal to so high a trust, and 
unworthy such unlimited power;* I trust the number 
is hut small, but 1 am bound to declare that there are soma 
such ])ersons w'ho rule with an arbitrary power, who are 
ttii just in their conduct, deficient in ability, and who de- 
grade their character and profession by acts of incapacity,, 
drunkenness, and tyranny. Hard is the fate of those who 
must for a time yield to such evils and misfortunes as pre- 
vail on board a ship where such principles are in force. 

This state of slavery and^ oppression admits of no siife 
remedy or controul during the voyage of a ship from port 
to port; it is a difficult question, under existing circuiii- 
stances, even to argue^ and a dangerous power to assail. 
Nevertheless, the magnitude of offences which may occur 
under such unbounded sway, should be provided against. 
One means of controul will be found beneneial, by the depo- 
sit of every ship^^s log of proceedings throughout her voyage, 
attested by the signature of the commander and his first 
and second mates, in the custody of some constituted 
authority ; and as a salutary check and restraint, some effici- 
ent board of eupervisiqp should be empowered to examine 
Jdie log-book at any port touched at during the voyage. 
By this means any outrageous conduct may be detected, 
grievances will be speedily redressed, and a due state of 
discipline enforced to the satisfaction of all parties. 'File 
following case will illustrate the tender subject I have dis- 
cussed^ Upon a late oc4!asion, when many complaints 
were made to Vice-a<lmiral Sir John Gore, on his arrival 

Bombay harbour, touching harsh uwge on the part of 
Hhose in command of merchant vessels,* and insubordination 
amongst ».tfae seamen of those ships, the Admiral summoned 
the several masters of the vessels in the harbour on board 
hia flag-ship, and inteftibgated them iti4ividually as to their 
leystem of discipline. Ctoe person declared that club-law 
wia his , alternative, that, in fact, he always had a hand- 
spike at hand, and speedily followed his woixl of command, 
a Kurt pri^mptly obeyed, with a blow. 

Revolting to every mind mast be so brutal a declaration 
and so tynumical a system, but a sense of impartial justice 

* * AlUioiwb tinre is not ft qaeiUMitMiiiBoyortlie commanders of resiielA, sdns 
upon Umg foreiftii voyogfi* eduoftted and fuHy comfietent to the dtfldfwrgc of 

of their station ; yet, tt iseqnaUy clear that many personftare shipped as 
ISMdesidid'ffrnrior oSkeen, who areeTCimnkH'y found wholly Incompetent for sudi 
,A^ esamifSdlqMiClhniB an nothoHsed Court, in eaeh prtncii^ aesuport, on 
the wiRciple of that In thllKftyyi would, douhtksa, ezpoM the incompetqlt, and re. 
erUiWiiliiC rah pitiMn^fioda Ignorance and ftaud. 
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to all parties demands this notice of the avowal^ and if I 
knew who the person was, I would not scruple to publish 
his name also. Such conduct casts an odium on the whole 
profession, and is an evil that can only be eifectuatty remedied 
by a defined code of laws proclaiming to those in command 
the power and responsibility devolving upon them, and to 
every person under command the lawful penalties against 
each convicted offence : and, at the same time, it be made 
known to both parties that those laws which provide against 
crime and disobedience shall not be found wanting against 
tyranny and oppression. 

The high and very important duties which devolve on- 
masters of merchant-vessels require corresponding vigilance 
and circumspection on th> part of those who nominate them 
to their respective commands. Due attention to those es- 
sential points of character wliich involve the security of life 
and property, and also the welfare, of many persons who 
risk their comfort and safety under one controlling power, 
would materially benefit the merchant service, add greatly 
to the respectability of the maritime profession, and increase 
the reputation of the British flag. 

Vice-Admiral Sir John Gore hai^uuring his command in 
the Indian seas, been most indefatigable in his inquiries as to 
the state of the merchant service. His official reports to the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty will femish ample 
proof of the defective condition of that service as regards its 
discipline and management. The Admiral received numer- 
ous complaints of contempt for all authority on the one 
hand, of harsh usage, scanty provisions, and those of a b<|d 
quality, on the other. * 

But sealous as have been the endeavours of the Commander- 
in-Cbief of the naval force in India to preserve a better and 
more cordial feeling between officers and seamen in' the 
merchant service, he found his power curbed, and that in 
serious ai^ well-grounded causes of complaint on both si^s 
he had no jurisdiction 

Upon another occasion I was present mysOtf, in obedience 
to the orders of Sir John Gore, with the masters of the 
veral free traders in Bombay harbour, when one of oue'num* 
her complained to the Admiral cff the refractory and nnnAy 
conduct of the crew, alleging that they would not obey hia 
orders. I could not refrain from obtruding my opini^SQ^ 
aud advising my brother bi^er never to sufafnilt to sq^ 
doctrines, as have cannot ud will not in tbfeir ere^ 
told him that even in the present midefined sysrtavi^^ 
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cantile rule, we should always be justified and fully exoner- 
ated by maintaining a just and vigorous state of discipline, 
and that even punisliment of oftenders at the gangway 
might be resorted to according to the usage on board his 
Majesty'^s ships, provided that such an alternative was 
governed by a formal and an impartial inquiry, and could be 
warranted by the necessity of the case. I appealed to Sir 
John Gore, who acquiesced in my opinion. The Admiral 
related several cases of great delinquency, one in particular 
of a whole ship'^s company refusing to get their sliip under- 
w'^eigh in the river Plooghly. An appeal was made to him; 
he then consulted Sir Charles Metcalfe, the Vice-President 
in Council at Calcutta ; they searched for a maritime law 
on the subject, but found none which could warrant a sum- 
mary means of enforcing obedience, and the agents and 
commander of the ship in question thought it prudent to 
tamper with the crew, and, in fact, to coax a lawless ship^^s 
company to do their duty.* 

Another instance of this kind occurred while I was at St. 
Helena last April. Two seamen (Englisli) of the Reform, 
a Hamburgh vessel, refused to lay into the capstern bars 
and get the ship under weigh, unless some extravamut 
demand was instmtly yielded to: the commander (an Eng- 
lishman also) preferred a charge against them to the govern^ 
meut, who promptly seized the two men and sent them to 
prison; the vessel sailed the following day, losing the ser- 
vices of two of the crew, who, after a temporary imprison- 
ment and hard fare, would be conveyed to Europe; their 
passage and other expenses must be defrayed by the own- 
ers of the Reform, which is redress to^them witn a venge- 
ance) and exposes the inutility of such punishment, and 
the crying need of reform in all such cases where delays 
are dangerous, and remedies are not only difficult, but very 
expensive. 

A very simple and easy mode of registering the sea* 
men of the United Kingdom will be available, by the plan 
I i^ve suggested, of preserving a faithful record of each 
dup's log, which, by the way, should be delivered to the 

* K &tter on the itate of the merchant aerviceftom Sir Jobn Oore will be found ia , 
tMeAppendisvandtheofriiiton of to diatingoisbed an offleer will be received with 
giaatiiitermti U carries ndth it the ahlfM eowmentary cm the question whlq^ 1 
adVocate i n higher te^imouy cannot be afforded than from lo meritoriuos an ofo|cr,‘ 
whooe gallant career ia blended with tlia^hrllliant aerviees of Rodney, Hood, Su 
Viiognt, and Helm » and hiaidaaaof Uiat atafoof diac&pttne which ought to mendl, 
wniVhiculcated ander ayatem% which have been well tried, aUy praetiaed, and imhiy, 
mmiaiiito eihct, durit^hemoataadoona daiigera and dllftcoliiea whieh bcntHtia' 
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Maritime Cmft ai the port to wliich eacti ship belon|^. 
And now 1 would submit for serious consideration, the 
neglected and destitute state ‘of British seamen, on the 
completion of their services after a long voyage. They 
are immediately cast adrift, and become the * prey of 
designing crimps, who very speedily relieve this Inirdy 
but thoughtless race of ail their hard-earned gains, and 
launch them again to sea to murmur over their imort-lived 
career of folly and dissipation ! This hardship principally 
arises from a very unwise impolitic system, which gives the 
labours and duty peculiarly belonging to sailors, to lumpers, 
and needy landsmen. It requires very little reflection to 
condemn so pernicious an evil ; seamen are entitled to every 
preference in the ladj> g and unlading of every vessel, 
i^ip'^s duties are a seaman's birthright ; besides, it is the 
•boundenduty of government to protect and encourage them, 
•and thereby preserve them in numerical force, and re- 
doubled loyalty and zeal in the service of their king and 
country. Under the present system, ships are in general 
shamemlly stowed and laden, and it has frequently been 
requisite to repeat the operation. 

One word more in the way of admonition to those gen^ 
'tlemen of the temperance society, who, in the folly of 
prejudice and excitement, have stopped the sailor's grog. 
Are they themselves water-drinkers? or do they really 
believe that a moderate quantity of to a British sear 
man, who has no other beverage besides tea ,^and slops, 
BO beer-shop or ^iiteen to have access to, can do him 
any harm, or tend to subvert the discipline of a ship? AH 
the experience 1 wish to give such meddling-foHcs, is a^gale 
*nf wind from the south-west in Funchal-Bav, with two 
a^iobors a-head, and the only -chance -of safety from wreck, 
•beyond anchors and ^cables, resting/on zeal, energy, and 
prompt obedience ; which a wholesome allowance of grog 
would tend to stimulate, when slops and water would not. 
Now such a gale, in precisely such a situation, the Victofw 
rode out last night, with incessant rain wnd a heavy head- 
sea; my brave fellows did tlmir duty and liaddhree drams 
of mm each durii^ the twenty^four touts. Tbislpi praetica 
ntotom theory ! ]Jid a glass of .grog Uie eour^ 

or discipline of our gallant tars who oon^uerm on the lst.«of 
June, off Cape Vincent, Camperdowib the Nile, at 
Copenhagen, and id TratidgM? Or hasfAeir *ifemitless sedl 
been si lal^ in imndeiut to 

•ing utcommon wit& 



spirits? No, decidedly not, any evils which have arisen 
from the abuse of grog, attach to those who have been 
found wanting in establishing a given set of rules and regur 
latioiis to cheek and control drunkenness, which rarely hap- 
pens in a well disciplined ship, or where a system of 
serving out and superintending the allowance of gprog is 
strictly attended to. I am astonished to find that some 
naval men have advocated the abrogation of a practice which 
has done well, and they ought to know that the best policy 
is to leave well alone.* 

Subjoined are the suggestions which I venture to offer 
in aid of the formation of a Maritime Code of Laws for the 
Government of the Merchant Service, and also the Rules 
and Regulations, which, under the present imperfect and 
undefined system, I have issued for the maintenance of 
o^er and disciplitie on board the V^ictory. 

Every officer in a merchant vessel to be obliged to serve 

ceHain number of years, and undergo an examination 
proportioned to his rank, before he is appointed to each 
particular rank of mate or captain. Such examinatiou to 
take place before a competent tribunal in each principal sea- 
port, and to extend over all the requisites for an able navi- 
gator and commander.*!* 

Every Master of a merchant vessel should be vested, when 
at sea, with the power of a magistrate, and enjoy the same 
indemnities. 

A log-book shall be kept on board every merchant ves- 
sel, bearing a faithful record of all occurrences, and attested 
by the daily signature of the master and the chief and 
second mates, a correct copy of which ishall be delivered to 
some responsible office, and there remstered, on the return 
of* the vessel from her voyage ; w^faich log sliall contain a 
correct list of every person .serving on boaid, as well as all' 
and every transaction throughout the voyage, and be legiil 
evidence against and for all parties in all courts. ^ 

Divine service shall be performed on board every ship* 
or vessel on Sabbath-days; the master shall ha liable to a 
peneky for the omission of this sacred duty, urdess any 
cause for such neglect is duly entered in tlie k^-book. 

A general system of vii^ualiiug the nierctuint^ servi^* 
shall be established.’' I have suggested a scale, which will 
be found in the Appendix. 

‘ Every ship or vesi^t shall be provided with an an^ple 

W IWuMliiittie apr«ii4is. 

t ThttliifiriUmeaoiirtoeoiiidteacompciaittwUiurUyfwAidgiMitfk^^ ' 
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store of provisions and water, according to the scale laid 
down for the merchant service, and such povisions shall 
be warranted good. 

Such petty offences as may be controlled by the forfei- 
ture of any portion of a seainaffs wages shall be impartial- 
ly inquired into, and noted in the ship'^s log. 

Every offence requiring a summary and an exemplary 
putiisljment shall be strictly and impartially investigated by 
a court composed of the master and his principal officers. 
No punishment shall take place until a night has intervened 
between the inquiry and punishiiicnt, and the w'hole case 
is to he made known to the ship's company, in whose pre- 
sence the ]mnislimerit is bo inflicted, and these proceed- 
ings are to be fully ente t j in the ship's log. 

Corporal punishment is only to be resorted to when 
all other means have failed to compel obedience and 
enforce the necessary duties and discipline of the ship. 

Cases of mutiny must be subdued by prompt and vigor- 
ous means; much will depend, in such emergencies, on the 
firm and resolute conduct of the master and his officers, 
who must ('ver bear in mind that lenity at first is severity 
at last," and that in moments of extreme danger, whether 
by mutiny or disaffection, on them and their responsibility 
may depend the safety of the ship, and all those embarked 
under their safeguard and protection. - . .. . 

Maiuttmk Coukts* at all the principal ports of Great 
Britain and her Colonies are absolutely required, and should 
be empowered to render prompt and effectual redress, both 
according to law and justice, for all such offences as mili- 
tate against the discipline and good order of the merchant 
service, and which may have engendered a spirit of revolt 
and discontent while at sea or in harbour. The magistrate 
presiding over each of these Courts should be empowered 
to summon the several masters and mates of merchant 
vessels to aid himwhere requisite in the acyustment of every 
difference with their professional judgment and experience. 

The evils which (^nstantl^ arise from tlie want of such a 
summary mode of jurisdiction, are of a very seriouS' and 
aggravating nature, leading in many cases to the detention 
of shij>s or the entire escape of the offenders. 


* The appointment oTHarttime Comu may be objected to on theacore of eipense, 
but where is there aabip-ownw who will not cheeffbUy bear some portion of such a 
burthen for the great and decided advantage whiOh mnet reaali f\rom ao beneficial a 
tribunal, which cannot fliU to a Veit thbee seriona lomea and pnrptalng evils that 
have longfolloweda tardy and vneertaiBiBow of jostloe andiedreisl 
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Rules and Regulations to be observed on board the 

Victory. 

THE DAY, 

Ist. Every other duty is to give way to making and 
shortening sail and triminiTig sails, whereby all possible ad- 
vantage may be taken to forward the progress of the ship. 

2d. Every rope is to be clear, and none are to be towing 
overboard. 

3d. Every possible attention is to be jpvoii to the clean- 
liness of the decks above and below, the ship's company's 
berths are to be visited every day after breakfast, and to be 
kept clean and dry; this duty is to be superintended by the 
second mate, and alwa}"s reported to the chief mate. 

4th. The hold duty to be under the direct control of 
the second mate, and is never to be open without the pre- 
sence of an officer and a midshipman. 

5th. Spirits are never to be broached without my know- 
ledge, and are alw'ays to be hoisted upon deck. 

bth. 'Phe magazine is not to be opened w itliout my sanc- 
tion; the key is to be kept by the chief mate. 

7th. No lights will be permitted in the hold. Fires to 
be put out at five p. ai. 

8th. The boatswain and carpenter are to go aloft occa- 
sionally, and their mates every morning wiitch, to ascertain 
the state of the rigging, spars, &c. 

9th. Water is to be served out in the morning watch by 
the third mate, a midshipman, the steward, and cooper; a 
daily account to be kept, and the weekly expenditure is to 
be reported to me every Sunday, and duly entered in the 
log-book. 

10th. The people are to have their meals punctually, 
unless prevented by change of wind and weather. Break- 
fast at eight, dinner at one, and tea at five. 

11th. Friday will always be a washing day from half- 
past eight till eleven, a. m. Clothes lines arc to be always 
in use and no clothes are to be hung about the bowsprit or 
in the ri^iig. 

12tli. ISammocks are to be piped down^ at sun-set at- 
tended by every midshipman, who are each to have a 
watch list and a hammock list. 

13th. A topman is to look well round from the mast- 
head for ten minutes every hour throughout day-light^ and 
always at day-break and sun-set, and to make Uis report 
to the officer of the watch. 
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1 4th. Two ofiicen and two-thirds of the jtmng ;ir^Tit]einen 

» to take tlie meridian altitude, and the same number of 
ng gentlemen are to attend their nautical studieH from 
ten, A. M., to one, p. m., daily in the cuddy, the remaining 
one-third are to attend to the hold and other duties; tb<'y 
are never to quit the deck without being relieved; the officer 
of the watch is desired to take every opportunity of teach- 
ing those young gentlemen their duty with firmness and 
moderation; zeal and promptitude will always ensure them 
my favour and prc^teetion, and these qualificatioiis will best 
be eviiictrd by obedience^ wliicfa constitutes the fii^»t prin- 
ciples of navm discipline. 

15th. The Shipp's comiiany are never to be abused or ill 
used. No man or boy 'ball be struck or punished in any 
way, but all complaint- are to l>e quietly made known to 
me through the chief mate. No man's grog to be stopped 
without my siineiion. 

16th, U'he helmsmen are to take thdr duty in clean 
clothes. 

17th. The men's births are to be fiimigated once a week, 
every f»ossJble caw} and attention is always to be afibrd<*d 
to the sick, and as cJeuiiliness and ventilation ai^ so essen- 
tial to the preservation of health, these points of duty must 
be strictly adhered to. 

]8th. The ship's company are not to be exposed to the 
sun, or rain in a needless, or a heedless nianner ; sickness 
has frequently been caused on board ship through negli- 
gence and indifference to such preventive roe 4 isures. I there- 
fore urge every consideration and attention to these duties. 

19th. Every officer is to keep a copy of these rules and 
regulations and affix his signature to them. Exemplary 
conduct on their part, and a faithful discharge of the 
duties wliich these orders strictly enjoin, cannot fail to 
have a beneficial eifibet throughout the ship, tendiiig to 
promote that essential order conducive to the discipline, 
comfort, and happiness of all on board the Victory, which 
it will ever be iny afUKioos endeavour to prennoie, when, ao 
I hope and trust, will be the case throughout the vovaffe. 
‘‘ every man will do hie duty.’' m 

THE JffOilT* 

1st. The first duty of an dBoer on watch ie to mn^er 
the wat^ upon tlie qoarter-deok^ and tooCatkm the man to 
the best possible advantage. 
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2d. A look-out 18 constautljr to be kept from the brea- 
ther cat-head. A\V» bv ell ! as to be called every half hour, 

3d. Auy change of wind, and kny deviation from tlie 
given course, are to be reported to me immediately. 

4th. The officer of the watch is required to go round the 
deck himself occasionally tliroughout his watw, and is al- 
ways to pay attention to the course, and to keep the sails 
iriinmed, taking every advantage of the wind and weather, 
and carrying all possible sail. Besides the Jook-out on the 
forecastle, the junior officer is to be constantly on the alert, 
and a uiidshipman is always to be walking the quarter-deck# 

5th. I'he captain^s bell is always to be answered by the 
officer of the watch in person after ten, i\ m. 

6th. The well is to be sounded every two hours, aud 
not to exceed fiftecii inches, aud the log-board it to be 
marked every two hours. 

7th. I'he ship''s company'^s lights are to be put out at 
nine, f. m. ; this duty is to be attended to by the third mate 
and reported to me. Naked lights are not aUowed any- 
where. 

8th. Any vessel being seen, or any report of land, Ughti% 
&c., to be immediately made knowji to me. 

9th. The hammocks are to be piped up at seven bell% 
and breakfast is to be piped at eight. 

N. B.— The officer of the watch is not only to keep the 
sails well trimmed, but they are always to be. well aef ; 
making and shortening sail should be performed as if all 
eyes were upon the duty on hand.* A slovenly and negli- 
gent performance of duty is unofficer-like aud inexcusab^. 

Christofhek Bidkn, 

Canmtander, 


Victoria at Sea, Dee, ISthy 1834. 


* When 1 was a Junior ofRcer ofthe H.O.S. Royid Geoi^, in 1887, we fell In with 
Sir Edward Peliew’s ss>audc(ui ; the Admiral sent the Victor sloop of war to speak 
ns. Her Captain said, he wasde^red by the Admiral to observe, that '*if our main top 
mast stay sail had not been left in the brails, he should have taken the Royal George 
for a Frigate. 

Thin w«U deserved, lmtmoatiPortH^ing'rd|i<|g, has left a lasliog impreMion on.my 
■Sad. In all>otte respeots cwr gallaBt ship high order and warlike appear. 

tUMe, wiiieh haiSlion several ooeasioiis duelled meet Uttqualifled pndee U'om 
aery distinguisliediTAloeni in the Kary^ indeed, I well remember her being taken 
fora Frigate at eeaand hi harbopr* (having served on board the Royal George for 
•even suceessive voyages, land yet wMit^h Uie presence of so ideilftfl and so discern, 
ingan oflloer as the late f^lant LordEamoutb, we wefehetrayed by a neglect of Cite 
atandVns ordemiiSM<en med thalehiphoNMie m^ke andsharten sad/ andemr pride 
maahwKTOled cMtdt fitt irb u rfhdhc - neyii^ inattenttoaoT Uie jMor enpefs*— 

Falling inedib dwed » sUmtflatlpglBtipalee on Uie mind efa aeil. 
«astifBcer,elUwr aseegiirds dhe miidual .dibit togyria eaperiority by. sainiv or by 
tiimtaing of sam ind 1 kave always been of ^inioii that a sailor, fonda^iirovd of 
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“Ar the care of oar national commerce redounds more 
to the riches and prosperity of the public, than any other 
act of government, the state of it should be mark eel out in 
every particular reign with greater distinction.*” — Addison. 

Having now given this important subject the utmost 
consideration, which deep reflection, practical knowledge, 
and my humble efforts can devise, I feel that I have done 
iny duty; and I commit the charge to far more able hands, 
in the ardent hope that a i.kgislative enactment will 
soon effectually remove all grievances, and relieve those 
who have hitherto sustained the heavy charge and respon- 
sibility attending the execution of an arduous duty, involv- 
ing the safety of ship, li^ 's, and property, and the welfare 
of all persons under i ir care and protection, from a 
degree of anxiety and iatigue which none but those who 
have practically experieiiced can adequately appreciate. 

I cannot close this undertaking without earnestly implor- 
ing those on whom the impokant duty will devolve of 
amending and consolidating the laws relating to the mer- 
chant seamen of the United Empire, to keep in mind that 
the very supremacy of our far-famed and dauntless navy is 
involved in the result of their labours, and that a system 
of jurisdiction, tending to relax the reins of discipline with 
one branch of the maritime profession, however humble in 
rank, will operate with a banefiil influence on the oth(?r. 
Whereas, if we maintain the tie of obedience and respect 
towards the oik*, class, we shall most assuredly add to the 
naval character of British seamen in both, and by that 
happy union of discipline and valour bid defiance to every 
foe, yield comfort and security to ourselves, uphold the 
character of our country, and inspire a spirit of determined 
loyalty and attachment to our King and Constitution, 
which I ferv ently pray the Sovereign Commander of the 
Universe will ever guard and protect! 

Disci PL iNB, is in one brief word comprised, 

Obboiencb! no other mode can be devised. 


his profession, was incited to cherish those feelings when Bailing in a fleet, whether the 
management of the sex'eral ships around Ida own diaplayed good ^ had order, , he 
could not fail tffimbibe those correct notions resiiltMig flrom the pfepd display made 
by a few crack ships evorflt and always ready to'chase, to tow, or to assist another 
in (distress. presenUng under every point of view a high example of sAi> sAsps order 
through diseipUnc apd efflciency, always In tb^ station, and prompt in obedience to 
every signal, by nigfitand by day. Sach a cheering display. waa frequently Uie theme 
of admiration during the war, when the apfendid Fleets of the Honorable East India 
Company .sailed under convf^. Through such an ordeal of pnofemional services 1.' 
passed my early career, and now GSmember those iiiciUng scengn with pleasure and 
satisfaction, and cling to ^ reoplfeetton of then iHtb all the a sailor who 

loves bis profession. . ^ ' ' . 
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The indefinite mode of victualling throughout the mer- 
chant service has long afforded just and reasonable grounds 
fiir com plaint among seamen; and has, in frequent instances, 
led to discontent and insubordination. It is therefore obvi- 
ous, that a measure of so much importance should not be 
dependant on the will or caprice of individual shijHowiiers; 
but ought to he govcrru*d by a system of national rule and 
r(\gulation. IMie following schemes, exhibit the usage in 
His Majesty's Service, and a mode of provision that 1 sug- 
gest for the Mercantile Marine, which I hope will be con- 
sidered both equitable and expedient. 

VICTUALLING REGULATIONS. 


“ Admiralty Offwe^ July 1, 1824. 

“ The King having been pleased, by his order in council 
of the 23d June, to establish a new and improved scale for 
victualling His Majesty's Navy, a copy thereof is subjoined. 

“ There shall be allowed to every person serving in His 
Majesty's ships, the following daily quantities of provisions, 
viz. — 


Bread One pound. 

Beer One gallon. 

Cocoa One ounce. 

Sugar One and half ounce. 

Fresh meat One pound. 

Vegetables Half pound. 

Tea Quarter of an onnee. 


“ When ,|^8h meat and vegetables are not issued, there 
sIibII be allowed in lieu thereof— 


Salt beef, 
and 

Flour.... 

Salt porb, 
and 

Pease 


*“*• \ t 
} lb. ) ? 

s 

) I 

i pint. ) 
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And weekly, whether fresh or salt meat is issned— 
oatmeal, half pint ; vinegar, half pint. 

On the days on which the flour is ordered to be issued, 
suet and raisins, or currants, may be substituted for a portion 
of flour, at the following rate:— 

^ j ^ coiwidered equal to one 

OnepoaDdofnudn. J pound of flour. 

ditto ditto 

Half pound ofauet.... y 

“ In case it should be found necessary to alter any of 
the above species of provisions, and to issue others as their 
substitutes, it is to be observed that 


‘ ®‘‘)iitobecofi*lderedequalto 

} lS:;fflot5..“’.;;;::;;: ) no orbi«:utt. 

1 pint of wlne« or > It to e considered equal to 

I pint of spirits ] a gallon of beer. 

1 ox. of coffee, or | it to be considered equal to 

i ox. of tea S 1 oz. of cocoa. 


1 1b. of rice, or 

1 pint of cala Vances, or 
1 pintofdholl 


} 


is to be considered equal to 
1 pint of pease. 


. f is to be considered equal to 

1 lb. of butter | 1 lb. of sugar. 

n th- nf S ** considered equal to 

3 iM. Of cneese ^ I ib. of cocoa. 


t lb, of onions, or of leeks, Is to be consideied equal to 1 lb. of other vegetables. 


“ Flag officers, captains, and other commanding officers, 
will observe in the above scale, and will fully explain to the 
ships^ companies under their orders, the advantages of this 
new system, viz,, that what were called banyan days are 
abolished ; that meat, with vegetables, flour, or pease, is to 
be issued every day; that flour, instead of bein^ exchang- 
ed for a portion of beef, will now become an article of the 
menu's regular allowance ; and that a quantity of tea or cof- 
fee, sufficient to make a pint of liquid,, will be issued every 
evening. 

It will be observed that in-tihe table of substitutes, that 
tbe quantitjr of .iB^irits to be issued in lieu of bf|»r^ or wine 
is diminished one half ; m^jaddiUon to the pint of tea 
or coffee.aHowediii paHopappensati^ ftir this' diminution 
of spirits, His Maj^ty been gracib^y pleaded, in fur- 
ther and foil to add two i^ulibgs pet month 

to the pay <if : %^V^ 

lieutenants, and of .eac^L pet^ and^i^^ offiere, 
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seaman, marine, and boy. As the dimhnitimi of ipirits only 
take^? place when beer and irine are not issued, while the 
addition of tea or coffee and the increased pay are perma- 
nent, it will be obvious how much this regulation is to the 
pecuniary advantage and comfort of the ships'* companies, 
while it is confidently expected that the diminution in the 
article of spirits will conduce to the health of the people, 
and the good order and discipline of the ships. 

“ III addition to these advantages, it is intended that a 
certain portion of the pay which may be due to each war- 
rant and petty officer (not allowed to draw bills), and to 
ea(*.h non-commissioned officer, seaman, marine, and boy, 
who may be desirous of receiving it, shall be issued to them 
when in any port abroad or at home, at the expiration of every 
one, two, or three months, as the captain may judge expe- 
dient, by way of pocket money viz., four shillings per month 
to warrant, petty, and non-commissioned officers, seamen 
and marines, and two shillings to. each boy: but as the 
carrying this arrangement into full effect will require the 
sanction of the legislature, it is intended to submit a bill to 
parliament, early in the next session, to authorize it; and 
in the mean while, in order to carry the same principle into 
effect as far as is at present practicable, the additional two 
shilling^ now added to the pay as compensation for part of 
the spirits, will be paid to the before-mentioned classes, in 
the same way that short allowance money is now paid. 

“ The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, in commu- 
nicating to the Fleet the gracious and beneficent intentiona 
of the King, are satisfied that tliey will be received by the 
officers and men as additional marks, of His Majesty'*s fa- 
vour, and as real and substantial improvements to the con- 
dition of the petty and non-commissioned officers and men. 

By conclmiiad of their Lordsliips, 

“ J. W. CHOKER.’’ 


U genemt Scale fbr Victualling the Merchant Service^ 

DAILY ALLOWANCE PEE MAN. 


Fieibli^... One pouniTand St quarter. 

PotalosKor -Yattka One pound! 

Btocuit One pound. 


Beer is generally. j^O’^ed ii^^' English port, without any 
Stated allowance^ " ; " 

auWoroOier. Spiftt. i. l4«art«rx»Ca pint 
aiC Beer#.. •"** 9 ^* 

F 



find the daily allowanee is diluted into a pint of grog ; 
extra grog in harbour or during bad weather at bea, in a 
diifcretionary indulgence. 

Flour Haifa pound. 

PaaMy made into one pint of Soup Half a pint 

Vinegar Quarter of a pint per week. 

Mustard Quarter of an oz. 

Lime Juice Quarter of a pint per week. 

I have generally given my crew a pint of punch in lieu 
of their grog on Sundays. 

Cocoa One oz. for breakfast. 

Tea Quarter of an oz. for tea or supper. 

Sugar One oz. and a half. 

Salt Beef One pound and a quarter. 

Salt Pork One pound. 

Suet Oneoz. 

Raisins Oneoz. 

Water ^ix pints, including tea, cocoa, soup and grog. 

N. B. — It is not customary to issue both suet and raisins 
on the same day ; but the former is indispensable with flour, 
and the latter may be served out occasionally as an indulg- 
ence, or in lieu of some other portion of a daily allowance, 

7Vie arrangement may be as follower 


Sunday Beef, Flour, and Suet. 

Monday Pork and Pease Soup. 

Tuesday Do. do. 

Wednesday Beef, Flour, and Suet. 

Thursday Do. do. do. 

Friday Pork and Pease. 

Saturday Do. do. 


When a sufficient quantity of potatoes or yams can be pro 
Tided, they will afford a substitute for flour or pease, which 
will of course depend on judicious care and management. 

It will be observed that this scale is even more liberal than 
that allotted to seamen in the navy ; but it is necessary to 
bear in mind, that merchant seamen are much fewer in 
number as composing a ship's crew, and may require more 
sustenance, having more work and harder duties to perform. 
A due store of medical comforts is also an essential provision 
whether a Surgeon is attached to the ship or not. 

1 cannot quit this portion of the work I have undertaken, 
without in the first place disclaiming every pretension on 
xny pai*t to an;y merit which may be due to the suggestion 
of a Victualling. Bill for the MerchaM i^rvice. Suw a sys- 
tem as 1 have herewith proposed, has been followed up for 
a length of time by a large portion of that service, to Uie 
credit and satisfaction of those who planned and have <^r- 
ried into effect se just and equitable a scale of amendment. 

Every friend to seamen, every friend to the welfi(re and 
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prosperity of his country, and especially every lover of 
justice arid humanity, will rejoice in the tot^ abolition 
of a bygone system of confirmed neglect and error which may 
have been practised under the influence of habit, custom, 
and ecAmomy^ without due consideration as to ulterior con- 
sequences.— They will exult at this triumph over prejudice 
and folly, and their example will induce a voluntary sup- 
port to a just and liberal scale for victualling the whole 
Mercantile Marine of the United Empire, and urge the 
sanction thereof by a legistive enactment. 

Health and contentment are among the beneficial results 
of this improved system, and when we contemplate the pre- 
sent healthy stale of the navy, and that portion of the mer- 
chant service which is preserved under the same wholesome 
regulations, and contrast the present with the past,* no 
further argument need be adduced in favour of this practice 
being recognized as a general and imperative order. 

Where old customs are still adhered to, and a scanty al- 
lowance of provisions is still served out with as little regard 
to quality as to quantity, discontent and ill will ensue, and 
these symptoms of disafiection s))eedily engender a spirit of 
insubordination. A faulty system is very prevalent to 
this day on board some merchant vessels, especially those 
which convey to America and Now Holland those nu- 
merous hapless emigrants, who embark on board ships suli- 
ject to no control or organized system of equipment or 
efficiency. The case of the ship Brutus, which will be seen 
hereafter, is a melancholy instance of disease and misery oa 
board that class of vessels. 

Within the time of my own service jand experience a very 
reduced scale of victualling, as compared to that I have 
laid down, was in force; there were two Banyan days a 
week, when no meat was issued ; for a length of time neither 
cocoa nor tea were provided for seamen, and these salutary 
meals were dependent on the sailors' own resources ; and 
yet a seaman is almost as fond of his tea as his grog. 

The promulgation of a well defined, and, a liberal scale 
of allowances, which shall proclaim to the merchant seaman 
his tDidoubted ri^ht, will tend materially to bind his attach- 
ment, and as is it surely will allay one symptom of discon- 
tent, and do away with a known grievance, so wiU this mea-. 

In MiWf nsi, wlkinl*Oftf Rodner** tuA nntred at Barbados, ttie aanbar of 
•vek, cblefly from icunry, araa 1600; and Sir Richard Hawl^s haa reiatad that la 
#0 yean be had hdovrn 10,000 men perieb by the acurvy, and now thla tecribla 
tecMBiioWaeamnaiaofiayteoeiwi^^ aadJaaaarijrmdicated. 



^mre most assuredly ohertdh the principles of naval discipline, 
and yield on all sides a full conviction that justice is 
portioned with an even hand, on those humane and generous 
principles, which shall dispense comforts and indulgences to 
a meritorious class of men, who are deserving of every en- 
couragement that can incite them to love their country, and 
always do their duty with seal, celerity, and cheerfulness. 

**Oh then, firotect Uie hardy tar. 

Be mindful of his merit; 

And when again you’re plunged In war, 

He*U shew hia daring spirit !*' 


Naval Ptmifilt rents in olden Time, 

The system of naval punishment for minor offences ap- 
pears at all times to have rested very much ui>on the discre- 
tion of the commander. The most usual modes of correc- 
tion at sea during the greater part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury seem to have been the capstan, the bilboes, and duck- 
ng : as these punishments have been abrogated b^ the im- 
provements of modern discipline, it is worth while, as an 
antiquarian curiosity, to select from tlie Dialogicall Dis- 
course of Marine Affairs,,’” tlie following account of these 
various punishments. 

“ The capstan. — A capstan-bar being thrust through the 
hole of the barrell, the offenders armes are extended to the 
full length, and soe made faste untoe the barr croswise, hav- 
ing sometimes a busket of bullets, or some other the like 
weight, hanging about his neck, in which posture he con- 
tinues until he be made either to confess some plotte or cryme 
whereof he is pregnaiitlie suspected, or that he have receiv- 
ed such condigiie sufferings, as he is sentensed to undergo by 
command of the captaiue.*”— ‘‘ The punishment of the bil- 
boes is, when a delinquent is put in irons, or in a kind of 
stocks used for that purpose, the which is more or less 
heavy and pinching, as the qualitie of the offence is proved 
against the delinquent. The ducking at the mayne yard 
arm is, when a malefactor by having a rope fastened n{id 6 r 
his armes and about his middle and under his breatcKe, 19 
thus hoysed up^ to the end of the yard ; from whence he is • 
againe vyolentlie lett fott intoe the sea, somethn^ tnvse, 
sometimes three several t^es one after another ; and if 
the offence be very fowle, he is also drawn under the vejew 
keele of the i^ppe, the which is termed 'keelfading ; am 
whilst he is thus whter a great gona is girea ,ffia 
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righte orer his head ; the which^ i» done as toe as- 
tonishe him the more with the thunder thereof, which much 
troubleth him, as toe give warning untoe all others toe look 
out, and toe beware by his harmes.^* 

We are induced to quote some p^sages relative to their 
heavier inflictions of the old discipline. “ The executions 
and capital punishments I find to be thus ih Queenes Elisar 
beths tyme ahorde her own shippes. If any one man killed 
another he was to be bound to the dead maim and soe thrown 
intoe the sea. If any one drew a weapon wherewith to 
stryke his captaine, he was toe loose his righte hande. If 
any one pilfered or stole awaye anye goods or monies from 
anye of his fellowes he was to be thryse ducked att the bolt 
spite, and then to be dragged at the bote sterne and sett on^ 
shore upon the next land with a lofe of bread and a canii ot 
beere. If any one practysed to steal awaye anye of her 
Majesty '*8 shippes, the captaine was to cause him to be hang- 
ed by the heels untill his braines W'ore beaten out against the 
shyppes sides, and then to be cutt down and let fall into the 
sea. If any one slept in his watch, for the first time he was 
to be headed with a bucket of water ; for the second time 
he was toe be haled upp by the wrists, and toe have two 
buckets of water poured into his sleeves ; for the third time 
he was toe be bound toe the mayne mast with plates of iron, 
and to have some gun chambers or a basket of bullets tied 
to his annes, and so to remain at the pleasure of the caj)- 
taine ; for the fourth time, he was to be hanged toe the bolt 
sprite, wdth a cann of beer and abiscott of breado and a sharpe 
knife, and so toe hange and chuse whether he would cutt 
himself down and fall intoe the sea, or hange still and 
starve. If an one mariner or soldier stole awaye from the 
Majest/s service without license of his captaine, hee was 
to be hanged. If any one did mutinye about his allowde 
proportion of victuals, he was to be layde in the bilboes 
daring the captaines pleasure. As for all pettie pillferings 
and commissions of that kind, those were generally punwh- 
ed wkh the whippe, the oflPender beinge, that purpose 
boimde faste to the capstan, and the waggarie and idleness 
of shyppe boys psud by the boatswain with a rodde, and 
eomraonlie this execution is done upon the Monday morn- 
jin gftB ftinl is soe frequently in use that some mere seamen 


' Ontawtthimoroe so or 60 tbto unweming and barborovs ^niahmmW 
better known under fbe denomhiaUon of keel-hawHng, .»» in foroe, ei^aily in the 
Dttteb navT. Flogging round tbe FlecCitfid waibiog the lacerated back ofaa auna Oe 
aHar Che pain of puniahment, are abolltbed with oUier modee of nndiie tecorUy, 
hiHraeai and UDmaniy in operation, and iiiexpedicDt Id practice. 
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find saylcvs doe believe in good earnest that they shall never 
have a fair winde until the poore boys I>e duelye brought 
to the chest ; that is, whipped every Monday morning.'’^ 


CAPTAIN NELSON AND HIS KOYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE 
OF CLARENCE. 

Lord Nelsoifs temperate and judicious mode of enforcing 
discipline will he duly appreciated by the firm yet mild 
measures he adopted with reference to an officer who had 
incurred the displeasure of his illustrious Captain, as here- 
after stated. 

It was that distingu^ tied and discerning officer. Lord 
Hood, who first discovercMl the rising talent and intuitive 
genius of Nelson, to wliic'h he gave full scope, when under 
his command in the Mediterranean. How well the hopes to 
which the early dawn of ' merit gave so sure a pledge, were 
redeemed, are recorded in the most glowing pages of Naval 
History through a series of Nelson’s transcendent glory, the 
matchless ex|doits which graced his skill to plan, and his 
eiiterprize to dare, until the supremacy of the British flag 
triumphed over every foe, and v ictory entwined the laurel 
and cypress wreath on the brow of England’s greatest naval 
Hero. 

Nelson to Captain Locker 

H. M. S. Boreas, Dec. 29th, 1786. 

“You must have heard, long before this reaches you, 
that Prince William is under my command ; I shall endear 
vour to take care that he is not a loser by that circumstance ; 
he has his foibles as well as private men, but they are far 
overbalanced by his virtues. In his professional fine he ifl 
superior to near two-thirds, 1 am sure, of the list, and in 
attention to orders and respect to liis superior officer, 1 
hardly know htli equal ; this is what I have found him.*’ 

“ Fob. 1787. 1 am here with the Pegasus and Spkba^, 
His Royal Highness keeps up strick discipline in smp 
(Pegasus), and, without paying him any compliment, she 
is one of the first ordered snips I have seen. has had 
more plague with his officers than enough. I have been 
obliged to pat his first lieut^ant under anreat, as he had 
written for a Court-Martial on himself to vindiea^ his 
conduct, because kus eapt^ thonght prop^ to reprimand 



him in hig order-book ; in ehort, our serrice hag Sgen go 
much relaxed during the war, that it will cost many a 
Court- Martial to bring it up again. 

*'■ The following is an extract of my letter to the lieute- 
nant : — ‘I beg leave to assure you that 1 never w^as more hurt, 
than that an officer whom I so much respected should do so 
improper an act as to deprive His Majesty' of the exertion 
of one of his servants at a time they are So much wanted. 

orders to the squadron were issued to prevent other 
officers from falling into the same snare. I have no charge 
against yon, nor can any other person have. one until the 
Court-Martial, which you ha%^e desired to be held to inves- 
tigate your conduct, is over ; and then T can tell you 1 have 
no charge whatsoever against you. Your confinement is 
your own ; and had you not written to *me for a Court- 
Martial, I dare say you never would have given me occa- 
sion to put you under arrest. Had I not ordered yon into 
arrest, you might then have blamed me for having left you 
' again to be unjustly accused, as sot forth in your Tetter.^ 

In the month of May, 1787, His Royal Mighness Prince 
William Henry sailed from Grenadai, and arrived at Jamai- 
ca on the 81st, where the broad pendant of Commodore 
Alan Gardner was flying ; His Royal Highness brought a 
private letter from his commander (Nelson) to the Commo- 
dore. The following Is an extract : — 

‘‘ Boreas, Nevis, May 13th, 1787. 

“ My dear sir, — In a public letter a commander would be 
wrong to set forth all the reasons which influence his con- 
duct , but as 1 hope to have your approbation, 1 take 
the liberty of mentioning a few circumstances. His 
Royal Highness will give you an account of Lieutenant 
— ’s conduct, and of his having put him into arrest, 
Bis Royal Highness’s narrative is so explicit, that I cannot 
inform you so fully as that will. I am sure, sir, you will 
consider His Royal Highness stands in a very different si- 
tuation to any other captain ; his conduct w|ll be canvassed 
by the world when ours would never be thought of. In or- 
der to show my disapprobation of officers writing for Courts- 
Martial to vindicate their conduct for trivial matters, I 
gave out the enclosed order that others should not fall into 
tne same arror ; it might soon haVfe risen to such a height, 
that if a topsail were not thought by the captain briskly or 
properly reefed, or some other trivial matter, and he reprir ^ 
inand% the officer would say, ^Sir, 1 think it properly done. 
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and I shall write for a Court-Martial to Yindicate my con« 
duct from your unjust accusation.^ If this was to be allow- 
ed, farewell discipline ! the service is ruined. His Majesty 
may be deprived of the service of his officers, and the best 
schemes may be frustrated by the malignity of individuals, 
or from pique against their commanders.'” 

The dignity with which Captain Nelson supported the 
character of senior officer on the Leeward Island Station, 
under many circumstances, new and unprecedented, will be 
long remembered by all who had the honour to serve under 
him during that period ; for no commander ever studied 
to make the station agreeable to all classes of officers and 
men more than he did. 

. On the 27th of July, h had sent the following admirable 
letter to Prince William Henry, respecting the lieutenat 
who had offended His Royal Highness, a letter that does 
equal honour to the heart of Nelson and of his illustrious 
iriend : 

“ Portsmouth, July 27th, 1787. 

‘‘ If to be truly great is to^be truly good, as w^are taught 
to believe, it never waa^more strongly verified than in vour 
Royal Highness in the Instance of Mr. — — , You have 
Supported, sir, your character ; yet, at the same time, by 
to amiable condescension, have saved an officer from ap- 
pearing before a Court-Martial; which ever must hurt him. 
Resentment 1 know your Royal Highness never had, nor, 
1 am certain, ever will bear any one. It is a passion in- 
compatible with the principles of a man of honour. Mr. — ■ 
Was certainly too hasty in writing his letter ; but now 
you are parted, pardon me, my Prince, when I presume to 
recommend that he may stand in your royal favour, as if 
he had never sailed with you, and that at some future day 
you will serve him. There only wants this to place your 
conduct in the highest point of view. None of us are with- 
out failings ; his was being rather too hasty ; but that, put 
in comparison with his being a good officer, will not, I am 
bold to say, betoken in the scale against him.” 

POWER Al|p AUTHORITY OF MASTERS IV THE MEB^BaMT 
SERVICE" A8^ VESTED IN THEM BY |*AW. 

' The following opinions delivered from the Bendh ape of 
•o much importance, and so AHly justify the ideas which 
1 have always entertfuned upon the subject, that 1 eaiHK^ ro-. 
frain from giving them hprtixer publmty. 
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Mutiny, H. C. S, ScaUby Caatig, 

** Rerengc mvs have her own t 
Roused discipline aloud proclaims their oaose^ 

And injured navies urge their broken laws 
Pursue we on bis track the matmeer. 

Whom distant vengeance bad not tapght to fear.'*— Bvmoff . 

Court of Exchequer. 

LAMB u. BURNETT.* 

Wednesday^ \Bth Janwsty^ 183L 

Mr. Richards having moved fora new trial, and Mr. Baron 
Bailey having read his report of the trial, the judgment 
of the Court was delivered as follows:-—* 

Lard Lyndhurst . — It does not a])}>ear to me that there 
is any ground whatever to object to the direction of the 
learned Judge. As to the facts, the first question is as to 
the conduct of Crotiaii. It is pc^rfectly clear upon the evid- 
ence, (putting what passed before the Court of Inquiry 
out of the question,) that Croiian had misconducted himself ; 
~he had taken a part in the riotous proceedings of the 
19th; andlie had stated to Mr. Pilcher, the officer, that he 
would not obey any commands ^issued by him*^ till the 
captain came on board. It appeal^ that in consequence of 
this conduct, on the 19tli, the captain w'as sent for, and he 
came on board three days afterwards, and immediately 
upon his arrival on board, that proceeding took place that 
has given rise to this action. He directed Crouaii to be 
flogged, and, I apprehend, for the purpose of enhircing obe- 
dience in the ship^^s crow. The captain has authority to 
order any of the crew who misconduct themselves, to be 
moderately aud properly corrected. It also appears to me, 
in this case, that no objection can be made as to the inter- 
val that elapsed between the timo when the ofleiice was 
committed by Cronan, and the period when the puiiisb- 
meiit was inflicted by order of the captain*. The mo- 
ment he arrived on board he directed the punishment to 
be inflicted. 

The next question is this. What is thc^Muduct of Lamb? 
.Auamb appears to have been at the head of those persons who 
‘^^opposed the infliction of punishment on Cronan, and no 
ion iHP^kdmg this evidence but must be satisfied that the 

e st of these parties upon the 23d and w'as ex- 
[y ol^eetionable and mutinous. Under such eircum- 
8, it appears to me that the captain was justified in 

f of short liaad.wrfl:^s notes of the Judgment of the Court, on tlm ISth 
iL1831. 

Or 



ftutliorizii^ and directing punisliment to be inflicted upon 
Lamb. l%ere is no question upon this record, and no 
question csan be raised as to the extent of such punishment. 
Under such circumstances, it appears to me that the Jury 
were perfectly right in the verdict they pronounced. 

It does not appear to me there is any objection upon this 
record — the language of the plea is this— ‘‘ niat the plain- 
tiff behaved in a riotous and mutinous and disorderly man- 
ner, and then and there refused to obey, and ])erinit to be 
obeyed by the other sailors on board the ship, the la'wftj 
and necessary commands of the defendant, and resisted the 
defendant in the performance of his duty.” There can be 
no objec;tioii upon that statement upon the record ; and if 
one of the crew does rei' ^seto ohev the lawful coiniriands 


of the master of a vessel, Uie master is justified in inflicting 
such punishment upon him as may be necessary to restrain 
such conduct. 

1 think, therefore, as to the record, as well as what took 
place upon the trial, there is no ground, therefore, to olgect 
to any jmrt of the proceedings. ^ 

Mr. ^aron Garrow^ — My Lord Lyndhurst has stated 
this case with so ii]iicli'"perspicuity, that 1 should find it 
diriicult to discover an aiiology for occupying the time of 
the Court more than a few momeuts. 

I entirely concur in the cqniiion that lias been expressed, 
and 1 think the persons most interested in this decision, 
and in the decision being made promptly without any delay, 
which might suggest the idea that there was some doubt 
upon the subject, are the almost countless number of thou** 
sands of men employed as sailors in navigating the oommer* 
cial vessels of this groat country ; for nothing can be more 
dreadful, than that they ediouki leave this country upon a 
foreign voyage under the impression that it is for them, and 
not for responsible officers, to decide how the disci^ne of 
the ship is to be carried on, and where a certain portion 
have engaged in mutinous conduct that renders it impostilde 
that tlie duty ship can be carried on, that the 

znainder are to erect themselves into a Court of Appeal and ^ 
determine against their officers, who are acting : under 
highest respontdbllity. The law is open to the meanest m 
.on board, if the captain or any one of the officers condu 
himself with cruelty or passion or intempenutce in adn^ 
tering the discipline of the ship, and the Ktes of ^ 

luable men would be at stake and sacrificed if any 
^ud^ coikld entertain a doubt upoir^tlie poiiit " 




thinic nobody who has attended to the report made by my 
learned brother Bailey, the result of a laborious inquiry 
before him and a special jury, can doubt that for one day 
or for one hour submission to orders could not have been 
expected if the captain and his officers had conducted them- 
selves with less prouiptitude, and less rc^solution, and less 
firmness than they did in carrying this punishaient into 
execution. . . 

I am most clearly and decidedly of opinion, v^ihout the 
least doubt or hesitation, that the verdict is right, and that 
we should be doiug incalculable mischief if we were to dis- 
turb it. 

Mr. Baron Vavghan . — 1 am of the same opinion. If 
any reasonable doubt could have been entertained on the 
subject, I should be the first that would wish to put it in a 
train for further inquiry. I'he principle is most wide in 
extent, and it is iimst important that the public should be 
in no doubt as to the rights of the parties. I was anxious 
to hear the report read, in order that 1 might be the better 
able to fovtti a correct opinion. 

This is an application to the sound discretion of the 
Court, and the ground upon whi^ the ap}>lication for a 
new trial is founded, is, that it is a verdict against evidence. 
When that point shall be disposed of it has been intimated 
by the counsel for the plaiutin, that another question arises, 
whether in point of law, admitting the facts to be true, 
they would amount to a justification. That appears to me 
to be novel, and in the nature of an experiment, because 
these pleas have been put upon the record as long as I have 
been acquainted with the profession, jsml it never occurred 
to any body by way of demurrer to raise the question whe- 
ther the facts proved amounted to a justification; and 
therefore it comes round to the question, whetlier under the 
circumstances proved this verdict ought to be reviewed. 

It appears to me that the case was left with every pos- 
dUe advantage to the plaintiff. There is no {>osHilde 
^rcMuid of complaint that foil justice luia^t been done him 
m the mode ifi which the question w^as si^ed and present- 
ed to the jury. 

.Then, what is the question? This is an application to 
the sound <£scretion of the court, to review this case as a 
against evidence. It is stated to liave been left to 
thd^dge who tried the cause as two questions for the con- 
mdeiiation of the juryv first, whether Croiian w^asguilty of the 
imputed to bim^ and, secondly, whether, the plalhtiff 



was or was not guilty of riotons and disorderly conduct. 
It is admitted by the learned counsel for the plaintiff, that 
the evidence was too strong, and that he has a difficulty 
in saying that there woe not enough to satisfy the minas 
of the jury that the crew wasiiil^" a mutinous state; but he 
endeavours to raise the question, whether under the circum- 
stances in which the captain was placed he could justify this 
assault. 

" It was suggested that this case differed very much from 
the ordinaiy case; that tbiB ship was within two miles of 
the shore; that the captain had the assistance of other vj^s- 
sels near him, and that there was no necessity for the exer- 
cise of thisp^wer. It is new tome to hear, that the author- 
ity of the captain is to ev and and to contract, according 
to the distance he is from the shore. If he is on board a 
ship exercising the authority of a captain, and the crew is 
mutinous, it is most vital that this power should he exer- 
cised, as far as moderate correction extends, and if there 
was any excess upon this occasion, that is not put in issue 
upon this record; we are bound to assume, that the defend- 
ant stands in the relation of captain, and that the plaintiff 
stands in the relation o#%nariner; that as a mariner he con- 
ducted himself in a riotous manner, and that under those 
circumstances, a moderate castigation was inflicted. I should 
be sorry it should go forth for a moment upon these facts 
being ascertained, that any doubt could be entertained as to 
the propriety of the conduct of the captain in this respect. 

Mr, Baron If I thought any doubt could be 

entertained as to the nropriety of the verdict, 1 should be 
the last person to wish tnat further inquiry sliould not be 
made, but having considered the case a great deal since the 
trial, I have a perfect conviction in my own mind, that 
ver^et was right; and I think we might be creating gvea^ 
prejudice to the service in general, if we granted tl&t ^le. 
Generally speaking, if there were any ground, there 
any scintilla of ground of doubt, 1 (mould be parti- 
cularly anxious||in the cem oi men standing in the 
situation of oraliSry seamen, that their rights ldxaiil4 Uht 
be hasrily decided; and if there were any reaB0nad>]edeidhfai^ 
that they shonld be carefidly disenssM and canvassed;* bhi 
in this case, it appears to me, there is no reasouable degree 
of doubt; • - 

It is suggested, that this transaction not take j^iase 
at sea, bat in a foreign port, ihore properly perii^ in % 
foreign rivers but it seekns to me that luafces 
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You may have a mutiny as well in a foreign port or in a fo>^ 
reign river as at sea, and your ship may be entirely sacrificed, 
or you may be deprived of the capability of uavigatingr your 
ship back again, unless you liave the means of promptly 
adopting that course whidb^^he law has cautiously put into 
your power. 

What does the law authorize you to do in the case of 
misconduct? To inflict moderate punishment. The pu- 
nishment must be moderate, and proportionate to the of- 
fence the subject of consideration; and though the party 
guilty of misconduct may bring his action, if he can shew 
that the punishment was disproportionate, yet ho must 
adopt a course the law points out for that purpose. Here 
he does not adopt that course, but he says there was no 
cause for punishment at all. What is the cause charged 
on the present occasion? The cause charged is that the 
plaintiff behaved in a riotous and mutinous manner, and 
refused to obey, and permit to be obeyed by the «)ther sai- 
lors on board the ship, the defendant'^s lawful commands, 
and resisted the defendant in the performance of his duty, 
and set a pernicious example to the other sailors. Now, if 
•the defenwnt had only made oiit that the ship was in a 
state of mutiny, and tliat the plaintiff was concurring in 
•tliat mutiny, 1 should have been of opinion that that would 
.have been sufficient to justify the captain in punishing the 
party; but as it seems to me ujion the evidence, the whole 
charge was made out so as to establish the yhole of the 
cause which is contained in this plea. Thaithe ship was 
in a state of mutiny on the twenty-fourth of January, 
there canr'llb no doubt at all. ThatUronan was called for- 
ward for the purpose of receiving punishment lor some of- 
fence which was supposed to have deen committed, is also 
a question, with reference to hhich there cau be no degree 
of doubt. He is told by the captain, before there is an at- 
tempt to punish him, what the charge against him is, and 
he says he may have been guilty of that imputed to liiia ; 
namely, of using an exprel»ion, which jf^iOuuts to disor- 
derly conduct from a common sailor on to one of the 
oflSoers ; but the question as to his misconduct and disor- 
derly ci^uct in timt respect, does not* rest there, because 
.vthere is a positive testimony from the different, witnesses, 
that the conduct cliaiged upon himfSpn the nineteenth, really 
*aiid aetoally took pla^. 

^ f . Why -then, if Cronan were guilty of that offence, was not 
oaptain justffied for the swe of preserving discipliuorin 



directing that he shotild be pnmshed ? and is a sailor to be 
at liberty to interfere himself^ and say that the puiiislunent 
shall not take place P There can be no doubt that the con* 
duct of l^inb at the period in. question, oonnected with the 
conduct of other persons onl>wrd 5 was conduct to shew 
that he meant to prevent the punisbineut of Cronan taking 
place at all. It was not to remind the captain tliat Cron* 
BfCs case had not been properly heard, that Cronan was in- 
nocent of the offence imputed to him, or that there had not 
been a fair and legal tnal ; but their objection was, that 
there should he no flogging ; and whether Cronan had been 
iniilty of this offence, or had not been guilty of this offence, 
that was not the question upon which they were acting; 
they were acting upon tbf question that there should be no 
flogging on board. 

It ii^pas correctly suggested by Mr. Richards, while he 
was making the motion, that Cronan's conduct had occui^ 
red four days before there was an order to punish ; but^ 
notwithstanding that, in my opinion, the master had a right 
to insist upon punishing him, notwithstanding that interval 
of time. It is quite right there should be moderate punish<* 
meat ; it is quite right you should forbear to put the pun- 
ishment in force, until the period of time at which he who 
ought to have the best discretion upon the subject is pre- 
sent ; and if the captain happens to be absent, it is most 
desirable that the officers should not take upon themselves, 
in the absence of the captain, to inflict the punishment that 
ought to be inflicted. It is reasonable they should wait ; 
they do wait, and they sqpd for the captain ^^d it is iu 
pursuance of the representation to the captain wk the pai^ 
ty is punished. 

Under these circumstances, it seems to me, that the cap- 
tain was flilly justified with reference to the punishment di 
Cronan, and that the crew, atid Lamb among the others^ 
hod no right to insist there should be no flogging. , 

1 am therefore of opinion, in this case, that the verdict 
the jury have is right, and that there is no ground 

for disturbing verdict, w' for any other motioii of the 

description alluded to. - ^ 


. Mutiny on h^rd the H. C. S. IngUs. 

Sir Christopher Robinson addressed tbe grand jury ;aa<^ 
sembled on the occasion. In one or two cases, tiie maslers. 
or couunaitders of vessels were charged with having iiifl»ct<^ 
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eorporeal punishment on a part of their crew. It was hie 
duty here to remark, that a |ood deal of misrepresentation 
had gone abroad on this particular subject ; and some had 
doubted the power of the xtommanders of merchant vessels 
to inflict corporeal ptiiiishment. . The right was, however^ 
recognized both by this CouH and the Courts of Westmins* 
ter ; and if such a power did not exist, it would, his lord*** 
ship thought, he utterly iin])oHsib]e that commerce could be 
carried on. But, although this was the ca$e, and ^lat the 
right of ^ masters to keep their crews in a proper state of 
discipline was acknowledged as law, still, if a master or 
commander of a ship slioind inflict, or cause to be inflicted, 
unnecessary, or more tliau ordinary punishment on any of 
the persons under his control, he would be amenable for 
his conduct to the criminal laws of the country. Having 
addressed to the jury these few observations, his lordship 
concluded by dismissing them, upon wdiich they retired to 
the grand inquest room. 

The Grand Jury having brought in a true bill, the trial pro- 
ceeded; when Mr. Justice Bosanquet summed up the evidence 
with OTeat minuteness and perspicuity. Punishment on board 
ship, his lordship observed, had existed from the earliest 
times ; but, although the right was acknowledged by law, it 
still ought to be inflicted with moderation and temper. On 
board ^ip there was no acknowledged judicial tribunal or 
authority, for the purpose of trying parties olmrged with 
oftences ; but a discretionary power on the su^ect was by 
law invested in the masters, w^hicli they might exercise on 
their own j^ponsibility, especially where the discipline of 
thw crevHpl concerned. PuniShmenl •ought onl^ to be in- 
flicted in extreme cases, and that the master oi the vessel 
should act under the advice of the oi&cers immediately under 
them in command ; in the first place, tp prevent the opera- 
ti<m of any vindictive or improper feeling that by possibility 
might exist in his own breast, and, in the next, in oj-der that 
he might have witnesses to speak to the propriety of his cou- 
His lordi^p next explained the l^i^interpretatiou 
of the woi^ mutiny and riot, and pointed C^the distinctioa 
between these offences. When the crew of aT««sel coiitede- 
rated to deprive the master of his command, they were, be- 
yond all question, mutineers ; but where three or more sea- 
men acted in concert to carry into %ecution a design, whe- 
ther legal or illegal, whidi was calculated to occasion either 
iutiCkl&tton or terror, they were gulity of a riot. Ifi there** 
Ibec; the jury should not be sarisfled that any conspiracy or 



eopfederacT IumI existed in the present case, still it would re- . 
main far them to consider whether the prisoners had not 
committed a riot, by assembling together and resisting in 
the manner described in the .^yidence, the orders of their 
captain. His lordsiiip, in cond^sion, recapitulated the tes- 
timony of the several witnesses, and left it to the jury to say, 
whether or not the prisoners had been gfuilty of either of the 
charges alledged against them in the indictment. His lord- 
ship concluded his addr^ at ten o'clock, and the jury hav- 
ing expressed a wishto iretire, an officer was sworp, in the 
usual manner, to keep them in private from all communi- 
cation from without. 

The Jury returned into court at half-j^t one o'clock, 
when their foreman said i iiai^ to prevent mistakes, they had 
reduced their Verdict to writing, and accordingly read as fol- 
lows ^^‘^^That they acquitted John Murray and John Har- 
rison an all the counts contained in the indictment ; but 
that they found John Lally, John Jordon, Samuel Rose, 
John Steele, George Wells, Samuel Cole, John Carter, and 
Maurice M^Cannon, guilty of riotously assembling on tha 
poop of the vessel, on the 6th of June, for the purpose of re- 
leasing John Lally from confinement, and the assault upon 
the commander of the ship ; but, under all the circumstances 
of the case, they were induced to recommend the prisoners 
to the merciful consideration of the court." 


Ship Phdmia;^ 

The ship Phoenix, Captain Cousins, from ^^pppipmen s 
Iiaud to Bombay, having on board the head-quarters of hia 
Majesty's fortieth regiment, was forced, after a long passf^CK^ 
to put^in at Quilon, on the Malabar coast, to obtain a sup- 
ply of water ; hailing complete which it was discovereditet 
the boat's crew employ^ in the necessary duties of tj|e 
had brought off a quantity of arracSt^f which, according to all 
naval usage, w^prohibited ; the seamen insisted on brmj^ 
ing the sprits m board, and declared,, unless permitj^^jnot 
to do, that thsy would not. weigh anchor pi^ain.^quittipi^ 
w^ firm in his butynniortunately at su^a crisi^ did 

not feel himseff authorised to enfiirce obedience.,. ^ The site's, 
Qompany to a man xefti||(p[>to do ,Gimr duty; mi wept, belawt* 
Colonel Kirkv^od poipnandiim the tr<K^^ offey^C^J^ 
Cousins his aid/to^. subdue Ine , refractor . af^d...n^ 
crew; and J Yenture.|o 
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seited ahd flogffed, so jnst and necesmjr an example wooML 
liave restored order and enforced obedience: and here I may 
ask those meddling theorists on naval discipline, in 
their wisdom^ they would wovide for such an exigeiKy ? ' 

Colonel Kirkwood, and lids officers, with that zeal and 
promptitude which has ever distiimiished their gallant 
corps, perceiving the forlorn state of the discipline on board 
the Phcenix, declared to Captain Cousin^ that as there 
were soldiers on board who had served at s^ he ftlt confix 
dent in their united efforts to get the ship under weigh and 
work her up the Malabar Coast; at the same time advised 
the captain, that, as he did not conceive himself authorized 
to inflict corporeal punishment, to keep his crew prisoners 
below, and reduce them to an allowance of bread and water. 
1 believe Captain Coiisins, being a man of the mild 
and benevolent character, of whom nOt one of tbe wimen 
could allege a single complaint, carried only part of this 
advice into effect, — ^the crew had their allowance of provi* 
sions, and became in fact passengers! The military office^ 
and their brave and excellent soldiers, together with tlib 
captain and officers of the ship, did weigh the anchor, and 
beat the Phoenix up the Malahar Coast to Bombay, in the 
usual time at that season (about Christmas) ten or fourteen 
days. When off Bombay Harbour, and having got the 

S ilot on board, he observed the working hands were sol* 
iers, and hesitated to take charge of the ship; but being 
assured by Captain Cousins how admirably both officers and 
men had performed every duty, his prejudice gave way, 
and the P]M[|px was speedily moored in Bombay Harbour, 
to the indHr credit of those who had so nobly volunteered 
their services, and so cheerfully and zealously performed 
them. 

It remains to state the shameful and destitute state of 
aH marine law^ upon this vital subject. Captain Cousins 
preferred the heavy charge of mutiny ahd contempt for all 
nde and authority on the part of his crew, to the legal 
powers at Bombay, but could obtain no or summary 

rMf^ess. He was told the pft«tnld tale,^^^iat the crew 
mig^ imprisoned if he wnuld bind himself over to pro* 
■edute theiii at the ensuing Sesridn of the Supreme Court in 
Mfiureh. Now, to be told this in Jm^rv, and the oldect of 
the Phcenix^iB toyage, especially aflir n long and protracted 
peihKige Van Hiemen^s Land, being quick lading and 
amounted, as in all such cases of vexatious^ 
am.ridtiottis delay, to an absolute acquittal of the .offisnders 



a iriolaikm iif and tha total sulnreTmofi 

of alt diacipUaoiM Had Captain Couaiuftvpolded to tho 
alternailive^ wbioli* suoh masiiim oonduct tke> part of his 
iiapaidiottsl^ demimded;, hfW would lutuo been tiie 
consequenoo to hja o wxiera and^bimaelf ? W hy^ sevioue loss 
to bia oimers, and utter ruin to himself f The unfortunate 
yeaokr of this sad and bunentable afiair was- a compromise 
with a disgraced and mulanous crew, andlblidir. escape from 
•uokin&iimuacoiidacty.witbout pain or penalty, and, what 
W worse, withont inquraping^ that sev^e and public exam* 
]^e, whicL might operate with a salutary effect upon such 
other seamen^ who ma^ dare to follow so pernicious an ex- 
ample^ Thjp ocGurrende took place, 1 beheve, in 18S1 . 

Skip , Oriental. 

Another case in point, occurred, early in. 1833. The ship 
Oriental, Captain Fidler, had reached sounding off Bombay 
Harbour, when in the moming watch it waadiHoovered that 
most of the crew were im a state of intoxication, and 
reused, in the most outmgeoua. manner, to come upon deck, 
netting the captain mid omoera at utter defiance, and eyen 
thnoatenifig them if they attempted to force them on 
deck. At. length, it waa found that these mntinoua fcl* 
lows had forcra open, a souttb under' the forcscai^e in? 
to the hold, and plundered, the cargo, or captainld: stores^ 
ufowme aud.spiri^ untiL they him* sufficed tbeir> brutal 
appetites. Gi^tfun Fidler; finding that all 'cftoits* to maka 
^nkmi sailoi^ domiy duty would^ bo vainj||||^iVuitIe^ 
secured, them, under hqtchea^ and, foitunatm^^^ii^. a 
leading wind, carried the ship, with aid jof^hia passengers^ 
officers, and servant^ safely into harbour. On refemug 
tide. dtfigvucefuL affiiir to. iJm. pediee magistrate^ Captain 
Filler was likewise toldthati uidemlm would sue tlmparty 
4|f:{dandasers andimutineers iu the. Court, no juuh 

ifihmeut could <lya inflicted ; sotasau tlte oipe of.tiie Pheeuig^ 
mew, the OrkptjaJTs escaped witii impiutityM 

1. could also^^lbe seyaral. instances! wh!m mild audlMli* 
out measures have prompted Isaffing^imd^lAffi^ 
in taoiper. with tiimr shipswteS, t^wblsn^ithe^e of oW 
dience has-been Iwoke^l^fii la^ stateof<i&eifdipeliaeJed;^ 
a glariiqr .state oompelliwtthe^asseDgm 

themselyes^ to interfere and. remonstrate- with tw (Jhfiaiu 
Qpa the urgent neoessiiy^of making' an example^^l^iii^ 
lmfUarAiiqglaadaa% ou beiug^aiazai^l^e^^ 



feed g«fteralty%eeMiM neMIMni CMklbilM 

Mtd s«cuiit j kave tueea lAte Msdlt ; wim ii 

delay migkt hare nuralved tke mole eretr in 
revolt; a tardy shew of diae^ime n always I m^ aied iMifiock 
have an eagle's eye in these ksatters. 

Ship f’idtdtjfy Bihiitte^y StpAouy, 

Jatmotp ^ 1 ^ 884 . 

Sra,— I feel It Uny daty td Mquatnt you, 9ai infers 
na^^n ef his Ejteellettcy the 0(mnkkftdordn4C!hiyP, #ilh h 
gtoing breach of dieci^Kne which hks oolAtnM ibh hoard' 
this ship, in the earnest hone that his Exeefienoywill causli 
such an example to be made of the oiTender as*, may detet 
others, and tend to check a great and growing eVil, which 
has long involved the merchant service in disgraO^ and 
lives and property in imminent dangm*. '* 

' The case, as reported to me by my chief matO, ahd in part 
witnessed by mymli^ is as follows. While at anchor in llllb 
cherry Roa^ December i2th, Mkhael Morj^, sehhiahi 
came to the chiefmate on the qoarert deck, and demanded hii 
discharge. This man was received On board ih C%ina, alnuort 
in a state of starvation, and begged permission to work hit 
passage to Bombay. The ehief mate, with ray sahCtiolv 
consented to his disehaige, when, in a very insolent maii'^ 
tier, M. Morgan claimed two months' Wages. He was told 
none were due to him, and to remembor that the Captain 
had given him clothes and money, to Which he Was not en** 
titled. M. Mmgan then became very viident, and when 
desired,- roftHpNl to go fiirward. Tile emOf-mate then threat^ 
itaOd to* put mim in iitms i M. Morgahiet him at defiaiiOe,bitf 
was instantly seised and forced U^n the poop; a sevei^ 
Stirhg^e ensued, atid he attempted to stab the boatswain 
With his khifo. . After bciug sOCtarOd ih ifoiiS, he seised a Inl-i 
let of wood, with intent to knock down tbo ^ief mate, de* 
daring at the saine titne, when he regained his liberty, he 
wonid throw the chief mate overboard, who Would not be 
the first he had served so. The prisoner c(Ul^nued this' put- 
ngeons condnot several hon^; his infkinon’s ianguag.^ being 
hhard tltrtnigHOttt the ship.' ikt^Uhaet, 1 came oh board, and 
^learning hW disgusting me prisimei^s conduct had been, and 
bOWmuoh.the ladies Were alarined, jyiad him remov^ for> 
Ward. An nine, p.m.^ he broke out a^h In the fflost ofiafisivn 
tod ms^ntius manner, burst asunder his hand-cufls, forced • 
the lo«& ef the irons, and threw the bolt overboard. Hc Was 
iiitta^ately eeotoed aM Itlihed down to the' dOchi Irad dav> 



ingf that night ttnd the fonowinff, the pri8oner''s threats and 
language were the most vile ana horriole that could be con- 
eeived, nor was his turbulent spirit subdued till he was re- 
leased to attend divine service on the 15th. Since that 
time M. Morgan has been out of irons, but kept in close con- 
finement, upon an allowance of bread and water. I must 
observe, that owing to the miserable tad starving condition 
in which M. Morgan came on board this ship, he was nearly 
the whole of the passage, from China to Tillicherry, under the 
Sur^eon^s care, which must be considered as an aggravation 
of his crime. * Had the prisoner signed the articles, I should 
have held an inquiry into his conduct, with my officers, and 
punished hijp according f the sentence awarded. For this 
extreme responsibility lu i lie just and necessary infliction of 
corporal punishment on board merchant-ships, we can only 
seek^jlefence in the urgency and necessity of the case ; and 1 
trust 1 am not presuming too much by claiming the atten- 
tion of his Excellency the Vice-Admiral to the importance 
of the subject, and to the present unprotected state of the 
whole commerce of Great Britain. 

We are placed in command of ships, at times, with dis- 
affected crews, haying confided to our judgment and care 
lives and valuable property; we possess no efficient means 
of control, and are left without the guidance of any de- 
fined idaritime law, which sliould restrain the power of 
abuse and undue severity on the one hand, and qu4fl every 
tendency to disobedience or insubordination on the other. 

I have the pleasure to assure you that the conduct of my 
own oflioers and ship's company has been mm^xemidarj 
throughout a long and arduous voyage. It ilMmly with a 
view to prevent the baneful influence, of such a character as 
Morgan nSs displayed, on the minds of a well-disposed crew, 
and for the general go^ of the merchant service, that I hiMre 
ventured to prefer this complaint, and to trespass on the 
time and consideration of hie Excellency the Commander-ia- 
Chief, which I do with the most profound respect. 

* '1 hare the honour to be. Sir, 

Yoor tnoit obedient aernuitt 

^ CHBisTOfHKn Bisxn. 

To HexstHabt, Esq. 


Flag-Captain to Hit EaoeUeneg 

Vieo-Ad/iamol Sir Gorij JT. CBS. 



MeUdiUe^ in 

January 7^ 189:4^ 

Sir, — Captain Hart has transmitted to me ^onr letter of 
yesterday^'s date, detailing the mutinous and injbnious eon- 
duct of Michael Morgan, a seaman on board the^^ Viotory. 

I have f^rused yoipr statement with ieehnM of regret, that 
a man calling himself a British seaman should be guilty of 
such ingratitude and unpardonable behaviour. 

I am sorry that I have no jurisdiction in suchiaease, and 
can only recommend that you place the man in the hands of 
the police magistrate, to be dealt with according to the ex- 
isting laws. 

I shall forward your letter to the Lords Couimissioners of 
the Admiralty, as an addition to my previous representations 
of the urgency of some new laws being enacted for j^e wel- 
fare and preservation of the Merchant Service. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) JohnOore, 

Vice-Admiral and Cammander-in-Chief. 

Caft. Bidek, 

Ship Victory. 

Note . — I acted as the Admiral directed, and^atedthe 
case the police magistrate, who declared that if I would 
prostrate the offender at the ensuing Session of the Supreme 
Court in March, he would commit him, but having come 
under an agreement to sail from Bombay on the 1st of Febru- 
ary, I wjii^ompelled to forego such ulterior measures. The 
man was, however, hrought before the magistrate as a prisemr 
or, taken back to the iriiip by the police officer^ and, with a 
shew of lenity, I stated the whole case to my ship's com- 
pany, and turned the fellow out of the Victory. 


THAMES OFFICE,— Nov. 1834. 

V Extraordinary (^se^of Mutiny ^and Assault at 
Sea.— Yesterday Jdfin WiUiafne^ WUliam Curry y John 

Francis Crnncy 

Joh/n M^nrOy and Robert Cr^berfy seamen, belonging to the 
fiom Canton, now lying in the London 
Dodk^ .j^ere brought before Mr. Brii^rip, charged with mu- 
board,^ and violeutly assaulting Captain Aharon 
tile commander the ship. 

.. Aithe comineEceuQifeiit of thiease taro oh!y put to 



m 


Wr, whft htui been taism into cuBtody by Wayting, a 
land on a warrant which had been issued against 

them and six nthera; but on the ^eaclusioa of Cajitnin 
£iiuith^e .^TidcneOs whiidi ooci^piedtwo b^uasy theoJheia 
voluBtaidy came forward* and were put to the bar, and 
the case began de mm. 

Some allusiau was then suide to ptlieeediagB which had 
commenced^ cm. behalf of the seamen by Mr. CSarkscmi the 
Proctor at Doctor‘’s4]!!oiQmoiis, for wages due to tfaem^ 
wnd Mr. Broderip JSMpihed if those proceedings had been 
instituted sabseqiient to Captain Smith ap|dyii^ for the 
warrant against the men P 

Captain Smith said that after be had made application 
to the magistrates, he rec- .'ved a letter from Mr. Clarkson* 
to the effect that they had been directed to proceed against 
the sli^ for wages due to the men, and requesting a stattK 
ment of what money they had received. He accordingly 
waited on the Proctors, and w^as informed by them that 
they intended |o issue eight Admiralty w'ahants against 
the Aip. 

Mr. Broderip said it was much to be renetted that the 
magistrates' w'arrants, which w^ere granted on the 4th in>» 
stant* had not been executed earlier. 

Way hng, the officer, said he had been unable to meet 
with the^neii before, and the two he had taken ipto cua* 
tody were accidentally met with in Doctors' Conuri^jMi near 
Mr. Clarkson's office. 

The men said the proceedings against the ship were .b^ 
gun as early 9A the law allowed. _ . . .. 

Mr, Broderip wished to know whether thdlre was any 
‘process yet issued against the Frances CfaarlottoP . .. 

Capt. SiSiih said there was not. , 

Tbe i Avestigatiou was then resumed. It appeared from 
the evidence of, Captain Smith, that after leaving Canton on 
tlie homeward bound voyage, the men beg^ to manifest 
a mutinous spirit, and ft^uently .reftised to obey ordeia 
with that alacri^ they ought to. h%ye done. Ou the , j^th 
of July laid, when off' the ^pe, thi^iaot witii very stormy 
weather, imd, be,$taUed all" jbauds;. amst in sempg ;tbe 
mainsail. William^ who wte ed the^^oeastle, to 

come until he jbadbatlte^ the in«f: He repeated tha ' 

order, and found fWt with Wiliams for in 

which he did bis ^nty, W became very ins^^, jo^ 
said he did not come tbeM tp be learai his duiy^,^^; 



dereii l^im to be sitoiHf, bailtb# veiSEiie^ toiA^ltflr <Sd ixoA 
eare a d-— n for him., lie ord^edhim^ aft, and to be cimfifiedF, 
and on hie reftisal, wiUeh> waaaecompamed bj a j?Md> de&l 
of abuse, he laid bold of him hy the coQar. Efo had nti 
sooner done so, than he wae hustled and shoved' down hy 
some of the other ptimners, among whom he particularly' 
noticed Tneher, Witoh^ and Gilbert ; Wilson seized him, 
aitd^ attempted to release Williams, and he called the chief 
officer, who attempted ttr release him from the gnutp of 
Wiliiams, who still kept his hdd^of faniifr (tiie captain) and 
ordered the chief officer toilet him go, and He would rdeasw 
tile captain. The chief officer accordingly loosened his 
grasp, and Williams did the same ; but WilKams was no 
eooner at liberty thaw he seized him again, while Tucker 
and Duncoii dragged the' chief officer away. He (the cap- 
tain) then called for a cutlenss, and one was brought tip bw 
tile boy. On this Tticker mode a rush at him, and struclr 
Km ; he madeva^blbw at him with the flat part of the cut- 
Ijtos, which' he^avoidbd; he tiien^ to geat- clear of Williams, 
struck him t^vo or three times on the shoulder with the flati 

E irt of the'Cutlkss. that moment he received a violent* 

crw'flrom Munrcr, which knocked him down, and wlrile he 
was down, four of the dofondants rll-uscd him in a very brU'i- 
t»l manner^ by kicking him about* the head and bigiy. HO 
W!^ oe^in- that Wilson, Tticker, Gilbert, and Vf^illiams 
were 'imping him. He called out for assistance, but none 
came; and Tucker said, ‘‘hitaway.’’ Ho ask^ them if 
tiiey were going to nfrarder Km? Wilson said, ‘‘no, we 
don't mean^uU you^ we only want peace and quietness.'^ 
They took xhe sword away, and* thfeV it overboard, andU 
kept him down; a violetit effort he tore biyself away 
from them, and called for hiO pi^ols ; but th^ were not 
loodedi The prisoners'^ were*aii below ond^reftisad to work. 
He called them upon deck, and said there should be no mis- 
take, and directed th^ chief officer* to ask each of 
them separately' to' return’ to their dut^ but they ail 
detiined, and displby^ sueh^ at refhicrary spirit, that* 
thought it pradOmf to fostonr down the hatches find' 
bc4ow. Hw redhced'their allowance to bread 
amdwatef-; Itot dtirifig^liesiVO the Cape and St. 

ipielenlR, they broke opens w onskofpoik, ate part cif the 
Otoititots; and threw the' lemsdnder away. On the arrival 
at Sfe the men sent letters of complaint 

to^Mtilbyec&er, tothecomerissary Of police, and to another 
in. aiitiiozit)r« l%e'^pelioe"tock the men a^erefund* 


they all append before the magistrates^ and as there was 
no Vice^Admiralty Court in the island, the case could not 
be tried there, . After hearing all sides, the magistrate 
proposed to send home the fimr ringleaders to England in 
another ibip, if he would indemnify him against all expen- 
ses ; bu;t this he did not feel warranted in doing, and the 
officers were directed to put the men ^ hoard again. Some* 
time after this the ship was in great distress, and be told 
the chief officer to ask four or five of the prisoners to re^ 
sume their work^ and he would pay them from the time they 
commenced, without any reference to what h^ for- 
merly occuhred, for wliich they would be tried in England, 
but they refused to do ahv thing. During the ikte storm, 
tlie ship was driven out o. ihe Humber, while* making for. 
Hull, to which port she was destined ; and while she was 
expectird to go down, they would not lend a helping hand, 
until the pilot persuaded them to assist in getting the ship 
into port, and she was eventually driven ihto Sheerness 
Harbour. The j^y, after the ship arrived at Sheerness, the 
prisoners refusel^to work at the pumps, although she had 
•made a good deal of water, and asked him what he was 
going to do with them. He told them he should take them 
before a magistrate. They behaved so badly that a coast- 
guard p;|^ a boat's crew on board to prevent them plunder- 
ing the sliip. He afterwards altered the destinatic^ of the 
vessel, and brought her to London. 

Mr. Broderip asked if the vessel was in any danger ? 

Captain Smith said the ship was in the most imminent 
danger when the prisoners mutinied. She hs^d sprung a 
jeak, and it was very stormy weather. ^ 

Several ^ the prisoners questioned Captain Smith, at the 
same time declaring that he had perjured himself, and that 
they did not kick or strike him ; but he adhered’x^ hie ori- 
ginal testimony. 

Mr. Wickers, the /|$hief officer, and Joseph Troll, thq ca- 
bin-boy, who also underwent a. long exmnination, confirmed 
the captain's statement in aU its ^^culars, and said^the 
men displa;fed a very bad spirit. howeyert said 

Captain Smith began ]bo abuse Williams, told him he^ui;as no 
sailor, and mdled hiin by somei opptdMW names.^* the 
termination 4^ the ai&ay the threatened to htow 

the men's brains out if they gave, nhn any more > 

On thepnsoners beii^ caHed on fmr tj^ir 
deputed Wilson, a taU and yery inteHigW 
speak for them. He ent^d into n^very hnig statef^t* 



m which he declared that Captain Bmltfa had iMf them 
more like beasts than men; that he had nearly starved 
them; and that he was in the habit of calling them by thef 
most opprobious names. On the day the affray in question 
occurred it was blowing vexy hard ; they had been almost 
starved, and they ^re called to take m saiL 
was called with the rest, and said he would come as soon 
as he had hauled in the slack of the bowline. The <»ptain 
immediately flew into a violent passion, called Wniiains ^ 
white-liverra son of a b— h, and said he was no sailor. An 
altercation ensued between them, and the Captain dragged 
Williams |tft, and they fell together. He called for a cut- 
lass or Malay knife, and he and others, fearing mischief, 
endeavoured to get it from him, but could not before he had 
struck Williams two or three times and cut him. Tucker 
asked the Captain to hear reason, and his reply wil d-^n 
your eyes, 1^1 hear reason, and called for his pistols. They 
committed nb further violence than was necessary to get 
the cutlass Wilson then proceede^to state that he 

had told the Captain they would go on miy if they were 
better used. They were confliied in a horrible place iViH of 
vermin and half starved. He and his companions broke 
open a 6asfc of ]K)rk and ate it raw, but they denied wash- 
ing it. The prisoner then went into a long historjj^f their 
several^iprievances, and said the whole conduct of the Cap- 
tain wils' harsh and tyrannical, and that these, proceedings 
were commenced to deprive him of his wages. 

Archibald Brown, the second mate, and John Carpenter, 
seaman, said the defence was true. 

Captain l^mith said he had broken the mate for neglect^i 
and that Carpenter had refused his duty, and he |ptended to 
have him included in the warrant. 

Brow%^ in reply to this, produced a written character he 
had received from the Captain, stating that he had perfbmed 
hiej duty to his m.tisfaction. 

A friend *of the prisoners put in a long written statement, 
signed by j^he chief which threw aH the blame on 

Gaptaiu Smith, and w9a repetition iof what hod been 
said in d^enc6. 

The ctuef ofBcer mi being ^juestioned, said it was merely 
a statement intended for insertion in the newspapers ; wha^ 
h%had made oath to was triie. The statement was writ^ 
tm by the steward^ afid he wU induced to sign it, as he 
«udfi0ood it was to uppear m a n^ 



. Mr. Broderip said it contained such inflammatory lain 
^age Uiat he was sure no editor would insert in a public 

I ournal. Mr. Broderip then went into a long detail of the 
aw on the case, and said it did not properly amount to pi- 
racy, as. there was no expressed intention to run away with 
the ship. There was not the most discreet conduct on the 
part of Captain Smith,* but he was pBteed in a very peculiar 
situation ; whatever harshness he had used, the men had 
certainly behaved very ill, and as a most violent assault, 
accompanied by an unlawful refusal to do their duty, had 
been sworn to, it was his duty to send tlie case for trial at 
the first sessions of the CeutralCriminal Court. 

The defendants were tb n held to bail, themselves in 40/., 
and two sureties in 20/. e.u ii, to answer the charge. 


Shipping and British Seamen in days of yore,—A.D.\S\.&. 

‘The Trades’ Increase.’ 

I 

“ As concemibg ships, it is that which every one knoweth, 
and can say they are oiir weapons, they are our ornaments 
th^ are our strength, they are our pleasures, they are our 
deience^they are our profit, the sulgect of them is made rich, 
the through them strong, the Prince in them 

mighi^^in a word, by them, in a manner weNfive, the 
kingdom is, the King reigneth .” — Harldany M. S. 


The Seamen^ s protestation evincing their character and 
patriotism in the reign of Charles the First. 

Concerning their ebbing and flowing to and from the Parliar 
ment House at Westminster, upon Tuesday the 11th day 
of January, 1641-2. Ordered by the Vice-Admiral to be 
published and setYorth throughout the whole kingdom, as 
a manifestation of the seamen’s loyaltie to their mng and 
’ love to their country. # 

Our a|mearance above the Mwe being a passkjge the 
histories of England cannot exemplifie, lui^y cause dur good 
intents and well meaning in the various apprehensions 6f 
most men to be misconstrued ; for the speemer and more 

* OaptaiS Smith of. the AaaoH Chw1oltepiibiabedeMrnUye«diim7eto 
^BillDS the hoixible scenes Ijie vnm pmaiX at, when ohliged to lemoa^ hoorah 
Pirate ivhldi had taken him pOsoii^ 



exact remedie of which we have all resolved at leq^h thus 
to declare ourselves : 

First, as in dutie we ought, we protest to our great lord 
and master, his most excellent Majestie, that it was an act of 
our own free and voluntarie disposition ; not all, nor any of 
us, called or invited by the Parliament or citizens of London; 
but came as well to piUftect Whitehall, had his Majestie been 
there, as the Parliament House. But a rumour being spread 
amongst us, that that great council was in feare to be dissolv- 
ed ; and knowing too well the happinesse of this kiiigdome 
consists in their sessions ; remembering the words of Arch- 
bishop Garner, a mart3rr of ever-blessed memory, which 
were, ‘ Wo be to England when there is no more Parlia- 
ment !’ We, seeing and hearing the whole city to be in 
complete arms, presently turned fresh-water soldiers ; and, 
with as sudden expedition as we could, attended by water 
their progress thither, and joined our thunder of powder with 
the city muskets, at their entrance into the house, (the tem- 
ple of our safety,) to the terror, we hope, of all papists, and 
the land's enemies, who wish for nothing mure than the dis- 
solution of both houses ; whose harmony (if they proceed) 
will be to our perpetual good and their sadden confusion. 

“We who are always abroad can best tell, no gownment 
upon the earth is compiirable to it ; especially for tiPHlM^ping 
a crown upon a king's head ; for the procuration bfuie sub- 
ject's loyaltie, and unfeigned fidelity to their monarch ; for 
the flourish of traffique and merchandizing (this kingdom's 
right hand ): the continuation of all which is, was, and neces- 
sarily must be, by Parliaments. 

“ Witness the heavy and lamentable distractions in« 
France, Spain, and Germanic, for want of them, tor the like 
government. 

. “ Long, tkerefore, may they flourish ! In vain is it for 
us to keep the narrow sea, if some go the way to lose the land. 
This confusion is that alone which glads the hearts of our 
i^nemies, and makes' them fat with laughter ; while we sit, 
and sit, an^ effect nothmgi: vet, although the conception is 
long, the birth wiB be .sHrUobler, and that which Rome, with 
her curses, shall not blast ; we mean, the firm establishing of 
oiu* Protestant religion ; in defence of wliich chiefly we disnlay 
our colours on the seas, and expose each drop of blood we 
hx^eto hourly danger; and all in behalf of our good and 
'I^SW^ious King, who is himself the defender of our fistHh. 

• “ Now to me citie we manifest ourselves, and the occamoa 
of our conflux, although we are a sort of people in this com- 



montrealth, wbksli, by tbe precieer sort of yon, are defined 
little better than Atheists ; and therefore should breed more 
ironder, that we should stickle for religion. Be pleased to 
understand, although we have no churches, we say our pray* 
ers as well as you ; and the same God you have ashore is 
ours at sea ; whom we will serve, al^ough not so decently 
as we would, being for the most part W our daies restrained 
from a church, to dwell upon the seas for your better seen* 
ritie. For, be it well known, your safety consists in ours; 
your churches, aye, and yemr houses tfK), would fal 

and be in the dust, should we let pass those wh<3(^ l^ug to 

E U}K>n your lives and fortunes. But, for oi|jr " religion, 
and country, we <l ► and will adv^ance our colours 
against the world. And a confirmation to ^oulaII of our 
true hearts, w e have all ]»rotested in this mauuor: 

“ ‘1, A. B.C. 

“ ‘ Do protest, before Almighty God, to maintain, w ith 
my dearest life and blood, the Protestant religion, as it was 
established in the days of Queen Elizabeth; to acknowledge 
Charles, by the grace of God, king of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland : to stand fojr the jirivileges of Parliament : 
utterly from my heart to abhor all Poperie and Popish inuo* 
yatiou 


** ‘ So help me, GodP ” 

Now, it may appear to you all, the main and chifest cause 
of our gathering together ! we, who are used to tempests, 
never stood in fear of a greater than this on land. That great 
vessel the Parliament House, which is so richly fraught with 
no less^yalue than the pri^e of a kingdom, is fearfully shaken 
and great danger. Rome hae rocks, and Spain quick* 
sands, to swallow her up. Now, what remains, but 
that on our knees we send up our prayers to that Great Pilot 
of heaven and earth, who steers the worid with his finger ; 
that he would protect and defend his own glory, and 

vOur comfort : so shall oUr King be flplaiid firin in ms throne^ 
while his religion flourishes ; and hwsabjects peacefully and 
joyfully live smiling on his sceptre ; to the eternal disgrace 
and shame of those who have and would intend to swvert 
our proceedings.^ ^ 

This efiusion of maritime eloquence spoke the gennii^ 
sentiments of the great body of the navy, which sentiments 
eentinued unaltered, though sulyected to a variety of extern 



nal circumstances, from that time until the restoration of 
the crown. — Vide Memorial of the Life and Times of Edr 
ward Sir William Penn. 


The Maxim of a Veteran Seaman, dated Sheemess, 
Jw/y 16, 1673. 

“ When duty bids, go ; never stay for the example of 
any otji^r^; but rather strive all you canto make yourself 
their example. In a good cause God prospers best the bold 
adventurer ; let resolution! lead the van, and glorious victory 
shall bring, up the rcar.*^ 


TH£ EKD. 



SUPPLEMENT. 


FUllTHEB REFLECTIONS ON THE URGENT NECESSITY FOR 
ESTABLISHING A MARITIME CODE OF LAWS, COMPRISING 
A BRIEF REVIEW OF RECENT OCCURRENCES AT THE S£* 
VERAL PORTS IN BRIT^'^H INDIA, SUBSEGUENT TO THE 
PUBLICATION OF THE ^ OREGOING PAMPHLET IN ENG- 
LAND LAST MARCH. OLLOWED BY THE RECITAL OF 

SOME REMARKABLE C \SES, SHEWING THe“ NECESSITY 
or VIGILANCE AND SKILL IN EVERY EXIGENCY OP 
NAVAL AFFAIRS, AS BEARING ON THE WELFARE AND 
REPUTATION OF THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Madrmy Aug. 25, 1835, 

** liet partial spirits still aloud complain, 

Think themselves injured that they cannot reigti ; 

And own no liberty but where they may. 

Without control, upon the^felloWs pr^.'* Wallis. 

TliMKIfgestions embodied in the preceding Work were 
w'ritten on my present voyage between England and Ma- 
deira ; from thence I forwarded the mani^script to Mr* 
Richardson for publication, and am greatly indebted to his 
zeal and assiduity for a few copies of the pamphlet^ which 
rcliched me on the 10th instant, via Bombay. 

SeveraWery serious and important cases, as connected 
w'ith the present state and condition of the Merchant Ser^ 
vice, having lately.occurred, and these having undergone 
judicial inquiry, I am more than ever convinced that the 
whole question is of such vast importance to the welfare 
and prosperity of British India, as essenjtially connected 
with the commerce of the Britis^Bm^re, thiai 1 am in?- 
duced t(| republish the humble bnlM have un- 

dertaken, and earnestly hope m^Hbrts will be rewji^ded, 
through some attention and consideration'beiw mven to the 
suluect by the influential meihbers of Houses of Agency, and 
by Merchants and ship owners throughout India ; But 
yond political and commercial eonsidcfratioa^ the questi^ 
at issue concerns every British . all persons in thib 

country, who either expect, to leTint Itwir or 
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hail with anticipated pleasure the welcome arrival of their 
wives, their children, their relations, or friends, must feel a 
lively interest as to the probable comfort and security, 
wliicli, may attend their transmission by sea. The hazards 
that have already transpired, the consequences which have 
ensued, and the misery and painfiil anxiety that must in some 
cases have been endured, are sufficient in tnemselves to league 
public opinion in favour of a general system of amendment 
in the di^ipline and management of the mercantile marine, 

I venture therefore to urge this appeal, and to suggi'st 
the propriety of petitions in favour of the legislative enact- 
ment of a Code for Maritime jurisprudence, being sent forth- 
with from this country to both Houses of Parliament. 

The cases I have alluded to are of recent occurrence, 
some at Bombay, several were noticed at this Presidency, 
and finally adjudged at Calcutta ; and these cases fully es- 
tablish the incompeteiicy of common law, either in definitive 
construction, or the urgency of despatch for maritime usage 
and necessity. These evils were urged and set forth among 
the reasons for settling Admiralty jurisdiction in the reign 
of Charles the Second, and offered to the consideration of 
His Majesty a^d to the Houses of Parliament as follows : 

The resettling of these Courts w'ould be an ej^wrage- 
ment to men ot phrts to ^)ply themselves to tlilqP^v of 
nations, and of the sea ; whereas, at this time, that profes- 
sion, heretofore thought to be of some use to the government, 
seems to be altogether discontinued and neglected.'” 

“ However, it is not the benefit of any profession that is 
to be regarded in this matter, but the general advant^e.of 
the pe^le, for which end, all law's are made, if those 
laws afford the best remedy, in all reason they ought to 
take place, and be promoted.” 

^ The common law, although most excellent in its kind, 
yet being formed for land offences only, will be found too 
narrow for the decision of all the differences arising among 
sea-faring men and merchants. Nay, the very Roman law s, 
acknowledged to beths|||&ost comprehensive, are deficient 
in these cases, unless ^Hf^'take in the maritime Iftws, the 
dxceUency of which doth not only consist in proper ruli‘s, 
made by the long observations of traders, but also in the 
incomparable dispatch that is given to irinritluie affairs 
times and seasons ; a thing absolutely necessary foi 
encouragement of trade and navigation, and no whe« 
Ohio to be had but in the courts of justice established for 
end and purj^se.'^ 



I will nowendeavonr to illustrate the cause I advocate, 
aud nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.'^ 
In July last, a seaman named Williams, belonging to the 
Victory, under my command was insolent to the chief mate 
tbreateined and attempted to strike him, was put in irons, 
broke loose from confinement, and threw the bolt overboard. 
I was absent from the ship, and the chief mate, sent a junior 
officer to report the outrage to the Police Magistrate, who 
promptly sent officers on board, aud had the offender in 
custody. After a week’^s close confinement, the inquiry 
took place ; the prisoner waa fully convicted, had his choice 
of a month's durance in goal or pay a fine of 50 rupees. He 
chose the latter alternativ< 1 deducted the value of the 
irons from his wages and turned the fellow out of the Vic- 
tory, as I had previously intended, he being the only 
troublesome person on board. 

The Ship Lord Lowther reached Bombay about this time 
in a state of high order, and good discipline. One seaman 
had been punished at the gangway for theft, and having 
been found incorrigible, w'as brought in irons to Bombay to 
be given over to the civil power, when the prisoner was 
leaving the ship, in charge of the police officers, nearly one 
half of the ship's company assembled in a riotons manner,, 
hooted^d groaned, aud when dssired to disperse and return 
to their duty, they refused to obey. I'he Captain was immedi*' 
ately acquainted with these circumstances, aud, on his arrival 
on board, he sent for these disaffected men one by one, read 
to them the articles by which they were bound, and explain- 
consequences which must follow if they persisted in 
tKelf^refusal to do their duty ; but with few exceptions, they 
miuntained their resolution, and were sent to prison. 

Iwas present at the impartial investigation which sub- 
seqnenily took place before the Magistrate. The seamen had 
no just cause of complaint, and were given an hour to choose 
between a return to their duties or a month's imprisonment; 
but such was the obstinacy of these misguided men, and the 
mistaken notion of the lenity wjj^h was^ shewn towards 
them, one and all declared^lpllitey would go to prison. 
I can omy account for such conduct ^as these men l^tray- 
ed by the conviction on their minds that the Just and 
necessary discipline which was upheld on board the Lord 
Lowther is ille^ ; and I verily believe nine-tenths of British 
seamen now afloat, are led away by the same erroneous o^ 
nion. About two years ago, on boai^ one of the Honourable 
Company's ships lying jstwchor in Malacca roads, a seama# 
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was guilty of some gross offence, and after dne inquiry, he vftm 
seized up for punishment, not a petty officer nor a 
would inflict the use of the cat ; the ship^s company protests 
ed against its being used, and the Commander appealed to 
tlie Captain of a man of a war in the roads, who stated hia 
inability, according to his instructions, to interferh ; but 
declared his peitect readiness, provided the complaiiit reach- 
ed him through a Magistrate, and was sanctioned jby his so- 
licitation. This medium of redress was accomplimed ; an 
armed boat proceeded to the Indiaman to execute summary 
punishment on the delinquent ; but the urgent entreaties of 
the whole crew induced their too forgiving Captain to yield 
and pard^ where exemplary punishment was justly due, 
and most assuredly ought to have been carried into effect. 

Several otiier instances of seamen striking work, being ab- 
sent without leave, and other irregularities are of frequent 
occurrence to the great loss and inconvenience of the own- 
ers and Commanders of their respective ships, who have 
been obliged to employ lascacs to do the duty of their re* 
fractory and disorderly men. These cases are of such fre- 
quent recurrence at Singapore, that I was told the other day 
by one of the Magistrates of that rising emporium, the au- 
dacious conduct of seamen frequently baffles every attempt 
to restrain them on board ship, while such is their iiui^fference 
as to gaol discipline, that the Magistrates themselves are 
puzzlea how to subdue them, and are of opinion that they 
should be empowered to condemn such lawless vagabonds 
to hard labour. 

But the case which bears more forcijbly on the suM^^I 
have advocated throughout this worl^deinands mof^^- 
biassed attention. 1 will briefly , state the circumstance from 
the facts which are published to the world, and shall fear- 
lessly give my opinion as to the probable conseouences which 
may result therefrom. Here is the case, whi^ must excite 
a general feeling of shame and indignation., 

^ ALCPTTA> 

Supreme Court-^Monday^ December 8, 1834. 

.MUTINY-— SHIP LONDON. 

' ** Jolin Whitbnrn, J<4in Catley, John Franks, and John 
Cochmae, wore charged with httving, on the 2d of Julj^ last. 
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being then seamen on board the ship Lond^fiy belonging to 
H. J. Sanderson and others, British subjects, and under the 
command of Jolin Pickering, also a British subject, piratic- 
ally and feloniously made a revolt on board the said ship, 
the said John Pickering, Master, being then on board. They 
were charged, on another count, with having made another 
revolt on board the said ship, on the high seas, on the 14th 
of' September last, and on two othejrs, with having endea- 
voured to iviake the said revolts. 

. The prisoners pleaded not guilty.” 

Now the evideiiee has fully proved that one seaman, 
John Franks, set his Commander and Officers at defiance, 
and quitted the helm, which every person at all conversant 
with naval affairs, must know is a breach of discipline 
and a violation of duty of the most culpable nature, involv- 
ing, as ill many situations of wind and weather it may 
do, the safety of yards, masts, and the udiole ship. In the 
struggle which ensued for the preservation of authority and 
control, the Captain was assa^vtlted and disarmed ; the whole 
crew rushed aft, several of^^iem seized the Captain, and 
the others seized the chief mate, and struck the latter and 
abused him in the grossest manner. Franks flourished the 
cutlass, which he had wrenched from the Captain, round his 
head, aijd brandished it by way of utter defiance and con- 
tempt ; Dent it across his knee, and then gave the weapon to 
the second mate,* When the Captain and the chief mate 
were released from this degrading scene, and had retreated 
into the cuddy, and the ship's company had by the most 
O^^illjfcous conduct obtained complete mastery of the ship, 
whom the and safety of the ship, lives, and 

pre^rty devolved, wre assailed by the most daring threats 
and imprecations ; the Captaiif himself was challenged 
Whitturn to come forth and he would thrash him. — In this 
state of as cofiSplete a revolt and mutiny as ever disgraced 

* Captain Piclm^ng made a thrust'at one of the mutineers, as appears by his erld* 
cnce, via. ** At the same time Cochrane struck me, and Catley likewise made a blow 
at me, 1 Immediately returned into the cuddy for a cutlass, and Whitburn being the 
nearest to me when I came out, 1 cut him. 1 did Mfor the safety qf my own life and 
the ship. JiRie. of the men obeyed, when 1 order(»rRiem forward. When 1 cut Wbik* 
burn, Catley called out, * one and all make a prfeoner of him,' and three or four get 
hold of me (Catley having pinioned my arms behind my back) and dragged me about 
the deck. Franks, who had deserted the wheel, was the man that took the cutlass 
firom me. He took hold of it, wrested it from me, held it over my breast, and ss^, 
^Ihaveamind to run you through the guts, you— }* and, to the chief mate, he 

said * 1 have a great mind to cut your head off; I am the fellow to serve out 

such a set of — — Upon my calling to the carpenter to witness that Cochmufe 
had struck me, and the carpenter replying that he bad seen it, Catley said, * Carpeii* 
ter you're a two feced rascal, about two or th^days will iliiish your gannUet.' " . 

Vhe above £atiacts are taken feomthe Madias Ceorler, necemmadd, 
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the quarter-deck of a ship, the Captain, cliief^ second mate, 
and carfK?iiter, feeling that their lives were in danger, hdd 
a consultation, and resolved to bear up with the ship for the 
nearest port, Rio Janeiro. Atlor beating eight days against 
adverse winds, Captain Pickering gave up the attempt, and 
the season (July) being against putting in at the Cape of 
Good Hof>e, he determined to purniie his voyage to Madras. 
Throughout the remq.inder of the passage, tlie ship's com- 
pany continued in a most disorderly state. On the arrival of 
the London at Madras, Captain Pickering represented the 
mutinous behaviour of his crew to the proper authorities ; 
but, as the ship was bound to Calcutta, it was deemed pru- 
dent to refer the whole case for adjudication before the Su- 
preme Court. Shortly after, the sliip proceeded to Eniiore 
to take in a cargo of salt for Calcutta, having on board, 
besides her crew, twelve lascars. When they Inid reached 
within limits of the anchorage, the stifled disaifeetion of 
this turbulent and ungovernable crew% again broke out ; they 
either refused to do their du|,j, or performed it in such an 
insolent and passive mannef|^s migiit, under frequent cir- 
cumstances which do occur, "'render the situati4)n of a ship 
both difficult and dangerous. By the timely aid and assist- 
ance of the lascars, the London was brought to an aiielior, 
and an express was immediately forwarded to Madras, a dis- 
tance of 10 or 12 miles. * 

On the arrival of the express, the roiiduet of the fjondon's 
crew was instantly made known to Vice Admiral Sir .John 
Gore, \idio fortunately happened to be then on board the 
Melville. H. M. S. Cura^oa was also in the roads, iHftfche r 
^^al was made to prepare for sea. Ti gp Chiniyoa^s saWBISpe 
unbent, she was being painted aud*fitted, but yet^hat 
dashing frigate was with'^reat zeal and celerity very 
soon on her way to Eiiuore. Captain Dunn took the 
ringleaders out of the London, and broughlf them in irons * 
to Madras, when this case, in aggravation of the form- 
er crimes, which I have detailed, was consider^ so flagrant 
by the Admiral and other authorities as to demand the ut- 
most penalty of the la^ The prisoners were theEjtfore sent 
back to their ship in irons, and proceeded to CSucutta to 
take ^tr trial, of which the foregoing remarks contain a 
correct epitome.* 

* The seamui Franks was the ringleader in every disgraceful transaction which 
^^eeorred, and if an exaitn)Ji.eouid have been made of him either by catting him down 
niheniotfaeactofmatinir tir some well deserved chaatisemenl, Uic rest of the crew 
wonld have been speedily curbed and subdued. There was either no ammunition oA 
hoard or «me could be got at, and to Uiis fittal error, at on a similar occasioa 
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Now with all due respect and deference to the talents of 
the learned Judge who presided at this remarkable trial, I 
4.0 not hesitate ^ving, as my opinion, that he would have 
more suitably upheld the dignity of his own high office, and 
sustained the justice and equity of so great and irioinentous 
■a question, had he followed the example of Sir Christopher 
Robinson, when, in his charge to the grand jury assembled 
previous to the trial of several seamen of the Honourable 
'Coinpauy?s Sfiip Inglis, charged with conspiring to resist the 
lawful authority of their Commander^ and also for having 
riotously asseinbled and assaulted him^ that able Judge 
imparted to the Grand Jury the benefit of his great research 
and luminous exposition ; declared the right and power 
whicli is vested in tiie Con ^ landers of merchant vessels to 
inflict corporal punishment, M^hich authority is recognized by 
the High Court of Admiralty and theCourts of Westminster; 
a^nd if such a power did not exist, his Lordship declared his 
opinion that it w'ould be utterly impossible to carry on the 
icommerce of the country. 

That trial having uiidergo^A long and patient investiga- 
tion, eight out of the ten seamen, charged Its aforesaid, were 
found guilty of riotously assembling on the poop of the ship, 
for the purpose of releasing John Lally from confinement, 
and of the assault upon the commander of the ship. Sir C. 
Robinsoff having addressed each of them by name, and 
atated the nature of their crime and the ingenuity of the de- 
fence urged in their behalf, ‘‘ declared the Court could find 
no j i^ifi cation iii tlie character of their offences ; they had 
he^H^e law upon the case laid dowm, that the offence of 
could not be justified by the plea which they had 
up.^ He hoped thar the erroneous impression which thJ^ 
hitf imbibed upon that point liquid be usefully appreciated 
by them, and Uiat their return to the paths of duty, which 

on board the country ship * Ann,* as noticed bereaUer, may be ascribed the 
mlscbtef and W|^n airgression which ensued. Captains and officers of ships 
should always be i^ovided with means of internal os well as external defence; but 1 
fear Captain Piefceringr had neqrlected such precautionary measures, and allowed his 
creir tb kuoiSc and feel his weakness, and their ovh| power. A brace of pistols and a 
timely sbewm Arm resolution might have averted the evils of wliicb thissflUiris 
indeed a lamentable instonoe, and a sad and disgracefol example^ 

* The plea set up was the undue severity exercised on board the Inglis. Captain 
allowed starting, and, according to his own evidence, permitted his officers to strike 
the men. Dr. X«uabiagton, counsel for the prosecution of the Inglis’s sdsmen, stated to 
the Jury, ** that the crew of the Inglis were tn^a sUle of mutiny on the 6th of 
June, was beypad all •question, and it was equally ttrtahi, that nothing had oe- 
Gurr^ for several months prior to that period, which could^b^^ve in any way juatffied'*^ 
or given rise to the transactions of that day: The croelty of CafUffin Dud- 
man and his offioem were described In glowdng languid uud every oxpnsrien 
gnd epithet were ceiorted to, (bribe purpose of covertiig Dudman and bin 
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they appeared to have deserted for a time, with the firm de- 
termination to profit by the lessons afforded by this trial; they 
had stood upon the brink of a much higher crime than that for 
which they would have been indicted, and it was owing to the' 
forbeai-ance of their master that they had not been so 
charged.” 

It is impossible to produce two cases so parallel in every 
point of view, as exemplified by the crimes comhkitted By 
the seamen of the Inglis and the London ; but, how ividely 
different are the consequences, how totally opposite the 
final result to each party ! 

The seamen of the Inglis were punished at St. Helena, 
carried home in irons, imprisoned at Newgate for several 
months, found guilty at the Old Bailey, and suffered a further 
imprisonment, which was more lenient than might have been, 
had there not been several circumstances which operated in 
their favour, and induced the jury to recommend them to 
mercy. The seamen of the London were condemned by the 
strongest and most incontrovei^ble evidence, by the most un- 
questionable proofs, that they* nad wilfully and outrageously 
disobeyed the IfMvful commands of their Oiptain and his 
chief mate ; that they had riotmisly aanamhled and amault^ 
ed those officers^ and threatened them with every horrid 
imprecation which a mutinous spirit could excite, .or open' 
contempt and defiance could suggest. The learned Judge, 
according to newspaper report, in summing up this case 
to the Jury, said. 

In no case that had ever yet been tried, had ij 
distinctly determined what constituted a revolt on t^ 

He left it to the jnry to detern|||p from the evTc^ 
i^mther a revolt had been commi^d in this case, 
ofiered to re-capitulate the evidence, which, however, tfic 


officers with the roost unjust odium. The jury would distinguiidirbowever, between 
thereat and assumed state of the Ihcts. Many circumstances have been introduced 
into these proceedings, which had nothing to do with the casey|||( the object of 
miaing eatraneous matter with the real question for consiilertiiBn, must be so 
apparent to every man of common sense, that it would be a wane of time to point . 
it out. A great deal bad been said about the cruelty of flogging and starting 
iiMise on.board ^ip, but those who knew anything respecting the urg^ necessity 
which eaisted for the maintenance of proper discipline, would readily admit df 
the eaiiediency of such punishments, and that no ship's company could possibly 
be kept under control without them. The right of the Captains of merchant vessels 
to inflict punishment upon their crews when it was deserved, was recognised in the 
case of the Lowt^sr Castle, b^hat great lawyer and Judge, Lord Tenterden. Thera 
was a decision of Lord Stowin which took tlie same view of the subject, and the ' 
Court ol Deiegu^in whiditmiBeof the commou law Judges presided, aUer the tul. 
ftit Miberation, a^ved at the same conclusion. On the law, as applicable to the ' 
fight'ofpunishroent, there could be no doubt whatever; but still he (Dir. Lushington)’ 
unsi flree to acknowledge that the practice of floggings or of starting, ought not to he ^ 
vcMfiedtotatlaejaieiitt ciuc^ ‘ ' is 
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j^ry thought nnnecessary, and bronp^Iit in a verdict of 
Acqtdttal in favour of all the prisoners.* 

This acquittal and release of mutineers, for such they 
were to all intents and purjioses, whether the limit and desig- 
nation of so grave an offence, so heinous a crime, be suffered 
to expand or contract according to times and circumstances, 
must oe regai-ded as establishing a precedent which is fraught 
iJi^ith seribuSrimid alarming cotiHcquences. Now, if a merciful 
consideration, a desire to avert the heaviest penalty of 
the law operated on the feelings of the learned Judge, 
and with a genial influence pervaded the minds of the jury, 
yet there remained a power, which with “ Merey seasons 
Justice^'' and a capital nviction could have yielded to 
a commutation of the s iitenee. I must give vent to my 
own feelings on a subje ct of such paramount importance 
to the whole maritime profession of the British Empire, as 
is now oil record by the trial and acquittal of the Londorf s 
crew, and enter my appeal in behalf of the claims which 
every British seaman, in tb^xccution of his duty, has upon 
the supreme government country, for jirotection and 
support ; with this appeal I enter my {Protest against the 
full and entire acquittal, the total escape, with impunity, 
of four lawless men, calling themselves British seamen, 
but who had disgraced their country and their profession 
by the most wanton acts of mutiny, revolt, conspiracy, and 
riot, theft, drunkenness and assault ! ! I 

How, and on what terms are such lawless and disaffected 
menjet loose, without public censure or reproof, without 
of wages, or, in fact, without any exemplary pu- 
ni^lbaent ! On thq^pther hand, their owners and their Cjp * 
tgn must sustain^ serious loss, by the deviation 
^p'^s course, when making for Kio Janeiro, through a pro- 
tracted voy£^, by not carrying sail, and especially by the 
exTOnses att^dant upon this trial. These consequences were 
sufficient i|^ disgust Captain Pickering, and prevent him 
from ibll^pig the course of justice by any other legal 
injure ; but so flagrant a case ought not to have escaped 
a iiiiureiiday of trial and retribution. And, while on this 
subject, I strongly recommend the propriety of a mabitimis 
AS 80C1AT10X throughout the Merchant Service, to be sup* 
ported by subscription, for the purpose of '"ii^holding the 
integrity of^that service, by the of lawful 

authority; the support of a just anonecessary disci^|^; 

V * ' 

. * Theie in«n ha4 ^ i||ble and nroin|it fusport of a ^piiOfeU wlionfenarouily 
dered bis aid, but aiknee yras ibdr hm defnacei and aileii^ was pmrakiifdd. 
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the prevention of crime, and by mcana which, thraugih eyecry 
judicial course of preceeding, Hliall exoiieratje^^ Commandi^irs 
and their officers from pecuniary loss, and^lly indemiiify 
them, wlien, by firm, yet temperate measures, judicious yet 
correct conduct, it shall be found they have manfiill^ 
done their duty, and upheld the character of Briti«^ Offi- 
cers and Seamen. Such an association, if founded npon just 
and liberal principles, and suppoHed with vigour and uif^ 
aniinity, would prove a collateral branch of naval discipline, 
and a strenuous barrier against those oppressive and vexar* 
tious measures too frequently resorted to by a certain class 
of lawyers and seamen, who, under the pretence of seek- 
ing justice, draw up exaggerated statements, and, by 
every metbod which fraud and ingenuity can devise, exert 
all their baneful |>o\i'er and inffueiice by harassing and vin- 
dictive measures for the purposes of extortion. 

Sailors do not comprehend the jargon and technical diffi- 
culties which involve common law in inexplicable confusion: 
they are accustomed to flaws oj^^ind, and the technical at- 
fairs of their own profession, not to flaws of indictment, 
which are too frequently devised with cunning and duplicity, 
and upset the very principles of truth and justice ! 

** When Vice triumphant holds her 9ov’reig:n sway, 

And men, through life, her willing slaves, obey ; 

When Folly, f're<iuent harbinger of crime, 

Unfolds her motley store to suit the time ; 

When knaves aiul fools, combined, o*cr all prevail ; 

When Justice hulls, and Right begins to fail; 

E'en then the boldest start from public sneers. 

Afraid of shame, unknown to other fears, 

More darkly sin, by satire kept in awe, 

And shrink from ridicule, though not law."— JFyron. ^ ^ 

'>^lri>w, had the learned Judge, withal that energy, 
biassed judgment, and firmness of resolution, which are ti^ 
attributes of his high and distinguished offic^ commented^ 
on the uature of the crimes alleged against xlie prisoners, 
and fully substantiated by evidence against th^^ bad he, 
I say, animadverted upon the consequences of^pich crimes, 
and stated that, although tlirough a merciful interpretatiou 
of an undefined point of law, the jury ha<l under such doubts 
and uncertainty pronounced a verdict of acquittal, yet the 
nature of their offence, the extent of their crime, and 
the unprovoked circumstances by which such offences, 
and crimes were cwllpitted, compelled him^to pass the 
•^0|est censure upc^ their conduct, and to warn them 
of tbe consequences should they ever dare again to assault 
tl&ir Captain, disobey bis orders, and revolt against his 
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soners the na^re of those high and responsible duties 
which devolve upon Masters of ships, with the extent of 
that authority and control, which, for the well being of all 
persons embarked under their command, is vested by law 
in their hands, those mutineers would ^ve learned from 
the Bench, “ that in the case of actual and open mutiny by 
the crew, or any part of them, the resistance of the master 
becomes an act of self-defence, and is to be considered in 
all its consequences from that point of view.*” 

Those men would have also known, and, perhaps, for the 
first time, that the Master has authority over all the marin- 
ers on board the ship, ? f'd it is their duty to obey his 
commands in all lawful maitmi relating to the navigation 
of the ship, and the preservation of good order, and in case 
of disobedience or disorderly conduct, he may lawfully 
correct them in a reasonable manner, 
r ^ The law thus expounded, and admonition thus impres- 
sively declared, in the pr0j||(ce of all parties concerned, 
would have afforded somewnsolation to the great and 
serious injury sustained by Captain Pickfiring, and the loss 
which must accrue to the owners of the ship London.*^ 
Captain Pickering appears to have exhibited tl^ughoufc 
tlie trying scenes to which himself and officers were i^educ- 
ed, the utino|f patience and forbearance, with the greatest 
shew of resignation. I never heard of one act of injustice^ 
harshness, or ill-treatment being alleged against either him 
or hg officers, which is infinitely to their credit, and is teiw 
fol Aggravating to the criminal acts of his crew. But I oan- 
not^Wse this subjectiiwithout declaring my firm opinioiyi||||t 

a ptain Pickering "Vould have been folly justined hfiMp 
^ >t or cut down the mutineer who dared to assault am 
disarm him. ^d forbid that ever I should be placed in so cri- 
tical a situation ; but shoidd such a calamity ever put my con- 
viction pQjli^ high a principle as that of premving inviolable 
the sole aflp^preme command of my ship, lo the test either 
he,^ who may attempt to usurp that command, or I myself 
must faH the victim of such a strife. The obloquy resulting^ 
from such conflicts as have already stained the decks of a 
ship, casts a shame and reproach upon our wimtry^s laws, 
and calls |^oud for amendment rcimsa Blood 

* The entire escape of these men demands every ^Edeits^, 
roe pecoliar habits of teamen, and tlie probable ejBbcts of suPh ah' eaampliSiKjw 
theory and practioe of common Jaw are so modi at varianoe' wilh tbeendg 
Jefotm if requited, a«d,i]iwa^ poiiaa,^^^ 
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has flowed, crime has followed crime, and revolt mtb> 
tiny have triumphed on the high seas, disgraceflil to the flw 
which has long claimed and asserted the so^reignty thereoil 

In review!^ this sad and melancholy case, which may 
yet be written in characters of blood by the fatal conse- 
quences which may ensue from the suflerance of so great an 
evil, for who will pretend to say the seamen of the London 
were not guilty of revolt? — Revolt implies the cbmmisskm 
of violence, or is a state of rebellion. What else, in common 
sense, does revolt imply ? It is a lawless avt of 
^tate of rebellion^ a mutinous attempt^ a violent outrage^ 
an act which indies to contempt^ utter d^ance of lawful 
authority^ and to open mutiny. Such in my oj)iiiion, con- 
stitutes the moaning of revolt ; and again, I ask, cun it be 
denied that the London's seamen were guilty of that crime ? 
I am well aware of the extreme delicacy attached to the 
issue of every trial, especially when a verdict of acquittal, 
on points of law, declares the freedom and virtual inno- 
cence of the party. I am al^^lly conscious of the awe 
and veneration that is jusil^^due to those institutions, 
which, as the tribunals of truth and justice, uphold the 
honour and glory of the British Constitution. — Nor am I 
less keenly sensible of those high duties and respon- 
sibilities which attach to every Commander of a vessel, and 
that on him, and him alone, is cast censurqu^and disgrace, 
if by any dereliction of principle or duty, his vessel is en- 
dangered or lost. Under this conviction, T assert the right 
and claim which Commanders undoubtedly have to al^due 
protection and support, in the lawful execution of thejpst' 
M||bptted to their charge, and these claims T coi^pier 
l»Pr been utterly lost sight of^ and totally disi*egarded 
tSi case of Captain Pickering and his crew. — Now, wheir 
it is certain that martial law wOnhl have ^nsigncnl the 
seaman Franks to the fore yard arm, for one get of his 
crime, and the other seamen to the same conc|||a punish- 
ment for the accumulated offences proved agaVR them, it 
IS obvious the course of justice has been turned aside 1^ 
the result of this trial. 

As an officer and seaman, I have been roused to declare 
my sentiments in behalf of the Merchant Service, which 
hm froquenri^been^usailed by the clamour ^ vindictive 
prgiad|ce, when, at rjjjw time, the executive branch of 
Ij^jFiice has b^en^glected and despi^^ ^ 45 

nnl} be urged in extenuation of this extraordinary ver^ 
that the Judge w& govembd^y the dcfiiii-^ 



tion of terms recognised by principles of theory and 
practice which TOvern the laws of England, and that his 
power is circninftcribed by corresponding bounds, — it \n'll 
also be alleged in defence of this verdict, that ]|be jury were 
guided by the opinion of the learned Jndg?. To these 
argumcntH, I beg to observe, that, as a thorough convic- 
tion, must have been imprebsed, on the minds of both 
Judge and jury, that an extent of crime, aggravating and un- 
justifiable, was proved against the prisoners, without plea, and 
Without justification, it i^as the duty of the learned Judge 
to condemn in the severest terms of reproach, their offence ; 
to explain how, and why they escaped, and to tell them 
that law and judgment wa only then in huspense, and that 
their Captain had the pow i to biing them .again to^trial 
ft>r an assault. All expeiieiice as to the Inihils and charac- 
ter of seitinen plainly shevs that iiintiny and piracy are so 
closely allied to revolt, that one excess and gross derelic- 
tion of «i seamair& duty, ajnnglc breach f>f discipline, when 
unheeded and unpunished, ia 4 Jtiickly followed by another, 
until aecuimilated crime engciHlers a reckless and a fearless 
spirit, bidding defiance to all and every conseifiieuce. We 
may therefore readily imagine that, if an able leader, com- 
petent to navigate the London had headed the mutineers, 
they would have as readily obeyed his summons to run 
away wdth tla^t ship, as these very men so readily obeyed 
the impulse to assault their Captain and officers. 

Short of this piratical intent they did cmiiinit every excess; 
they plundered the Sfnrit room, got drunk when they pleas- 
ed^to^d did just as they pleased at all times. 

inference is theiefore fair, ai»d the eon8tructiq|||^ 
tbe crime those seamen did commit, by their bubse<j^lt 
conduct is conclusive. 


• Tlmir TiRmeo, their coward names, to every eye, 
Tbeclimax of aU scorii, should bang on high, 
Xialted over less abhorred compeers* 

I fester iu the infamy of years.** 


♦ WRECK, FIRE, AND MUTINY i 

Captain look odt, tu yoaf concent, 

To govein well, ihnnatem to stem.** 

A good seq/man may be suhdtted byjhefifhe and pfnOft 
of contending elements^ hut he neoer he 

surprize^ — Latitude, lead, and loolcout, tbe^ 
chronometers, the corresponding control of Ittnatr * 
vations, and some atteniion to the of 



barometer, tiHH, under the blessmg of Divine Providonce, 
guard and protect tlie mariner from the perils incident to 
his profeHsion. Without invidious feeling^jr prejudice, I 
will endeavo^to point out some remarkable cases, which^ 
tend to shew^iat neglect, an ov^erweening confidence, and 
error of judmient, have produced a fatal loss of lives and 
propertjr. These cases are a few out of the number which 
1 have ill my possession, but they may be useful and in- 
structive to the young seaman, and may also serve to re- 
fresh the memory of the old. 

The wreck of the James Sibbald appears, from the se- 
veral statements which have been published, to luive been 
caused by some neglect and inattention to the true soundings, 
and 4he grievous fault of having mistaken the light for a 
setting star, as will appear from the following extract from 
the Madras Courier. 

‘‘ We redeem our pledge regarding the James Sihbald^ and 
subjoin extracts from a jirotest executed at Coringa before 
Mr. Crawl^% Magistrate thei^and bearing the simiaturcs 
of Captain l)arby, aiul his iiiit^ second, third, aiia fourth 
mates, the names of Messra. Walsh and Barrow being of 
course amongst the number. Impartiality demands this 
publication, and we leave our readers to form their own 
judgment. 

‘‘The protest embraces the Shipp’s Log up to the date pre- 
vious to her survey for aliandonment ; and, on the 2Dth De- 
cember, is to the following effect ‘ That at half-past 6, 
p. M., a man was sent aloft to look for Point Gordeware 
Liifht-House ; but which was not then seen ; and that at 
st 11, p. M., the Chief Officer, Air. Walsli, tli^ bu 
^ Snatch, reported to Captain Darby that the leudr had 
b^n hove and no soundings obtained ; that afterwards 
soundings having been found, and while the ship was in 
twenty fathoms, the people attending the line'^ld the Chief 
Officer, Mr. Walsh, that they had overhove line, and 
that, as a proof thereof, they stated they fbundjjPie lead co- 
vered all over with soft bine mud ; that by some inadvert- 
ence this intimation was not attended to by the Chief ( )ffi- 
cer ; and that at 20 minuteSfafter twelve o’clock at mid- 
night, when the second Officer of the sliip, Mr. Barrow,. 
Inm the watefaf a ligh^ was reported to he seen about w<j^t ; 
'^bi||yrenQrt likewidl||^as not attended to by Mr. Barrow, 
bvng the light to be a setting star ; that the ship^was 
\ to hold on her course, and that at forty-five miJ3^te«| 
night she. struck in three and a quarter fathoms wat^; 
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that immediatelj on lier striking, the helm was put to 
starboard to get her head to the southward, but without 
efieet; the sails were hove aback, and o kedge run out to 
heave the ship off. At this time she struck tte ground vio- 
lently, and appeared to do so about midshipi^ The water 
on board was then started to lighten the ship, and the kedge 
came home. Notwithstanding, however, the efforts of all on 
board to get her off, she drove further in shore, and there* 
upon the bower anchor was let go to prevent her drivinp^, 
into the breakers, a strong current being observed to set di- 
rectly into the sliore.*”— Jlfo/c Asylum Heraldy March 14, 
18S3. 

I'lie melancdioly fate of i he Lady Munro was occasioned 
by an error in tlie reckcmiiij;; and through a negligent loo|jj. out, 
and was thus briefly announced in the Madras Male Asylum 
Herald, January 6, 1834. » 

It is witli feelings of pain^ that it were indeed difficiflt to 
express, we find the distressing duty devolved upon us of 
comiiiunicating one of ihdie events, which an all-wise Pro- 
vidence at times permits to k^ict our fellow-creatures, while 
teaching a. fearful lesson to us all, of the frail tenure where- 
on hangs the thread of human existence ! I'be Lady Munro 
has been wrecked on the rocks in the vicinity of the Island 
of Amsterdam! These melancholy particulars reached 
yesterday : — 

^ The barque Lady Munro, from Calcutta, ran on shore 
upon the rocks of the desolate Island of Amsterdam, on 
the 11th of October, ultimo. 

;^,J. McCosh, Esq., of the 34th Bengal Infantry, one Europ- 
eiSS||touvict, and 18 lascars were saved. The total 
ber% board were 96 souls. 

The foUovring are the ncuaes of tho persons that waee 
drowsed : — Captain Aiken, his wife, elmd, and brother ; 
Mrs., Montfort and Miss Hazlewood from Madras ; Mrs. 
Capt. 3rown cusd fonr ohHdcep, H. M. 57th Regt. ; Captam 
and Mrs. £ihrdaejr, and S children, 5 th Mathras In&ntry; 
Captain mid Mrs. James Knos, ^bMadnuhOaTalry,; Lient. 
and Mra. Fanner and Child; H. M. 39th Regt.; Lietii.id»yd, 
H. M. 39th Regt. ; Lieut. Ckrke amd two 42d 

Regiment.; Mr. Lowne, Mrs. Monteith, and Mr. Fwher of 
SydPciy i 9 Eluropean couviets, 4 Etoopeui Msrvaaits, 9 na- 
tive servants, and 24 lascars,— in sl^||lr 6 souls. j 

‘ This information amved in Swaif j^ver on niiil 
Nofismber, the flagte 8choone|^ i^he hnylo^ ^ 
sage &om'theMauritiiis&Uen in wUhiheAmeaMliK,' 
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er General Jdckean^ with the surrivoni on boai^, bound for 
tlie Mauritiuiy.' 

There are aleo cases where ships have been burnt or 
otherwise destroyed^ which should be held up for instruc- 
tion and refli^tion, as examples of that mutability of life and 
fortune, which human skill and sagacity cannot at all times 
provide for, or guard against. 

For instance, H. M. Ship Guardian^ wliich stmck on an 
island of ice, but was preserved by the intrepid bearing of 
uer good and gallant Captain,'^ until all those of his de- 
voted crew, who clung to an wpparenthf sinking ship, were 
saved by their united firmness and perseverance.* The 
ships Dorothy^ by springing a leak, and Earl of Eldon by 
fire ^ these latter crises are detailed iu the following 
letter wliich is inserted as offering some opinions and sug- 
gestions relating to tliose events. 

TO THK EDITOU OF THE BOMBAY COURIER. 

Sir,— The several fires whicK^have lately occurred with- 
in the Fort, arising from coltou having been deposited in 
a wet state, and particularly the extensive destruction of 
safflower in the godowns of Messrs. Duncan, Gibb and Co,, 
which was warehoused during the dry season, and becaiiife ^ 
eba!rred and consumed to a cinder, last week, without any 
apparent cause, affords an ample subject for discussing the 
very important question as to the source of that fatal calam- 
ity which befel the ship Earl of Eldon. 

However, whilst a doubt remains as to the consequences 
which Hiay^ ensue through any negligence by shipping cjay:go% 
IMle to spontaneous ignition, or by tlfe stowage of cCp^s- 
mle matter, in contact with other articles liable to produce 
a conjoint ignition, the subject involves matter of such vital 
bnportance to the welfare and prosperity of this emporium 
of the' East as to demand the utmost scrutiny, the most vi- 
gflant inquiry, and the most scientific research. Every pre- 
cautionary measure which past ex|>erienoe caYi suggest, or 
prudenpe can devise, shoul^be vigorously and impartially 
baferced. • 

v^Now,^it appears from the few niquiries I have been ena- 
bfed to make, as to the custom here of warehousing cotton, 
that a ppoctiee is still pursued, whi(*h may endanger the 

, 

w)i9 eomnMmdtd H.I1 Oaardian, was killed at the battle of Co. 
I^is conduct on that mamarable occasion, and as Captain of the C|iordian» 
held Wa modd'of bravery^ skill, aild resignation of the highest order 
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mercantile prosperity of this port. The evil is serious and 
most reprehensible ; the remedy is simple, and should be 
rigorously adhered to. The owners of oQttoii presume on 
the indulgence of Government, and allow it to be kept ex- 
posed to the weather after the setting in of the irainy season. 
Cotton is thereby sent to the screws in a wet state, and, as 
recently proved by the fires 1 have alluded to, it becomes 
heated, and, without timely remedy, is soon on fire. 

Surely then it behoves the Government to interpose and, 
render imperative a regulation for the bonding, or removal 
of all cargoes of cotton under shelter, on or before the 1st 
of June. Independent of the liability of lire, cotton in such 
a state becomes more or K ss damaged, and gains a ficti- 
tious weight, which is inhu.cal to every principle of fair and 
honourable dealing. 

As it has been proved tliat safflower will attain such a 
heat as to char, and consume to a cinder, but will not pro- 
duce spontaneous ignition, extreme caution is requisite in 
the stowage of that article, that it may not come in contact 
with any cargo of a combustible kind. Oils and every in- 
flammable material also require certain restrictive regulations 
in the shipment and stowage thereof. 

« 1 cannot refrain from calling attention to a practice which 

has obtained here of late, and demands a chfupk and pre- 
vention. Some persons have, without due notice^ shipped 
noxious drugs in common with coflee, tea, &o. Such a 
system may be attended with jpreat loss and inconvenience 
is detrimeilal to the interests of other merchants, injurious 
to general cargo, and cannot be too severely reprobated. ' 

T& burning of the ship Earl of Eldon has induced 
to a<mrt to the probable causes, and effects which have ih 
that, and other cases, led to such a catastrophe ; but, Mr. 
Editor, it is impossible to call to mind the loss of th^t shijx 
without endeavouring to render the tribute of praise whim 
is jiistly due to exemplary skill and iionourable conduct. 

When we reflect on the ardent zeal, promptitude, and 
energy, which, under the safeguard of Almighty prote<^ion> 
rescuM . every human being embarked on bcuurd 
fated ship, from their perilous situation, and gnided thim 
in health and safety, from a burning wreck Jn the midst . of 
the ocean, to one of the smallest islands in the Indian 
in open boats, and through a space of 1000 miles, wefd 
struck with admiration at the noble and manly resc^ 
displaced b^ Captain Tbeakeron so impalliiigiP^ao 
an occasion. Amidst dangers and dimcuiliies . of the ^i 
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immiiiefit nature which can befal a seaman in the career of 
hiH most eventful profession, none can exceed those which 
are threatened wh« a ship is on fire ! 

To prove with what fortitude, and presence of mind, 
Captain Theaher in8{>ired confidence, hope, and resignation 
under such a trial, 1 will quote part of Lieut. Ashtoifs 
touching narrative of the escjipe of the Eldan^s passengers 
and crew : — 

“ Wet, crushed, and miserable, the night passed away, 
and the day broke at last, and, though the weather was 
still very bad, I again felt that hope, which had never en- 
tirely deserted me. A tremendous sea came roaring down, 
and I held in my' breath with horror; it broke right over 
our stern, wetted the poor women to their throats, and car- 
ried away the steersman’s hat. 

“ The Ca])tain then cried out, in a tone calculated to in- 
spire us with a confidence, he afterwards told me his heart 
did not re-echo, ‘ That’s nothing ; it’s all right ; bale away, 
my boy.’ He never expected us to live out that night ; hut 
harrossed as he was in mind and body, he gallantly stood 
up, and never by word, or deed betrayed a feeling that 
might tend to make us despair. He stood on the bench 
that live-long night, nor did he ever attempt to sleep for * 
forty-eight hours.” 

Nor JH it possible to sepanate tbe high example and pro- 
fessional ability of Captain Theaker and all on board the 
Eldon^ from that which in an equal degree was displayed 
through the meritorious conduct of Captain Gariiock of theT 
ship Dorothy^ from Idverpool, bound to this port, in 1833. 
That ship having reached the Lnt. 28' 50' south, and^BIhg. 
2^1° west, in July, sprung a hmk. , Every eftV>rt was m^e to 
save the ship, and the most strenuous exertion* having fail- 
ed, she was abandoned in a sinking state, and soon after 
went down. Captain Garnook coolly and resolutely laid 
his plans, and such was the Lappy result of his skill and 
jndjment, that, after being exposed to every peril during 
20 days and 19 niglits in 4he ship’s launch and a jolly 
baat^^ai^ having run 1311 miles from the spot v here the 
Sundered, the whole of that sliip’s company were 
jMreserved from impending death or destruction, and restor-. 
ed tb their friends and country. 

peenliar circumstance adds still more to the good 
Wr and discipline of the crew. Their firist 

[>t was to recruit their stock of water on the Islands of 
near the Martin Vas Rocks. The land was 



mad^ with idmirable precision, after a mn of upwards of 
900 miles, but every hope of succour and relief was cruel* 
ly disappointed ; and having^ pulled thrqpgfh that rocky and 
barren cluster, with the almrllig sight of a fine cascade of 
water poOring down the clifl&; they found on every side a 
tremendous surf, which frustrated their efforts to effect a 
iandingvOn'd they once more committed thaniselves to that 
Providence which had hitherto been their shield and sup- 
port, and resigned themselves without a murmur to a still 
further struggle against winds and waves, bending their 
course towards Bahia ; when, on the Sd day from Trinidad, 
they were reilcued by Captain Paln^ of the American ship 
Cke^les Adams^ who Captain Garnock and his gal- 

lant crew, with every hospitality and kindness. 

As the>8hips Dor^hy and Earl of Eldon were consigned 
to this port, I pretmme to call/ public attention to the 
claims and merits of their respective commanders, under 
the hope and firm conviction that the community of Bom- 
bay will not allow such conspicuous merit to pass without 
due encouragement, and just reward. 

Captains Garnock and Theaker did their duty, but sure- 
ly there is a broad line of distinction between a zealous and 
most exemplary discharge of professional duties, under the 

g iidance of sound judgment, consummate skill, and manly 
rtHude, and that which is governed by a svstem totally 
reverse, when want of confidence, and the tendency of a bad 
example, may produce confusion and dismay, insubordinar 
tion and revolt. Preservation of life and property, and 
cfini^ious integrity crown the efforts on the one side; 
deangaud destruction, misery and disgrace, are the lamrat^ 
.able^nsequences which must inevitably termmate the fata 
of the others 

As in eveiT profession, distinguished merit is the theme 
of praise, and the object of marked distinction and reward^ 
the merchant service of England cannot be exempt from a 
source of incitement so genial to patriotism, nor can thnt 
branch of our maritime strength and ascendancy ftdl td 
excite those generous feelings of sympathy and gXWtitttda, 
which cling to the character ^ our country, more . 

ly in British India, where the nohlest' inmnlse of the hearb 
is in upison with that high and exalted efaaracta? wh^; 
Constitutes the |»ide and boast of evcay and 

mind. * ' ' , 

Under the inffuenoe of these sentmxenta,, whicii, 
certain, prevail very gcmeraUy infevooT 
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manders, I venture to plead their cause and til^hold their 
well-earned reputation, with an earnest hope that my hwOh^ 
ble endeavours may not be ui^od in vain, but will prov^ 
the means of rendering those individuals some public ae* 
kiiowled^eiit of their services and worth, aoeompanied 
by a testimonial that may be handed down to their posteri* 
ty, a«i a well earned tribute, due to a skiifhl, seilous, and 
faithful discharge of the most arduous duties which can de» 
volve on British seamen. High motives should be inculcat* 
ed on all from whom we eitpeci high duties. I propose, 
therefore, that an immedtate subscription be opened, for the 
purpose of presentin^^h piece of Plate to each of the CmUr 
maiiders I have named, the subscription to be und^ tiio 
superinteiidance and patronage of the several houses cf 
A^ncy at Bombay. 

1 may be charged with vanity and presumption in thus 
standing forward as the champion of the Merchant Service. 
1 am wnling to bear the brunt of such a charge; but having 
had the ^od fortune to imbibe early sentiments of profes- 
sional pride and zeal for the welfare and prosperity of oitr 
common country, when under the auspices of one of the 
most talented and distinguished Commanders wbioh the 
Naval Service of the Honorable East India Company could 
boast, it shall ever he my study to chiirish those feelings 
with that watchful care wliich best becomes the character 
of a British subject, and the reputation of a British seaman, 

I have, &e. &c. 

Chris. Bii>eh£ 


Ship Victory^ Bombay HarJnmr^ Jv/ns 24 ?^^, 1835 - * 

. ^ 

BCRKIXO OF THE EARL OF ELDOH. 

* 

W^e have been favored with the following extract of a 
letter from Capt. Stark, one of the passengers of the E/don, 
containing a short but interesting account of the loss of tliat 
vemel, and the escape of the crew and passengers. No 
doubt can now remain as to the cause of the tormer event ; 


thongh it is alleged that cotton has constantly been ship- 
ped here more or less wet, and that no accident has oc<*ar* 
tiwi in consequence. This year, however, it is a well known 
Act, that the high price of the article has temjited the deal- 
er bring it n'dm an immense distance throughout the 
lOHlIjtoon ; and that instead of being merely damp, or wet on 
ipir^dutsidey large quantities of the material were thoipougn- 
by the rain. 


sc 



•* Pert Louie^ S8tA Oeteber^ 1884. — I ftiti «iite J-oti will b§ 
astonished to find me aMr^BtAng you from this ploce. But 
the good ship JSarl of Eldon is no more. She was burnt 
at sea; tn latitude between 8° and 10^ south ; longitude about 
77^ east. The unfortunate event occurred on the 27th of 
September; and was caused by the cotton igniting from the 
damp slate in which it was stowed. At first, it was only 
thought that the vapour, or smoke, was caused by the 
steaming of the eotton, which is not an unusual circum- 
stance ; but in the course of Sii hour or two, between 6 
and 9, a. m., it was found to be actually in a state of com« 
bustion. The hutches w'ere closed immediately in order to 
smother the fire, UUd preve nt its spreading until the boats 
eOuld be got out. In this we happily succeeded, as also in 
providing a supply of water and biscuit in ease of our bet 
hig obliged to quit the ship. About noon all these arrange- 
ments having been made, the main hutches were opened 
and presented a sight such as I* hope I may not again be 
called oil to look at. The eotton was not actually in 
dames, but the lashings were completely burnt through, and 
the bales were consequently burst. The Upi>er deck was 
on fire and the smoke so dense that it w'as quite impo&^ibla 
for the men to work. Several desperate attempts werU 
made to throw the cotton overboard, but the small quantity 
that could be got up at a time showed clearly that nothing 
but a miracle could save the ship^ No exertions however 
wei’e spart^d, and it was really w^onderfol to see such order 
aind regularity observed at such an awful and appalling 
crisis. Each pei-son seemed as if endowed for the moment 
w'ith J^upematural fortitude, and in no one» wiere those 
qualities more strongly displayed than in our excellent and 
gallant Commander. But at half past 3, all hope of saving 
^e ship was abandoned ; the flames found their way 
through the upper deck, aUd the Captain, after addressing 
the ctew ehd falling them to stand by ehch other and 
shew themselves worthy df being British seamen, abandoned 
the ship. At this time we had three boats, andtmr rt&ior 
bers in each were as follows. Long-Boat. 2jK ; CutteK, 10^; 
Jdlly Boa^t, 9 in all, forty-five No one wa» 

leaving the wreck, but words faif me to describe the awM^ 
ness of the scebe that followed as the flames gaiimd ground 
knd ran up the rigging, burning the safts like j^ecesof tinder. 
The vessel continued burning until aliout ^ at VHght,rilf^^ 
the magarine blew up, and 5 or 1:0 miimtes "" 

remaiiied of the Eld^ was swattoWdd ^ - 
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“ Whe» WjB were abopt 2^ S mSea distant fjrcm luer, vrp 
eaiua to reaolutioa of 8t€»ering for Bodrigueay MrljiiiidiL 
though not the nearest island, we considered to be the 
easy to reach? in consequence of our being withiiji the ini^ 
ence of the trade winds. For 8 days the weather ccmtimied 
moderate, but on the 4th, 5tli, and 6th, we experienced heavy 
gales, with rain and videiit squalls, and how the boats swam, 
appears now, as it did then to me, perfectly miraculous. 
■On the I’tb doy the cutter split, and we were obliged to take 
her crew into the long boat, thereby increasing our num- 
bers to 8^ in a 23 foot boat. Of these, four were females, 
and one a child of 3 or 4 months old. I left the sliip very 
unwell, and you may easily imagine that I had but little 
hope of ever again treading on terra Arma. For 13 days 
and nights I Imd nothing that coutu ho called sleep. It 
is true, from absolute weaiinegg and being worn oXit, I was 
admetimes unable to keep my eyes open, but of refreshing 
sleep 1 had none. We had the burning sun during the 
day, and <iold and wet during the night, together with a 
small allowance of water and provisions ; and yet, notwith* 
standing, we all landed at Rodriguez in, I may say, good 
health, excepting Major Hart. As for me, 1 felt stronger 
than when 1 left the ship, though I could hardly stand 
irom cramp in my legs, which I had been unable to 
stretch during the whole time I was in the boat. You ipay 
easily imagine our delight on reaching Rodriguez 4idl^er b^ 
ing 18 days and nights in the boat, and traversing between 
1,000 and 1,100 miles of ocean. From several French 
creoles resident at the island we mat with a most kind and 
hospitable leception, and we remained with them O'^days, 
when we were relieved by a trading schooner, which brought 
jis to this place .'” — CwrieTj Dec. 27. 


XPSS ox ^HE SHIP paaOTHY, FROM LIVlMtPOOL FOX 

ROMSAY, 1893. 

The Dorothy^ Captain Garhock, sailed from this pmt on 
4he Wtk 'Ot April, and nothing material occurred until the 
#lid of Junes when she became rather leaky. On Thursday, 
the 4th uf July, she experienced fresh gales from the west- 
amtd,fwitk sqiially weatiiier, wh®® ®he became more leaky; 
Wii^4n the eourse uf tlm morning, on sounding the pump, ‘26 
were Jfound ia the well. From this time both pun^ 
W without intermission, with the main- 

by the wind; dhip's h^^tu 



the northward, being then (at noon) in latitude 28® 5(y 
i9outh, longitude 21° west. Prom noon to 6 o'^clock working 
both pumps without intermission; half the ship'^s company 
taking half-an*bour‘'B spell at a time;" leak increasing, the 
water in the hold being nearly up to the upper part of the 
keelson at 6 o’clock. At 10, a. m., the water in the hold 
about two feet above the keelson, both pumps constantly 
working. At this time some ha]q[ds were set to clear away 
the long-boat, and the carpenter to cut away the star- 
board stanchions on the main deck. At midnight, the water 
in the hold was about four feet above the keelson, with both 
pumps continually going; the spell off the pumps doing the 
extra duty. It then beca -'c clear to Captain Gamockthat 
there was no chance of saviiig the ship; and, in consequence, 
about 1, A. M., of Friday, the 5th of July, the long-boat was 
got out by launching her over the gun- wale, the stanchions 
being cut aw'ay. Two empty puncheons were put into the 
boat, which they succeeded iir nearly filling with fresh 
water. Three barrels and two bags of bread were stowed in 
the boat, together with three top-gallant studding sails, 
some cordage, and a few small stores. A jolly-boat was also 
launched; and, about 3, a. m., all hanfds (25 souls) got into 
the two boats, hanging by the ship astern, waiting for day- 
light. At this time the water in the ship’s hold w'as wash- 
ing over the iron stowed in the main hatch, being about six 
feet belbw the beams; the ship filling fast, and straining 
heavily. The small boat was sent for a compass and some 
cordage, the water in the ship’s hold being then up to her 
beams. As there was then no doubt that she must shortly 
go down, the boats cast off from her, about 8, a. m., and 
stood to the northw^ard; Mr. Hughes, second mate, and 
five seamen in the small boat; Captain Garnock, Mr. Smith, 
mate, and 17 hands in the long-boat. 

At noon the ship was in sight, bearing S. S. E., distant 
about three miles, the boats being then, by observation, in 
lat. 28® 21^ south, and long. 21® west. About 1, p. m., tlie 
Dtmdhy disappeared altogether, having gone down in lat. 
28® 24' south, and long. 21® west. The boats bei^ thra 
both rigged, stood away to the ej^^ard, with fresh breem 
from the northw^ard during the night ; and on Saturday^ 
the 6th July, continued on their course in company^ all well, 
with fresh breezes and fine weather;;^ having at noon sailed' 
91 miles from the ship, on the course N., 66. E. On Satur- 
day night it cable to blow fresh from W; to W. SJ W.^ 
boats wei and taking in water; jiwning riggid over tiie 



Iboats; and, on Sunday forenoon, 7th of July, squally 
weather came on with rain, when all the spare clothes 
were hove overboard to lighten the boats, and an account 
of the provisions takeU, which consisted, besides the bread 
and water, of two small pieces of salt beet^ 2 rounds of 
beef, 2 small hama, a few small fish, about 61b. of cheese, 
a little fat, and a few onions, together with about ten gal- 
lons of rum and 15 bottles of claret. At jioon this day 
the boats were in lat. 26*^ 37' south, and Ion. 18® 37' 
west. From this day to Tuesday, the 16th of*,. luly, the^» 
boats kept on their course in company, standing to the north- 
ward and north-west, with moderate breezses, variable, and 
generally clear fine weather, steering for the Island of Tri- 
nidad (a small island off the coast of Brazil), making cours- 
es from 23 to 1 29 miles in 24 hours ; the two or three last^ 
days having strong breezes, which enabled them to make 
234 miles in 48 hours. On Tuesday, the 16th of July, they 
had the good fortune to catch eight small dolphins with the 
hook and line ; which, for want of fire to cook them, were 
hung in the sun to dry. On Wednesday, the 17th of July, 
light breezes and clear pleasant weather ; being at noon in 
lat. 20® 59' south, by observation ; and long. 26® 47' west, 
by the chronometer ; and Trinidad bearing N. 77. W., dis- 
tance 136 miles. The boats had then sailed 838 miles from 
the ship in 12 days. On Thursday, the 18th, light breezes 
and clear w-eather ; the latter part being calm, took to the 
oars. The same next day (Friday, the 19th of July), when 
they worked with the oars one mile and a half per hour. 
At daylight made Martin Vas Rocks, about 22 miles east of 
Triniaad, and at 8 o'clock, a. m., Trinidkd was in sight, bear- 
ing W. by N. At noon, light breezes and fine weather, 
Trinidad bearing W. by N., Martin V^as Rocks distant 10 
or 12 miles. On Saturday, the 20th of July, at daylight, 
the boats had hauled round the north end of Trinidad, 
coasting the west side in search of water ; they discovered 
a fine run of water, but found it impossible to land on ac- 
count of the surf; made several attempts, but could not 
effect landing at any point. The island is situated in lat. 
ai® 8^., and long. 29® 9' W. The attempts to obtain 
that essential commodity, water, were inelfectually perse.- 
vereditt until 3, p. m., on Sunday the 21st, when the state 
cf the surf giving evidence of there being no possibility of 
water, they li^in placed themselves at the dispos- 
alvqiiP Providence, I’Aich had hitherto protected them, and 

thea N. 50 W., distant 660 miles. 



At this time their stock of wster wus one pnneheon, apn4 
the daily supply of provisions to the hands was one biscuit 
and a half, about half an ounce of dried round beef, a small 
piece of Bombay dried fish, a ^ece of fat one day, and a 
piece of cheese on alternate days, each about the size of a 
small walnut, with three wine glasses of water each meal. 
At 4, p. M., on Monday, the 22a, they lost sight of Trinidad^ 
bearing S.E. hy distance 55 miles, both b<mts in company, 

and all well. On Tuesday and Wednesday, the 23d and 
* 24th of J^|dy, they continued their course, steering N. W. 
for Bahia;"" With some squally weather and rain on the morur 
ing of the latter day; when, at half-past 12, p. M., they were 
overjoyed at the discov^t y of a sail astern, standing tor 
wards them. About 2, p. |i., the boats were alongside the 
^ chip, which proved to be the American ship Charles Adams^ 
Oaptain Alexander S. Palmer, of and for Btonington, from 
the Falkland Islands, wliich she left on 3d of July. Capt. 
Palmer took Captain Oarnock and all his crew on board 
€he Charles Adams^ where they experienced every possible 
kindness and attention from Captain Palmer, his officersi, 
*and crew, who supplied the whole of the Daraihtfs peopli^ 
with abundance of refreshments, and every comfortable ac- 
commodation, promising to land them at Pernambuco. The 
jolly boat was hoisted up astern the ship, and tlie long boat 
fitoved and turued adrift. On Sunday, the 28th,of J^y^ fUb 
11, A. M., the Charles Adams entered the ImrbouryafPertatm 
buco, when Captain Palmer Bent two of bis whalsfj^nts m 
abore with Captain Oarnock and his crew, expopi'^c msn 
who remained on board his ship. Thus, aflieir ratossmiing 
20 days and 19 nights in their boats, and running 
miles from the spot where the Dorothy went doiw|i, 
the whole of the shi^s company preserved from ^mpeadUlg 
death or destruction, and restored to .their friend and tbabr 
country. 

The spontaneous ignition of coals on board , the dbipp 
London^ and Koopburyh .CaeUe^ a few years a^, might 
proved fatal, and offers scope for due considemtioh as t9 
caution and preveniion under all contingent 
^fficulties which the vicissitudes/' of a ai^or'^s^^. 
occasion or call forth. — ^These examples are of recent 
Tenee, and with numerous other remarkable sea ey^^ 
which ought to be familiar to every naval man^ coWiLbjhe a 
valuable iStore of practical knowledgl^i^ experience wbieh 
may prove of'*«wvice when they tn^selves may be spd* 
denly assailed by any un^eseen or 



fblloTVing is Captain Deiiny*^ account of the narrow escape 
of his ship. 

“ The Ro,vburgh Castle left Portsmouth on the evening of 
the 10th August, and had nothing but contrary winds and 
calms in the Channel; she did not [lass the Lixard until the 
lf5ih, nor reach Madeira until the 27th. We sailed ii\>m 
thence Ist December, after delivering (fortunately^ some of 
our coals and taking some on board. The passage firom Ma- 
deira to the Cape was pretty good, and we passed it bn the 
12th October, but We encountered a gale at E. fife E. before ' 
we had got far enough to the northward, ’fife had after- 
wards batfling w’eather, light airs and calms, but we suc- 
ceeded in establishing ourselves in the N. E. monsoon in 10° 
north, 90° east, expecting to be up in a few days ; but on 
the 5th Dec., we were thrown into the greatest state of 
alarm by gas and smoke coming up through all the air holes 
in the after cabins, and, on taking off the guui*oom scuttle, 
a thick dense smoke came up w ith so much heat, as to con- 
vince us fire must exist somewhere below ; of course this 
created the ^eatest possible anxiety, but every one exerted^ 
himself to the utmost in getting up the cargo out of the 
after-hold, and in ttie mean time it was deemed advisable 
to bear up for Madras. When we got down to the coals 
they were so hot that you could not stand on them until a . 
quantity pf Water was thrown amongst them. I caused 
auger holes to be bored in the ships's side to let in water 
with greater fiacility, all the time working hard and throw- 
ing overboard the heated coals. It was not until the mid- 
dle of the 6th instant that we came to , the root of the evil, 
though our alarm had in a measure ceased by having drown- 
ed the coals. We found in the centre of the after-hold 
about two feet above the kelsmi, a quantity of the coal burnt 
into oake, and one of the stantions burnt tudf through, bfit 
wo other damage dene to the ship. Our es^pe was certain- 
ly a n^ohr one, for a large quantity 6f spirits and gun- 
teWder were stowed within three or four feet of the actual 
; cue day more would in all probabiBty have |ffbved 
tife dealiiuctie)i of u« all ; we can in no way account for it, 
beyond 'the obals having ignited of their own accord. 
Wl^bn we wore quite mtkraed no more fire existed, we 
a^n hauled our wted’afto mnniBg 5° to the westward to 
get which hack agmugc^st us three or four days. Some de* 
stntclioii'of projpefi^llrii^t have taken place as our decks 
Ufihh fell three ^^8, though I believe nothing but the 
aadawfee&W to the ship were thrown 



overboard. It is due to the officers and seamen to say they 
exerted themselves in the most zealous and praiseworthy 
manner.* 


The consequences which may result from inattention to 
the victualling and internal arrangements on board ship, 
are illustrated by the following distressing narratives. 

^ ^-MELANCHOLY LOSS OF LIFE A% SEA BY 

ciioLEUA. — JohnBuU. 

The ship of 384 tons burden, sailed, on the 18th 
of May, from Liverpool fi Quebec. She had on board 330 
emigrants, men, women, ;iid children, who with the crew 
made a grand total ^of 349 souls. Previous to sailing, the 
vessel underwent the usual examination, the crew and pas- 
sengers apparently healthy. She carried an experienced 
anrgeon, who, it is said, was well supplied with medicines, 
though the statements current differ on this subject. On 
.7the 27th, the niiitli day out from Liverpool, a healthy man, 
about 30 years of age, was seized with malignant cholera. 
The usual remedies were used, and he recovered, llie 
next case was that of an old woman, 60 years of age, who 
. died in 10 hours after the attack. The ravages of the pes- 
tilence then rapidly increased, the deaths beiu^ numerous, 
ill proportion to the cases. The greatest number" of deaths 
' was 24 in one day. Tlie captain had not, it seeing any in- 
dention of returning to port, until the disease begw to at- 
tack the crew.. He thto saw that to continue ^^^pyage 
was to risk the lives of himself and the suryivorei^lui well 
as the property intrtMsted to his care. Under eitcum- 
stances, his vessel, a lazarhouse, and men, women^ hud child- 
ren dying about him, he resolved to put back to Liverpool. 
The resedution was formed on the 3d instant, and'the Bru^ 
tuts reached port on Wednesday morning. Up to that day 
the cases had been 117, the deaths 81, and the , recoveries 
36. iBeven cashs remained when 4he vessel f the 

Mersey, two of which proi^d fatal in the coarse.^ 
making the total number of deaths/SS. Among the sutfeiv 

were four of the crew. ^The survivors were, immedia^e- 
ly on their arrival at Liverpool, put on board the 
lazaretto ^ip. 

The cs» 6it iht Loisloii. WimSte, hst the cesds^ were 

from the ttqfdc of the 6ame.mdiaflt»',4f Mb Maps fsloibgsd 
Timely dMvery on hoard the fmeoMltoy aertow w^^ 
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r The paflRengers on board the Brutits found thoxnselren 
with provisions. Their stock, however, though the vessel 
had been but 26 days at sea, was nearly exhausted,— ^.cir- 
cumstance which would go to prove that the passengers 
must, in the early part of the voyage, have stinted them- 
selves in order that the stock, which is never superabundant 
on board of emigrant ships, might last them till their arrival 
at Quebec. How far this want of proper sustenance, sup- 
posing it to have taken place, which seems highly probable, 
may have tended ^ increase the ravages of the^i^olera, is 
worthy of consideration. So short had the ^^visionS 
come, that a fresh supply was required immediately on the 
arrival of the Brutus at Liverpool. The laudanum, too, 
was exhausted ; so limited had been the quantity originally 
provided, or so great the quantity actually administered to 
the ^patients. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir, 

The melancholy loss of life on board the ship Brutu»^ b$ 
detailed in your paper of yesterday’s date, involves matter 
of such serious and national importance, that 1 venture to 
offer a few observations upon the subject. 

Whether the malignunb disease which had such fatal 
effects QQ’ board that ship, proceeded from unwholesome 
diet, want of cleanliness, or neglect of fuinigatii»g between 
decks, and other essential remedies which blend discipline 
and good order with health and comfort, will no doubt bo 
explained by the result of an impartir^l investigation. An 
evU fraught with such alarming consequences demands our 
most earnest consideration, and T do* not hesitate declaring 
that the primary cause arises firom the destitute and helpless 
condition in which numbers of deluded families are suuered 
to quit their native country. In utter ignorance of the ne- 
cessaries required for a voyage, and assailed by poverty, 
how can it be expected that such deplorable objects will or 
can provide what store is absolutely essential for the pre- 
leervation of their health sc^ty as may be their sea-steck, 
.an improvident expenditure, a prolonged passage, and loss 
Tby neglect, may lead to all the miseries which befell the 
Bratm* 

Now 1 coneeiv^^jsl^, following simple remedies will tend, 
as far as human can, to prevent contagious disease 

4ifi board a crowded ship :~ 

V 
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First, — No emigrant should be reoeired on board ship 
without depositing a certain sum, which, under due control, 
shall provide an ample stock of provisions, antiscorbutics, 
tod medicine. 

Second, — Every emigrant shall subscribe to the rales and 
regulations of the ship, which demand stated hours for 
meals, cleanliness inlierths, bedding, and person ; hammocks 
or bedding to be taken upon deck every morning ; a portion 
of the emigrants to be upon deck as^mneb as possible ; the 
between j^c^s to be thoroughly cleared^ wel|, cleaned, and 
^fumigated twice a week ;* and if possible a should be 
allotted as a sick berth, and thereby remove persons infect- 
ed with contagious disease : o the remotest part of the ship. 

Those splendid merchant ^htps in the service of the East 
India Company convby numbers of troops and passengers, 
at times near 700 persons, to India, and frequently perform 
passages of four and five months without the loss of one 
mail ; these happy results are mainly to be attributed to 
that excellent system which prevails throughout the Com- 
pany^'s service, and under the guidance of most efficient and 
liberal instructions, furnished by the Court of Directors. 
But, an experience of nearly 30 years at sea carries convic- 
tion to my mind, thak the present plan of emigration is de- 
rogatory to the character of oiy: country, revolting to hu- 
manity, and fatal in its tendency to alienate the faith and 
integrity of British subjects abroad and at home. Surely, 
Mr. Editor, it is the duty of Government to watch over the 
welfare of the Empire at large, and if poverty and wretch- 
edness render exile a necessary evil, it behoves those who 
are at the helm of state to protect the u^r aqd afflicted 
from injustice and cruelty. 1 am, Mr. Editor, your obedi- 
ent servant, 

BRONTE, t 

London^ Jwm 16, 1832. 

])lSA$TBOUS SHIPWRXCK— -TWO HUNDRED AND tWHNtlT 
LIVES LOST.— -JUNE, 1884. 

. The Limerick Star gives the names of the lerew, mele 
and female passengers, and j^dren, of the Aetrea. Ao- 

• Rope 3fmrD9, termed awkinge on bovd a>ip, supply very ample memm^ftiiMI. 
fitloii. by damping and then mtting ibm on fire in tbe^ennl mmltn wfil 
■eareh every where, and by doe caution ibcte can bef^MBHev frern thiiillaii. wU<A 
1 have nraetteed Ibr many vCari. 

i the Correrj^ndmee bearlmi theagiafarecf" and^ TWomWUamf* 'i 

Oom the pen of the Editor. , ' . 



cording to this, the number of the crew was 13; of the 
passengers, 104 were male adults, 75 females, 13 children 
over 7 and under 9 years, and 19 under seven years of 
Upon this calamity the Star observes, ‘‘The grief Wkieb 
prevailed on receipt of the melancholy intelligence in tUe 
city was rendered more poignant still oy tlie fact of some of 
the passengers, though described in an .agricultural capaci* 
ty, being directly connected with Limerick. Among these 
we regret to enumerate Mr. William O^Donnell, son of Mr. 
John O'Donnell,', of Denmark-street, some few y^rs since 
in the hosiery and lace business in Oeorge'iksmet; also^ 
Mrs. Lowes, sister to Mr. Seward, of GeorgeVstreet, who/^' 
with her five children, all the victims of the catastrophe, 
was proceeding to join her husband in the Canadas. Doo* 
tor O'Sullivan, who was, we may mo8|. truly say, so singu* 
larly preserved, is son of the late Doctor O'Sullivan, of 
Rathkeale, in this county." 

(From the Liverpool Standard,) 

This appalling loss of life is only a drop in the bucket to 
the totality of destruction and suffering caused by the rot« 
ten, ill-found, ill-manned, and wretched death-ships em^ 
ployed by desperate adventurers in ^carrying emigrants no^ 
minally to North America but generally, or at least toq 
frequently, to the depths profound, and the coral caves of 
the vast Atlantic. Opposed as we are to all emigratioii 
schemes, we cannot be indifferent to the mode in whicll 
emigration is carried on. It is melancholy to see the waste 
of life that takes place. We are satisfied that tbree-fourthf 
of tdl the ships which carry emigrants to America 
are wrecked in some way or other. The poMsengers of 
course, ii^re not all drowned. Some escape, some arf 
only ruined, some lose their all, some are maimed 
for life, and some are exposed to hardships on 
idanks arid hencoops, which muse or accelerates consump- 
tivo disorders, which burry them to a premature grave. 
This, pw^ps, is bad enough, the emigrants will say, but 
Worm reumins behind. What chance has a man who only 
pays tiftty shiUings for bis pa^^ ef ever crossing the 
AUantic ? The odds are a^inst him. In moderate worn 
ther he has an even chance. In rough weather it is three 
4o atteldiat hene^r jPlore sees land except in the lon^hoati 
half ftMen, and starved to death. Upon tfaa wboU 

wecuniaaantiottieQ^i^ one-fourth of all Ae 
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grants who sail from England, Scotland, and Ireland, for 
North America, never reach th^r deetinatvon^ They are 
drowned i A line tells the fate of the ship at Lloyd’s — the 
insurance is paid, but nobody asks a question about the pas- 
sengers. They are not insured. 

Deeadful Shipwreck. — The fine ship Shenandoah, 
Rose, which sailed from Bremerhaven on the 16th of April 
bound to Baltimore, ‘with 190 passengers, was cast aw^ay the 
eame day or the following nigiit on the Mellum, near the 
Bremer t^con, and w’ent to pieces, with< the ^oss of 30 pas^ 
sengers drowned ! The remainder have returned to port. 
•^Philadelphia Paper. 

Self confidence or neglect to the internal defence of a 
ehip is exemplified by wha oefell the ship London last year, 
and especially by the remiukable case of murder and mu- 
tiny oil board the Ann^ c<»untry ship, as herewith detailed. 

MUTINY SHIP ANN. 

Courier. — January 22, 1834. 

A meeting of the principal underwriters of Bombay was 
held on Thursday last at the office of Messrs. Remington 
and Co., to inquire into the particulars of the daring attempt 
to get possession of the ship Ann.^ in the China seas, a short 
and imperfect notice of which we published some time since. 
Upon this occasion the owners laid before the meeting a let- 
ter from Captain Allen, giving a detailed account of the 
transaction, and it was unanimously resolved to present him 
with a piece of plate worth 200 guineas, as a^ mark of re- 
apect and admiration for his cool and intrepid conduct in one 
of the most difficult situations it is possible that an indivi- 
dual could have been placed in. The following is lik1etter> 
to which a reply from the underwriter is subjoined. 

To the owners of the Ship “ Arm^ 

“ Oentlemen,—- A greeably to your request 1 noW detail 
the particulars of th6 late occurrence on b^ard of ike^^nn. 

“On Thursday the 2l8t November last, we sraed 
Iiintin, bound for Singapore and Bombay. At 39 minute 
p. M., the pilot lelt the ship in Macao^Roada. At SK lOm. 
p. M., the Peak of Ladrone N. E. Centra c«P Tyloo, N. 
by N. 4 N. steering S. S. W, ' At 6, a. .m., or theiti^lMuis, 
the following mcraiiig, I waa awakei^^lw ^yTnt. 

lett, the Chief Officer, {whose wat($^Wdeek u cry 
out, ^^OI Uaptain Allm^ 1 
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was sleeping in the larboard poop after-cabin. I immedi- 
ately went out into the cuddy to proceed on deck, hxtt had 
made only a ^step or two, when I saw Mr. Mullett close to 
the cuddy table, followed by the Ciirpeuter^’s mate, who 
was crying out that be was cut in the lAdUs and a little be- 
hind them was the gunner. All of them were pressing for- 
ward towards the door of my cabin, and the gunner on 
seeing me called out, in broken English, ‘ I wanty jpw.’ 
Mr. Mullett seemed to be on the point of falling, and also 
the carpenter?s mate. I pulled each of them intir ca- 
bin, within which I retreated and succeeded in shutting th%^^ 
door against the gunner, who made an effort to force it. I 
called out to him in threatening language, and he turned 
about as if to go out of the cuddy, (hi his way he stabbed 
two of my servants, wlio were sleeping near, and had been 
aroused by the noise. I ran round to the front door of the 
starboard after cabin, thinking to get out in time to seize 
the gunner before he left the cuddy but perceiving he was 
nearly out, and that a seaemnny was at the doorway close 
to him, and £dso that it was very dark on deck, 1 thought it 
more prudent to get possession of the poop by going through 
the quarter gallery window from my cabin ; and I succeed- 
ed ill’ doing so, bemre the gunner, who I saw about the foot 
of the ladder, as if he had intended coming up. 1 then saw 
him go forward, and I went down immediately on the quar- 
ter deck, and found the ship hauled up considerably to the 
eastward, on which I put the helm hard up, and threatened 
the seacunny who was steering, with death, if he did not 
keep the ship her course, and asked him who had killed the 
chief mate, and if it was the gunner ? liV^ gave me a laughing 
evasive sort of answer. During this interrogation, I perceiv- 
ed the gunner doming aft very quickly. I stepped a little on 
one side to kee][> clear of him, and he seemed to make a sign to 
the seacunny at the wheel, and ran forward again. On observ- 
ing the seacunny ease the helm down, I threatened him 
atld went forward towards the main-hatchway to ascertain 
who, was'doing all the mischief, calling several lascars and 
tihdds whose names I knew; but getting no answer, aud 
not ^seeing auy one, I went further forward into the star- 
board waist and then heard the groans of several men under 
the foreoastle. I then returned aft towards the main hatch- 
the people to rally and destroy^. thO 
persoh ^ p^rsona^Hp^h^ stabbed them, but 1 got no aii- 
s^er. I'then pevIliiM the gunner aft on the larboai^ 
ahd'Ikdpt pkmilldi to IwuntS on the quarterdeck, 



If hen he stopped, and turned himself forward, there flourish** . 
iijg a dagger, and saying in his own language, I have got 
you all in my hands, and will serve you out presently. I 
now was certain the gunner was the principal or head of 
the business, and thinking the seacunnies were concerned 
(none of whom I had seen excepting the man at the helm, 
and the man who stood at the cuddy-doorway on the alarm 
being first given, but^the latter of whom 1 did not after** 
war& see), I jumped down the after scuttle into the gun* 
deck to ascertain if the arm chest which was there, was 
still secure. , Findiiigit secure, I tried to break the lock off 
to arm myself, and not being able to effect this, I went up 
on deck again ; and just as f had got up, I perceived that 
the seacuuiiy who wasste>. . -iig had been forward, and that 
the gunner was running ati, and got close to. the capstan. 
On seeing me be stopped short, and being now certain it 
was he who had stabbed several men, I called out to the 
seacunny, as the gunner w'aa going towards him, not to 
mind the helm, as the gunner would stab him ; but to my 
great surprise, they conferred together, and the ship was 
still kept put out of her course. I think, however, they both 
suspected I had bceu able to arm myself^ for the gunner 
made two or three steps towards "the Shipp's side clear 
of me, and went foru^ard. I think be heard some las- 
cars, and I thought so too, and I went forward to 
encourage them to seize him. It appears they escaped 
into the fore channels, and got up the rigging, and 
the gunner came aft again, on which I went on the poop 
to see if any one was secreted about the hencoops and naif* 
ed the mizen t6p, but without getting an answer^ Oa 
looking up I saw a lascar runiilug up the mizen rigging 
with a boat's oar, and I ordered aim to come down with 
it ; but as he continued running, I jumped on the heUcoo^ 
and caught bold of the lower part" of the oar, and pulled it 
out of his hand, on which he came down also, and I had 
just time to give the gunner a blow with it on the head, 
as he got nearly to the poop ladder, which staggered 
hiini) and he fell against the capstim, but soon recover^t 
ing, he went forward and I followed, telling the lascar to 
keep possession of the oar. lEhe ^^uner remainii^ some 
time forward, and neither seeing or hearing any bscarisL 
I returned to the poop, and.&una the Lascar with ^hom K 
left the oar, gone ; and I afterwai^l^nd he 1^, taken 
the oar away with him at this time;^ looking over the 
ship's side, I saw Mr. the second office (wi^hu^ 
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been asleep in tbe steerage on the gem deck) coming ont of 
the lower quarter-gallery. After he had joined me, only 
n few words had been exchanged between us, when I per- 
ceived some one coming aft along the quarter deck, and I 
eaid to Mr. Tudor, there is some one at last, for I have 
been about half an hour and have not seen a soul, except- 
ing the gunner and the scacuniiy at^ the helm. As the 
person came nearer, T hailed him, asking who he was. He 
put his hand to his side, and said more than once, in a tone 
of voice as if he were wounded or sick, Ata Sahib,” — I 
am coming Sir. Thinking from the dress of the man^ ^ 
which appeared dark, and unlike the gunner's, that he was 
one of the topasses, who might have been wounded, 1 went 
to the poop ladder to assist him up, and when close to the 
ladder, Mr. Tudor said. It is the Gunner. 1 replied, how 
do you know, for I have seen him dressed all along in white, 
without either hat or shoes He answered by saying he 
knew him from the hat he wore, as it was one that had 
been given to him by Mr. Heron (our late third 
Officer, who died at Whampoa a few days before 
the ship sailed.) On this I looked close to the 
maii^B face when he was nearly up the ladder, but he 
popped his head down, and iiiy suspicioCs being now 
raised, I told Mr. Tudor to keep clear, and I walked 
backwards facing the roan till I came close to Mr. Tudor, 
when the man stopped between both of us and lacing us. 
On his putting up his hand to his eye, by which he raised 
his hat a little, I saw his face, and pushed Mr. I'lidor, say- 
ing “ keep clear, it in the gunner.” llefore I could get tfie 
latter words out, he made a stab at 'Mr. Tudor, which 
went through his left arm, and another at me, which touch- 
ed me slightly on the right arm, and by jum|)ing on the 
hencoop, and making two or three steps up the mizzen rig- 
ging, I avoided another blow he aimed at my back. I then 
halted the forecastle and inquired if the sy rang was dead, 
if they were not ashamed of themselves, as I knew there 
ibnat be wont 30 of his gogo men, and udiy they did not 
nlly, as I had got the gunner on the poop with me. He 
answered ine tor the first time, saying he could not find any 
one. I told him to muster a few hands immediately, before 
the gotmer got forward, and stand by to destroy him. The 
'gunner on hearing orders, left me, and proceeded for- ^ 
brard quickly ; an^J^he was getting up the forecastle, tlie 
eyraiig {who had Succeeded in getting two men to stand 
Vf him) threw an elolpty China jar at ms head. He made 
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come aft and eiideavoured to ' stab a tindal in the long boat, 
who heard him call down the main hatchway to the sear 
cuiinios, abusing them for not coming up. He came on aft, 
in a rolling manner, as. I thought to deceive me again, but 
now he was in the dress I had seen him in at the beginning, 
all white, and without a hat. As he made for the poop I 
struck him with a poop awning stanchion, and he dropped 
flat on his face, close to the ladder, wlien I struck him on 
the head two or three times as hard as I could, and called 
out that I had got nim down : but some time having elaps- 
»ed, arid there being no appeacance of any man coming, 1 
thought before he could rf’ over, I would try to secure him 
myself, but when \ had gc i half-way down the poop ladder, 
I perceived the seacunny at the helm coming towards me, 
on which 1 jumped up again on the poop, and seized the 
stanchion to be ready in case he made an attack. How- 
ever, shortly after I got up, I saw two men coming aft 
towards me, who turned out to be the syrang and a j^ndab 
The former struck the gunner a violent blow some- 
where about the shoulder, with a handspike, and after cut 
ting the dagger out of his hand, to which it was strongly 
lashed with Rennet, made of the ship‘^8 sewing twine, 
we secured him on the poop. By about this time the day 
was beginning to dawn, and after mustering a few good 
lascars, I went down the main hatchway to see if the scar- 
cun nies were armed, or had any arms in their chests. 1 
found none. I then turned the hands out, and secured the 
seaeunnies as I had strong suspicions they were concerned 
with the gunner. A tindal, who was in the long boat, 
said the gunner called them on their first going forwaro, say- 
ing, I have killed them all now, come up. He did the same 
a second time on going forward again. 

The circumstances which occurred previous to my being 
awakened, are as follows, according to the report of one ^ 
the lascars of the watch. Mr. Mullet, soon after his witt^ 
on deck had begun, and the second officer whom he had 
nffieved, had gone below, went to look out at the weather 
gangway, and whilst he was doing so, the Gunner weti|t 
gently behind him, and threw’out his arm first on one sidl^ 
and then on the other side of his neck, and seems to have 
been prevehted striking him at the 4i^e by Mr. 
suddenly tunibg round to go aft aglM^jaraarently without 
noticing there was any one near hM.; The gunner than 
went and sat down on the booms, aad« shortly ofterwwds 
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"Went nlon^ the quarter deck, without his hat, shoes, and 
pearjacket, and got under the larboard poop ladder, where 
he could not be very well recognized, and might be taken 
for a lascar. Mr. Mullett, after going aft from the gan^ 
w^ay, had walked (as he was accustomed to do) to and fro 
across the quarter-deck, just in front of the ^ binnacle, for a 
quarter of an hour, when he stopped at the binnacle, in cnn- 
sequeiice, as it is conjectured, of the ship being brought up 
in the wind ail of a sudden (which was the fact, as I noticed 
the noise of the sails flapping at the moment I awoke), and 
whilst his attention was thereby drawn to the compass, or 
to the sails, the gunner came out from beneath the ladder 
and stabbed him. I have not been able to get any satisfac- 
tory information respi^cting the carpenter's mate, but it was 
his watch on deck, and as ho was the next jicrson stabbed, 
he must have been somewhere near Mr. Mullett. 

After the seacunnies w ere confined, and some other ne- 
cessary arrangements eonipleted, I ascertained, that alto- 
gether thirteen persons had been stabbed, six of them 
mort&lly ; namely, Mr. Mullett, who must have died im- 
mediately he entered niy cabin, the carpenter's mate (a 
Parsee) who died in about two hours afterwards ; a Parsee 
passenger, who a})[)ear8 to have been stabbed as he was 
coming up the after scuttle, at the commencement of the 
business, and who must have died almost instantly, and 
three lascars, who died before w e reached Singapore. The 
wounds of the other jiersons, excepting one, wert of a very 
serious nature, and made me very apprehensive for theit 
lives for some days, but they have all since pretty nearly 
recovered, excepting Mr. Tudor, whom 1 was obliged to 
leave at Singapore, as his wound proved of such a kind as 
to render it most likely that amputation of the arija would 
be necessary .♦ 

The gunner was insensible when carried up to the poop, 
but afterwards recovered a little and remained much in the 
Bime state, until the third morning after the occurrence, 
when he died. He had l)ecn iq the ship for about seven 
years, first as a seacunny, and afterwards as gunner, which 
^situation I gave him, on account of his good conduct early in 
18^. He was by far the best gunner 1 have sailed with, 
and I do not recollect I had ever occasion to find fault 
with him, excepting once, just before we last left Whampoa* 

^ Mr. Toder died Dro^ilie effooU of this wound a few months afterwards^ 
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when he was detected in making* the seaciinnieB drunk with 
the ship'^s spirits. I know that he stood equally high in the 
•estimation of Mr. Mullett, who had been in the ship with 
him for upwards of five j^ears, and 1 cannot call to mind that 
he ever made a complaint of him ; on ttie contrary, he al- 
ways spoke to me of him in the highest terms, the one in- 
Btmice above-mentioned exc?epted. 

On a further examination of the seaciiniiies’ berth, there 
was found in one of their hammocks, and rolled up in a pair 
of trowsers, a China chopper, made very sharp, also between 
the ship'^s side and some cassia chests, a dirk, and some days 
subsequently a considerable quantity of loose gunpowder 
was found underneath the outermost chest of 40 chtMsts of 
fireworks stoAved abaft thcM berth. 

WILLIAM ALLEN, 

Bombay^ Qfh January, 1834. 

LICTTKX FROM THE UNDERWRITERS OP BOMBAY* 

To Capt. W, Allm^ 

Commanding the Skip Ann^ Bimihay. 

Dear Sir, — Having had a statement submitted to us of 
the formidable attempt made on boxird of the Ann to gain 
jiosseasiou of the ship while on the voyage from Whampoa 
in China, to this port, on the 22d November last, we beg 
lo address you on the occasion, and to ofl'er you our uu- 
jqualified approbation of your firm and manly conduct in 
Ihe trying situation you w^erc unfortunately placed, by the 
murder of your chief officer, and four of your "drew, with 
the second and a like number of the ship'^s company badly 
Wounded, while from the remainder you met with no aid ; 
and we do not hesitate to state that you alone, by your coed 
and fearless bearing throughout the daring attempt, were 
the humble but intrepid agent who overpowered the 
sassin, preserved the lives of the many who escaped ami 
rescued from destruction the ship and her valuable cargbl 

As a token, and to record the sense we must ever enter- 
of conduct so liighly meritorious, we beg your accep- 
tance Df a piece of plate of the value of 200 guineas, whim 
we shafl direct to 1^ prepared for you, and it is. our wish 
that the following inscription ajmear upon it : — 

“ Presented to Captain W. Atien of the ship Ann^ hy iihe 
Underwriters of Bombay, in token of their sense of his in- 
trepid and highly nieritorious condad; in q[ueBjmg a fibtrmid- 
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able attempt made in the CHtina aea% on the 22d Kav^at* 
her, 1 833, to gain unlawihl possession of that ship* 

We remain, &c. 


Forbes and Co. Secretaii^ Bombay 1&> 
surance Company. 

Forbes and Co. 

H. P. liaclow. Secretary, Bombay Insur. 

ance Society. 

Remington and Co. 


Remington and Co. Agents of the CApfon 
Insurance Company. 

Leckie and Co. 

Roger de Faria and Co. 

Jam-icljee, Jejeebhoy, and Co. 

Pramjee, Cowasjee, and Ca 

Bombojft I7ih J4mafy, IB94. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE COURIER. 

Me. Editor. — The horrible and most lamentable catas- 
trophe which lately befell the officers and crew of the ship 
jinn, fills every mind with grief and indignation, and calls 
aloud for all possible inquiry, and the Utmost scrutiny and 
vigilance in the future control and maiiagenieiit of the 
country service. 

A subject of such deep and paramount interest demands 
the most impartial research, involving, as it evidently proves, 
the Welfare and prosperity of merchants, underwriters, and 
iliipowners. 

Impelled by no other motives than those which embrace 
the general good of all parties, and with an anxious desire 
to uphold the character of the Mercantile Marine, on which 
mainly depends the grandeur and stability of the British 
Empire, I shall endeavour to unfold causes and effecte 
which operate with a fatal tendency to deteriorate, an® 
undermine the zeal and integrity of the whol() Merchant 
Service. ^ 

The consequences which have already ensued from mis- 
management and misrule in the commerce of our country 
have too often passed unheeded; offences escape with im- 
punity, and the non-existence of a maritime law casts the 
whole profession into difficulties and danger. 

. It is only when piracy, mutiny, and crimes, such as stained 
Hke decks of the Ann, take plaoe, that public feeling is roused 
to a sense of these evils, and the magnitude of perils inci- 
dent to a sea life. 

In the first place, and with reference to the whole <wb- 
ject, it is too evident that a new system has invaded the 
merchant service; a narrow minded policy has violated old 
and old principlefiL 

xiommanders and officers are placed in high and peculiar 
eituations of trust' and responsibility; for who can contem* 
the command and charge of live# and property! with- 
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out a thorough conviction how high, and how reftponsible 
ia the trust? But the authority which confers these offices^ 
is too often regardless of the consequences, although so 
much is at stake in the issue. 

One ship is ill commanded through the influence of a 
cheap bargain with the owner, and ignorance and imbecility 
supplant skill and judgment ; another is provided with in- 
experienced, or badly trained oflicers, who have neither 
conduct nor discretion for their guide : and some ships are 
inadequately manned : the sum total of these evils is, the 
subversion of all essential discipline ! There is another se- 
rious, and a glaring source of mischief, implanted by the 
same practice of ill-judged economy. Ships are launched 
upon a long voyage, wit a scanty supply of provisions; 
and these are tod^irequi iitly of a bad quality; recent oc- 
currences have proved, that this neglect to the calls of jus- 
tice and humanity, has led to disaflection and insubordina- 
tion. There should be one scale of provisions throughout 
the merchant service, upon the same liberal system as is 
now in practice in the Navy, and every owner should be 
bound to supply them pure and wholesome; but at present 
this measure, on which depends the health and comfort of 
a Shipp’s company, is governed by individual will and caprice. 

A Temperance Society extends its influence on board 
some ship%,and the h^rdy tar is deprived of iiis well eai4ted 
flxog, with perhaps no other beverage than uiifiltered water, 
i^iile his commander and oflicers indulge in liquors more 
^ngenial to their taste. Too much grog is bad, but none is 
anflnitely worse; this question should be goveip^d by our 
own habits and feelings. 

Now, Mr. Editor, let us inquire into the past and present 
state of the country service. In reviewing the past, we 
cannot withhold our meed of praise; the skill ama efScient 
order displayed throughout that respectable branch of the 
merchant service has long excited universal admiration 
and reflects the highest cr^^lit on the Commanders ana 
oflicers. These high pretensions attach with equal merit to 
the ^ ^present establishment, through the zeal and attach- 
ment of many able and experienced commanders to their 
employers; — ^ution and discernmetit are however neces-, 
sary to uphold principles, ami sustain this reputation. 

Are the pay and perquisites of Commanders in the coim- 
try service equal toa fetmer scale, or do they bear propor- 
tion to the immea^ charge and respmsibility devolving 
upon so few in number of a country ship's crew i 
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Do the commanders receive any gratuity for treasure, 
on freight, as is customary in the Navy and the Ilonoara- 
ble Company’s service? 

Is the number of Officers equal to the support which 
commanders of such vessels ought to have, and cannot a 
more efficient, or a more respectable class of petty officers 
be trained for that employ ? 

These are questions which those who are better acquaint- 
ed with the country service than myself, can satisfactorily 
answer. When we reflect upon the wealth with which so fine 
a class of ships are burthened in their annual voyage to and 
from China, and when we bear in mind how marvellously 
few Europeans preserve, control, and navigate them, we 
are perfectly astonished how seldom accidents occur, and 
how rare it is that any disaster happens4o these ships. 

But when we contemplate the miracle which by provi- 
dential care was interposed for the safety of the Ann^ we at 
once revert to the inadequate means possessed by her com- 
mander for the preservation of such a valuable ship. 

Had the vile assassin, who, like all such cowardly ruf- 
fians, stab in the dark, added Captain Allen to the num- 
ber of devoted victims which fell beneath his dagger, the 
Ann would have crumbled under the flame trained for her 
destruction, her treasures would have spread amongst a 
horde of pirates and miscreants who infest the Bkstern Ar- 
chipelago, and the remnant of her crew, would have either?; 
fallen under the merciless hand of the murderer, or passed 
into irretrievable captivity and slavery ! 

The cooif^esolute, and manly bearing displayed by Cap- 
tain Allen frustrated the diabolical scheme of a reckless 
villain ; his conduct is above all praise, and while we lament 
the melancholy fate of his shipmates, we rejoice at the pre- 
servation of the her gallant Captain, so many lives, 

and so much valuable property. 

Let us indulge every hope that all which talent and judg- 
ment, aided by practice and experience can devise, will 
speedily be put into force to prevent the recurrence of so 
dreadful a calamity. Justice and liberality will plead the 
cause we advocate; and the wealth and distinguished cha- 
racter of the merchants and ship owners of India, are the . 
surety we have for a just and impartial result. 

I have the honor, &C.7 

TRUE BLUE. 

Bombay^ Sth January^ 1834. 
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BEMARKS.^ 

Sufficient for the present is the evil thereof. The case of 
the ship Ann^ though not amply detailed to the public, for 
reasons best known elsewhere^ is o)ie which cannot fail to 
excite the most serious cause for aLarm; and requires a 
prompt and vigorous control in the future management of 
the country ser%dce. 

Commanders of country ships should be armed with suf- 
ficient powers to quell every symptom of disaffection, and to 
subdue every possible attempt to subvert their authority. 

The same vigilant control is necessary to watch over the 
external means of defence possessed by those ships, or they 
will fall an easy prey to p\ ites well as mutineers ! * 

To the severaK'qttestioi s which have been urged I must 
say, that the commanders and officers in the country service, 
are neither liberally, nor are they adequately rewarded for 
the duties and responsibilities which attach to their re- 
spective stations. 

The commanders receive no freiglit fi)r treasure ; and 
yet it has ever been held as sound policy, that when increas- 
ed anxiety, high trust, and invndable integiity are called in 
aid, the remtineration should be coiimienaurate, and why 
the country service is exempt from so just a claim I cannot 
conceive, » 

The mflmber of officers is not equal to the duties required, 
and to the support due to the efficiency and command of 
such large and valuable ships. 

If a ^ore eligible description of petty office^ cannot be 
found, iraich is a doubtful question, they oughVo be better 
encouraged by additional pay and allowances. I am, how-* 
ever, of opinion, that a superior class of gunners, helmsmen, 
&c., may be trained, and bound by such a tenur^as will in- 
sure faithful services. ^ 

Having considered these questions under the guidance of 
inquiry and current opinion^relevant to the whiue subject, 

I regret to say a measure is either now in force or is seri- 
ously contemplated by the merchauts and: shipowners of 
this port, which will have a direct tendency to cramp the 
energy, lower^he respectability of i;he countiw service in 
general estimation, and create a spirit of illrwill and discon- 
tent througb^oat all classes. 

This sc&me, governed by ill-jitdged economy, reduces 
the pay, perqukitc^ and allowances of commanders, officers, 

. w 

* These remarks were publiaied hefbre Captain Allen's statement issued Apom ttaf 
press. 
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and potty officers, whose zeal and attachment to their env 
plovers may thereby be shaken, and yield to a rankling 
feeling of disaffection. A want of uiiummity speedily incites 
a spirit of insubordination, and when once the reins of ^s-* 
cipline give w^ay, one evil is quickly followed by a greater. 

A prev(?ntive and restraining influence should promptly 
and generously interveine, and before . another iaip quits 
tliis harbour for Cliina, all grkwances should be redressed^ 
efficient power and autborit}’ should be estabBshed, and that 
incentive to a zealous and cheerful performance of every 
line of duty wliich devolves upop officers and seamen^ 
should be dispensed and pr<»chiiined by a just and liberal 
^pdicy, which is the most prudent, the safest, and the best. 
The high and responsible duties, the great and important- 
trust confided to Commanders, should j^arded with vi- 
gilance and circuins])ection. 

Life, property and reputation, are now at stake. The 
fiat is in the hands of those who govern; the risk and res- 
ponsibility falls upon those who are hound to obey. 

Brnibay^ VJth Jan. 1834. 

C. B. 

MURDER ON THE HIGH SEAS. 

Armost atrocious murder has been committed m the high 
Beas. Captain Eves, of the brig Matifda^ bound from 
Liverpool to St. Thomas'’s, was brutally assaulted on 
the 10th of April, when in lat. 37° 42' N., long. 15® 
46' W,, Robert Chemanes the ship’^s carpenter. The 
man had nKnifested feelings of insubordination for sorao,^ 
days previously, declaring, on one or two occasions, not 
to obey orders. On the day of the melancholy catas^ 
trophe, he did not appear on deck, and the C^aptain 
ordered tlTe mate to ascertain the reason. He pleaded 
illness: and Captain Eves imraodiately w'ent forw'^ard to 
asreertain his complaint, and whpe going dow n the forecastle, 
found himself murderously Stacked by Chemanes, who 
was armed with an adze. The Captain received a desper- 
ate cut in his thigh, which laid it bare to the bone. l%e 
whole was the work of an instant. The mate and others 
Were down the ladder in a few seconds, and they found the 
unfortunate master lying bathed in his blood. The w’retch 
was instantly disaimed tknd placed in irons, and his victim 
languished in torments till the 16th, when death terminat- 
his suffering. The command of the vessel devolved 
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tipon ' the mate, 'Peter Johnstone, and he steered for 
Madeira, where, in conse^ence of the unfavorable state of 
the weather, he did not arrive till the 17th. He immedi- 
ately went on board his Majesty'‘s ship the Stag^ Captain 
Sir T. Trowbridge, in order to have his directions respect- 
ing the removel of the murderer to England. Sir Thomas 
referred the mate to the English Consul, but the Health 
Officer would not allow any communication with the shore 
without bringing the vessel to anchor; she in conse- 
quence proceeded to St. Thomas‘*s, with the prisoner on 
board in irons . — Liverpool Advertiser^ 1832. 

The heedless and culpable negleOt to the safety of lives 
when the wreck of a ship is inevitable, is forcibly illu8-» 
tratcd by the shocking ca istrophe which the subjoined ac- 
count unfolds. 

THE LOSS OF THE FEMALE CONVICT SHIP, “THE AM- 
PHITKITE,” OFF BOULOGNE. 1833. 


This horrifying event took place on Saturday night, and 
every soul on board, with the exception of three seamen, pe- 
rished in the merciless waves. The Amphitrite, Captain 
Hunter, who was part owner, took in 125 female convicts 
at Wooli>Mch a short time back, and sailed from thence on 
the 25th of August. The crew, as far as we can collect, 
consisted of sixteen seamen, and the whole was under the 
control of Mr, Forrester, as Surgeon-Superin^ndent, aq- 
cording^o the usage of the transport service.^Hpr. Forres- 
"Her was accompanied by his wife, having obtained special 

S ermission from the Admiralty for that purpose. In ad- 
ition to these persons, u^e learn that there were between 
twenty and thirty children on board, who had been permit- 
ted by the Government to accompany their parents. The 
following are the accounts which have been given of the 
jdreadful tragedy wUch wifte iurnished by correspondents 
in Boulogne: — ^ ^ 

, When the ship arrived off Duhgeness, the gale of . the 
2dth began, ^n Friday morning thp Captmn hove the ship 
^to, the gale being too heavy to ,eaih The vessel was about 
three miles to the ^t from Boulpj^ haiA^our on Saturday 

* ituppmpi to me offlcehf have too moch control over the 

ment of transporti ; two Captaina in one ahip will never do, end I fear the'^VU 
result oCthiiaflkir was in a great measure cauaed thereby. « « 
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at noon, when tliey made land. The .Captain act the mam 
topsail and foresail, in hopes of keeping her off shore. From, 
three o''clock she was in sight of Boulogne, and certainly the 
sea was most heavy, and the wind extremely strong; but 
no pilot-boat went out to her^ and no life-boats or other assist- 
ance were dispatched. About halt-past four in the after- 
noon she came round into Boulogne harbour, and struck on 
the sands. It appears from the statements of the Uiree men 
who have been saved out of the crew, that the Captain 
ordered the anchor to be let go, in hopes of swinging round 
with the tide. In a few minutes after the vessel had gone 
aground, multitudes rushed to the beach, and a brave French 
» sailor, named Pierre Henin, who has already received the 
thanks of the Humane Society of London, addressed himself 
to the Captain of the Port, and said that^ he was resolved 
to go alone, and to reach the vessel, order to tell the 
Captain that he had not a moment to lose, but must, as it 
was low water, send all his crew and passengers on shore. 
As soon as she had struck, how'ever, a pilot-boat, command- 
ed by Francois Heuret, who has on many occasions shown 
much courage and talent, was dispatched and by a little 
after five came under her bows. The Captain of the vessel 
refused to avail himself of the assistance of Heuret and his 
brave companions ; and when a portion of the crew propos- 
ed going on shore, the Captain prevented theig. Two of 
the men saved, state they knew the Iniat waS under the 
bows, but that the rest were below, making up thi ir bundios. 
The crew could then have got on shore, and all the unfor- 
tunate Vi||teien and children. When the French hnat had 
gone, thelKgeon sent for Owen, one of the crew, and ordei^ 
ed him to get out the long-boat. Thi^ was about half past 
five- The surgeon discussed the matter w'-ith his wife and 
the Captain. Th<^ were afraid of allowing the prisoners 
to go on shore. ljh.e wife of the surgeon is said to have 
proposed to leave the convicts there, and to go on shore 
without them. In consequent of this discussion, no long- 
boat was sent /Out. Three of uie convict women told Owen 
timt they helM the surgeon persuade tlie Captain not to 
accept the assistance of the French boat, on account of the 
prisoners who were on board. At six o'clock, Heniu went 
to the beach, stripped himself, took a line, swam naked 
for about three quarters of an hour or an hour, and arrived 
at the vessel at aDout a little after seven. On touching the 
light side of the vessel, ho hailed the crew, and said, * Give 
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me a line to^onduet yon on land, or you are loet, as the ses 
is coming in.' He spoke English plain enough to be heard. He 
touched the vess^ and told them to speak to the Captain. 
They threw (that is^ some of the crew, but not the Captain 
or surgeon) two lines, one from the stem and the other 
from the bow. The one from the stem he could not seize 
--4he >006 from the bow he did. He then went towards the 
shore, hut the rope was stopped. This was, it is believed, 
the act lOf the ourgeon and Captain. He (Henin) 
then swam backt and told them to give him more rope 
to get on shore. The Captain and surgeon would 
not. They then tried to haul him in, but his strength 
failed, and he got on shore. The - female convicts, 
wlio were battened dow : under the batches on the 
vessel riiumng aground, broke away the half-deck 
hatch, and, frantic, rushed on the deck. Of course, they en- 
treated the Captain and surgeon to let them go on shore in 
the long boat, but they were not listened to, as the Captain 
and surgeon did not feel authorized toiiberate prisoners com- 
mitted to their care. About seven o'^clock the flood-tide 
hegaii. The crew, seeing that' they were no hopes, clung to 
the riggii^-. The poor women and children remained on 
deck, littering the most piteous cries. The vessel was about 
three-quarters of a mile from shore and no more. Owen, 
one of the,, three men saved, thinks that the women re^ 
mained ou deck in this state about an hour and a half. 
Owen and four others were on the spars, and thinks they re- 
mained three-quaiters of an hour, but, sqeing no hope>4>f 
being saved he took to swimming, and was b^|||||ght in a 
ll^te of insensibility to the hotel. Towsey, ai^herofthe 
men saved, was on a plank with the Captain. Towsey 
asked who be was ? He said, ^ 1 am the Captain,^ bui the 
next moment he was gone. Rice, the third man, floated 
ashore on, a ladder, lie was aft when the otiier men 
took, the When the Frenoh pilot-boat row'od away 

after being rejected b^the Cf^tain^ he (Riee) saw a man 
waving his hat on and remarked ^ the Captain 

that a gentleman %as waving to ibeio^to oame on 
shore. The Cnptam tamed away, ami made no 
swer. At moQimt tile women desapearo the 
tiiip broke two. The soeMipfffneiited ia the pmit of 
Boulogne onSatorq^y mmiiiiig baffles any description-^ 
corpses strewed mm and theno/albog the bei^h wd each 
advancing wave pomnd forth its -besom some foesk 
victim of the £nghtful . , cal^^ Sixty Jbedies had h«an 



washed on shore, one presenting the' appalling speetadle ofa 
child, whose mouth was fiist loeked in the nijmle of its 
young inothcr*’6 breast. Under the direction fo Mr* Hamtl^ 
ton, the bodies were, during the night of Saturday, brought 
to the rooms of the Soeiete Phflantropiqne.^ 

A correspondent at Boulogne says As som os the 
vessel broke in two, the French Marine Humane Society 
placed hundreds of men on the beach ; and the oflS.ce or 
lodging being close to the shore, as soon as the corpses were 
picked up they were brought to the rooms, where I assist^ 
cd many of my countrymen to restore them to kfe. Oof 
eflbrts were fruitless, except in the cases of the three meiiii 
Owen, Rice, and Towsey. 1 never saw so many fine and 
faeautifiil bodies in iny lite. Some of the women were the 
most perfectly made ; and French and English wept togethec 
at such a horrible loss of life in sight of— aye, a.nd even 
close to— the port and town. 'Body after body has been 
brou^t in.’’ 

Another Correspondent says ^^The examination of the 
men who have been saved b^ already shown the deplorable 
nature of the transport or convict system. Young girls— i 
young women for small oilences— females who might have 
been easily reclaimed, and led back to the paths of virtue^ 
were all stowed together with twenty hardened and most 
abandoned crimin^s from Scotland, whose swearing, whose 
disgusting language, and violent conduct, rendered the ship 
the scene of constant outrage and disorder. Never was so 
scandalous a want of attention manifested to the dassifica* 
ti<m of |ui|pners as that exhibited in the case of the female 
convicts TO^board the Amphitrite. The conduct of the Oa{p 
tain was alo most extraor^nary. Wlien he saw he must of 
necessity be driven on shore, instead of taking the necessary 
steps to drive up as high on the beach as possiUe, he threw 
out his anchor, and md not cut away any of hie masts. 
HC'fired no signal of distress^ hoisted no colours, and show- 
ed no light ; but appeared to |iibandQ|n^ himself to the sde 
hope of ggttiM oflT with the flo^ hope which was 

perfectly abend, placed as the vessel Was witfe a treniend- 
OHS gale blowing' rni the shore, and in the midst of the break«- 
elo. ' The oemduet of the crew was bdd and . faithful, btit 
their obedieiiee was so davisfa as to ensure the d^structidn 
of the vesseL They wouldnd; leave the ^ptain ; this was 
right; but tfiey ougiit, at least, to have eiiaeavouted to Save 
4he‘ prisomrs^ Bbth Heumt, the pilot, and Hetiin^'t'be 
laiiuiitei^ a firiiing*bo^^ agree 4ii i^Uiigt ns well as the 
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three survivors of the crew, that it would have been most 
easy to have saved the lives of all, if proper steps had been 
taken.'' — BelFs Life in London^ September 8. 

THE LOSS OF THE AMPHITRITE. 

Officidl Report of the InreatigatUm into the Conduct of 

the Conaul at Boulogne on the Affair of the Amphitrite. 

Boulogne, Sept. 1S« 

Siry— Having closed a most diligent and patient inquiry 
into the conduct of William Hamilton, Esq., His Majesty's 
Consul at this place, connected with the wreck of the Am- 
phitrite transport, 1 bog to report my opinion thereon for 
the information of my Lor i ’♦ Commissioners of the Admir- 
alty. 

The charges brought against the Consul may be classed 
as follows: — 

] . An indifference as to the commercial interests of Eng- 
land, not by looking to the state of the weather on the 
day of the wreck, inasmuch as he made no inquiries as to 
the fate^ of a steam-vessel that left the port the evening 
previously, and by not establishing the means of having 
information given him when any British vessels might be 
in distress. 

2. In not being present to offer rewards to any person 
who would carry an order off to the Captain of the ship to 
land with his crew. 

3. That althou^ he was made acquainted that a British 
ship was on shore, at 20 minutes after 7 o'clock|ghe did not 
wpear on the spot till a qnarter before 11, aiin then was 
messed as for an evening party. 

4. That if he had been present, and nsed his best efforts, 

he might have been able to have saved the whole of the 
crew and the convicts; or, at any rate, to have rescued a 
great number from drowning. Upon these charges upwards 
o{ 50 witnesses have A |Bn examined, and 1 shaU endeavour 
to give a summaryl^^pieir evidence, as it b^rs upon each 
separate charM. „ .v 

Upon the mat, it is proved that the Consul was down at ^ 
the port early in the morning on the of the wreck; - 
making very anxipns inquiries as to the probability of the 
safety of the steamer that had sailed toe previous night» 
It is also proved fiiat on afil oecssions of forei^ vessels be^ 
ing in distress, the 'Emiob authorities send notice to the 
respective Consuls* Upon this occasion it was not known 
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till the return of Henin and the pilot-boat, at near 7 oVlook, 
that it was a British ship. The Commissaire de la Marine 
was very ill, confined to his house, and the Lieatenant du 
Port, who was on the beach opposite to the ship, forgot to 
do so in the anxieties of the moment, and the feeling that 
no farther aid could be given. Also, that the house of 
Adams and Couch, who are the Agents for LloydX and 
who generally obtain the earliest intelligence, always ^ve 
information to the Consul, and did so upon this occasion, 
one of the partners going up with it himself, and reached 
the Consufs house in less than a quarter of an hour after a. 
note sent by Mr. Wilks, and when he found the Consul 
dressing himself to go down to the beach. 

Upon the second, it was never doubted that the crew 
(who were known to be in such imminent danger by every^ 
body on shore) would hav^ been too happy to have accept- 
ed the assistance offered, and no person would have thougiit 
it necessary to send an order off for the crew to land, and 
that, too, when it was not known to what nation she be- 
longed; and when it did become known, it was then too 
late, th6 time for all human aid had passed, and no*reward 
would have tempted any persons to have made the trial. 
Rewards wei*e offered by Mr. Hawes and Mr. Wilks, but 
in vain. ^ 

Upon the third, it is proved, that it was about a quarter 
before 8 o'^clock a note from Mr. Wilks arrived at the Con* 
sufs house, situate nearly in the centre of the two towns, 
ivhicb was the first intimation that the ^Consul bad of a 
ship bein^on shore. It should here be observed, that al* 
though there are about 50 British uaval^ and military ofiic^ 
ers residing at Boulogne, in all parts of the town, 1 have 
not been able to discover a single individual who knew of 
the circumstance at the time it occuiTed. It is also proved 
t&e (Consul dressed himself in a rough, shaggy coat and 
<doad(, with strong boots and a cravat over his face, as he 
usually did when he went on rimilar^lg^^ioiis; that he lost 
no'time, akhoimfa informed by the d|m%for LJoyd''sthat lie 
could be of n<?^8e for two hours, but^iiitted the house for 
^tbe'vbeaeh at' a qoalrter past 8 o^dock, and that be was on 
tlA beach^ before vessel went to pieces, and before any 
of Hthe bodies were washed on shore, and attended there till 
paiSt two o’clock in the morniDg, rendering; such assistance 
as he could eh- so distressing an cTccasion. 

Upop tiie fourth, it was not known, till the bodies were 
e^ abore, that the diip had convicts or passengers 
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on board. Ever^ preparation was made for the crew at 
the Humane Socie^'s house, as the destruction of the ship 
was inevitable. Every thing was done by the French 
authorities that is usual on such occasions, and all agree 
it would have been impossible to have used torches from 
the state of the weather, it blowing a tremendous gale of 
wind, and also that the loss of a single life cannot be attri- 
buted to the want of conduct in the Consul. 

From the foregoing established facts, I beg to state, as 
my conscientious opinion, that William Hamilton, Esq., 
His Majesty'^s Consul, is most fully and entirely exonerat- 
ed from all and every charge and imputation made against 
him; and I feel it my duty further to add that the testimo- 
nials of his conduct, as a ] hblk officer, reflect great credit 
on him. 

In conclusion of this most 'melancholy subject, I beg 
leave to add, as some consolation to the relatives and friends 
of the unfortunate sufferers, that they may be assured all 
w'as done to save and to restore life, that medical aid was 
not wanting, there having been (to the credit of the gentle- 
men ofr that profession in this place) not less than seven 
giving their assistance; the convenience and comforts of the 
Marine Hotel were immediately thrown open by the open- 
hearted proprietor, Mr. Barry; and there were some of 
our own countrywomen, Mrs. Austin, Mrs. Curtis, Mrs. 
Jefiry, and Miss Hawes, with their servants, who, setting 
aside that which would have been false delicacy on such ail 
occasion, and with firmness of mind, notwithkanding the 
horror and heart-rending scene that had so suddenly burst 
upon them, undertook ml the offices of most kind and ten- 
der nurses. 

1 have, &c. 

H. D. CHADfi^ Captain, R.N. 
The Hon. George Elliot, C. B., &c., Admiralty. 


The disgrace must ever attach seamen who 

pass others in need without ^seistance, claims 

some attention; through occasfpnqj^ recurrences of nidi 
shameful neglect; that I aip ipduc^d to insert a letter I 
myself addressed to the Editor of the .Bamh^y Courier, 
the subject, when the conduct of the Commander of a ship 
then in the harbour was under discussion ; his however was 
the friult of the s»iil not of thn hparL an erTfur of 

judgment. 
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TO THE EDITOK OF THE BOBCBAT COURIEB* 

SiB)— In justice to the character of the Merchant Service, 
and especially, as regards the reputation of British Seamen, 

1 do not hesitate to give you as my opinion, that it is the 
bounden duty of every master and commander of one vessel 
to aid and assist another in distress. He is bound by the 
dictates of humanity and justice to ascertain, as fitr as hu* 
man means are capable, the real position of vessels stranded, 
or the wants of ships in apparent distress : to render every 
possible assistance, for the preservation of life and property, 
to stay by ships which have sprung a leak, or are dismasted, 
until the probable danger is overcome, or eifectual succour is 
rendered. With respect to imaginary risk being incurred by 
such services, or the policies of insurance being vitiated 
thereby, such apprehensions sink in com]>arision with that 
noble sense of duty inherent in the breast of British seamen, 
when lives and property are at stake. 

When by neglect or error of judgment we pass by a 
wreck or a ship in distress we should reflect that oy excess 
of zeal and caution for the interest and welfare of oner own 
employers^ how materially we sacrifice the interest of other 
Merchaf^sand Underwriters^ and how still more bitter the 
reproach," should it be brought to light, that some of our 
felWw creatures have witnessed our desertion and neglect 
in despair, and have suffered aU the horrors of a lingering 
death I 

Many cases are on record of the most fearless intrepidity 
being msplayed, whereby ships, lives and property have 
been extricated under the most tryi^ circumstaiJceH, and 
when every peril to which a sailor'^s life Is incident has heeii 
set at nought.-^These noble acts have been rewarded, and 
so such deeds ever will. 

But where, Mr. EMitor, is there one instance recorded of 
insurances being void, or of Merchants and sliip owners 
sustaining any loss by the performance of such duties, which 
I contend must ever be held as and imperative ? 

There may be** eases of inadequate recompenee, there may 
be inetanees of mercenary views, and unworthy motives. 
9%ere is howev^ a spirit and a Kberality of wmion through- 
out the British Empire, that will never suffer conspicuous 
merit, hi the cause of humanity to go unrewarded. 

' ^ I have, &c., 

CHRISTOPHER BIDEN. 
^hip VktQTj/^ Bonibiity Harbour^ td January^ 1834. 
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P. S. It is urged, and with much reason, that if the 
wrock on the Cherbanani shoal is European, a boat could 
have been 'despatched to the coast to announce, the dis- 
aster ; but we must also bear in mind that ships ha^ e been 
wrecked on similar reefs and have lost every boat in the 
first attempt of the crew to quit their ship. But whether 
.a ship in destress by English, French or Dutch, Arab or 
Maidive, still we have but one duty to perform, and do to 
others as we would be done by.* 

Your’s, 

C. B. 


THE CHAO »S ABCHIPELAGO. 

TO THE EDITOR 01 THE BOMBAY COURIER. 

Sir, — Altliough the g<iod Ship Victory^ has been report- 
ed to have been seen bottom up,*^ and to have gone down 
off* the Cape, here, — ^under the blessing of divine providence, 
— she is safely moored. Whoever was the sapient observ- 
er of passing events on the wide expanse or ocean that 
s])read such a report, he should have been called to an ac- 
count for his keen remarks, and should have beei^uestion- 
ed why he did not pass over the fatal spot, aria ^ek for 
some dead or living testimony confirmatory of his state- 
ment. He, like all other persons who deal in the marvel- 
lous, must have failed in his purpose, good or bad, through 
the improbability of the circumstance, which, according to 
the report which has reached me, he laid before the 
public, to say nothing of the extreme culpability which at- 
tached to him in the event of any circumstance of such a 
lamentable nature having occurred, for not pursuing his 
inspection w^ith that laudable zeal and anxiety, which is the 
first and paramount duty of one seaman tdwards another. 

Having thus unburdened my mind upon one subject, I 
will proceed to detail the proceedings of the Victory^ on 
another of great M|hiprtance to navigators, and to the com- 
mie of India, 

We left the Cape on the Ifith of Mmrch, but owing to a 
prevalence of sou<^ east and easteily winds were driven to 
the northward before the limit of <mr eastinff^ as determined 
upon, was ^reached, and th eonsequenee ch a scant ttade 

* immcdlstftly it ww kki^wii by ihs govemaeiit tbeta wnck fead^NMiMROii 
Oie above bank, the H. G. Ship of Wiut Clbre, waaSei|»tcl|ed in qoeet OMreofi iSie 
murned wikhont Andibg uiy ▼WHln of a veirl, bat dcMvered ihe bma oCa 
human beiug; the 4Hic»tioii wm tfkrfc fte r Vt iit u itaa |a Seiibt and cot y as ni a ‘ 
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wind, toTOther with a constant current^ to the south 'west, 
we could not weather the Chagos Archipelago, ^ 

On the 30th of April, we gained soundin']^ on Pitt’a 
Bank, and our lunars and chronometers agreeing with the 
position of that bank, we felt every confidence, and deter* 
mined tp stand on, whether the wind should carry us 
tween any of the islands of that group or otherwise. Oniif 
circumstance is worthy of remark. Whilst on the verge of 
Pitt's Bank, broken water was discernible from the deck ; 
the cutter was sent to sound, and when amongst the most 
confused part of the swell, strongly resembling breakers, 
the rocky bottom was visible, but the least water was 1 2 
fathoms. We crossed this bank, steering N. £., and had 
soundings, between Diego Garcia and the six islands, from 
Hi to 17' fathoms; in Horsburgh's Directions this part 
of the Bank is named Blairs'. 

Standing on to the N. £. with variable winds and occa- 
sional squmls, we discovered a cluster of small Islands at 9^ 
45', A. M., on the 1st of May,bearingN. E. and ^.^^stant 4 or 
5 leagues, and imagined we had experienced a current to 
the N. N. W. and that these were the Salomon Islands; how- 
ever, ova observations at noon placed us in lat. 5^ 48' and 
lon^f. b;^faron. 72^ 14' E., and neither the islands nor their 
position agreeing with Horsburgh's site and desonption of 
the Salomon Islands, we looked out with much eagerness 
for other laud, when at Ih. 50m. p. m., the Salomon Islands 
were seen from the mast-head, bearing N. i W., ^d those 
we had discovered bore E. i S. At 4h. 45m. p. m., haying run 
N- by E. 23 miles, we saw the Peros Banhos Islands from the 
mast-head, bearing from N. W. by N*,tp W. by N. whiclt 
confirmed the relative position of that and the Salomon 
groi^p, as asssigned by Horsburgh ; but placed the first clus- 
ter of three small islands,, which we had passed, without 
doubt,, as a new discovery. Sandy Islands, as noted by 
Horsburgh, in many respects correspond wjith their appear- 
auoe, but are laid down by hijn in 5° and 72® 38i' E., 
whereas those which we passed, and ^vi^ch do not exist in 
Horsburgh's chart, we in from 6® 88i' to 6® iff 8., and from 
^.24' 10^ 72® 264' E- M 

.^ therefore, the merit of a first discovery, or the as- 
of a true TOsition to land leading di^ct to the 
SwmioiLJslands, ana placed in a commanding situation to 
avoid tw^north western dangers of the Chagos Ardhipektgo 
Aw > the Ffofory, and her crew I presume ie 
that'disoovery undw the auspices of the highest 
a 
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81 x 1 ^nxMt renerat^d name whidi the naral annals of 
Great Bri^in can display associated with Victory, and im<-' 
mort^dized by glory! the islands to which 1 allude, will 
bear the .name of Nelsok, and the Bank between those 
Islaiids>>^ and the Salomon Islands, 1 wish to be styled the 
Viciarfs, 

^ This B^k may be dangerous, we had upon it i less 
b, for sev^^ral casts; the body of the Salomon Islands then 
bearing north and Nelson's Islands from the misen-top^sail* 
yard S. S, JS. 4 E. 

At sunset we passed between the Salomon Islands and the 
Peros Baiilios, rouuding the S. western extreme of the former 
(f^ beautifully and richly wooded island) at about two miles 
distance.* Hard squalls ai a &ick weather during the night 
prevented any farther observations, and at daylight the 
Salomon Islands were visible from the mast-hea^ bearing 
S. E., but the weather was too cloudy to discern the Peros 
Banhos, which appeai*ed from the mast-head the preceding 
evening to be a very extensive group, and connected by 
numerous shoals and sand-banks. 

Pursuing our course, as well as the variableness of winds 
would permit, without any observation at noon on the 2d, we 
gained soundings on the Speaker's Bank, at 2 h. r. m., 

on the dd ; we then traversed a considerable portion of this 
Bank; saw the rocks occasionally under the ship's bottom, 
and had frpm 8 to 9, 13, 15 and 22 fathoms, and again 8, 9, 12 
to 22 sent the cutter out, but had no less than 8 forthoms, 
and saw no appearance of shoal water on this Bank, which 
k reputed to have on some parts less than 5 fathoms. 

^ A great variety of delicious fish of the cod and salmon 
kind^ were in great abundance on all the shoal patches of 
the banks I have described. We caught plenty with ease, 
but such was the exceeding voracity ot*the nnmerous sluurlm 
€Air angling attracted, that they frequently nipped our jnrize 
in two at the ye|y suiface of the water. 

In conclusion, add my mshes to those of every 

friend to the oomi^^e of his country, that the present sur- 
vey of the Maldives will extend its. beneficial researches to 
the Chagos Archipelago, and the ban^s and shoals in that 
directkiiu-. ^ ,v 

Mtich bha edk^ady b^n done by ^ose distinguished 
officers of the Ihdiaii^ Navy, whose indefatigable ee|^8hedis a 

* I understand fIrbmUiose whp bave ^slted t^e SalnmuD islands, 'itaatdislSXfctt, 
at the North West SKtreine hasefeat unpahttity for the euklrtfOen ofilieOditMiaiid 
Cotton plants. The trees, urhieh 1 observed, to be of. very reniarkable 4 ^wUi, Sieilt 
or spars or the purpose or bonding, and the nature dftlie toil flom so much natural 
manure must be of iho richest hind. 





I^re over their professioii; bot^ Mr, Editor, in these piping 
times of peace, much yet remains to add still more to the 
renown of our country's flag, and thereby conduce to the 
welfare and prosperity of the maritime iiiterests of Great 
Britain, with a corresponding benefit to the world in 
geneipl. 

1 have the honor, &c. 

CHRISTOPHER BIDEN. 
Ship Victarpj Bombay Harbour^ June 1835* 

P. S. By our observations Salomon Islands are in lat« 
from 6® 17' to 5° 21' South, and long 72° Ifi' to 72° 23' East; 
the northern limit of the Speaker**8 Bank, on which we 
sounded in from 10 to 16 fathoms, is in lat. 4° 89' S. and 
long. 72° 32' East, 

I addressed a letter to Sir Charles Malcolm, Superintend* 
ent of the Indian Navy, communicating the substance of 
the above notification, and received through the same me- 
dium the following gratifying reply. 



Ha^g laid before Government your letter, accompanied 
with a C^art and Sketch, dated 24th ultimo, 1 am direeted 
to acquaint you that the Superintendent feels gratified in 
communicating to you tlie thanks of the Right Honourable 
the Governor in CounciU the information you have 
forwarded relative to the position of the Islands and Sand 
Bank in the Chagas Arelupelago. 

This interesting information, togeffher^ with the Chart and"" 
Sketch, will be forwarded to the Honourable the Court of 
Directors, and the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council is also desirous of giving publicity in Bombay to 
the infennation, and measures will be taken through the 
medium of the Government Gazette to effect this. 

I have the honour iQ jby^ 

Sir, 

t Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) W. W. WHITELOCK, 
Asst Superintendent !• 

CaptsA^RH.JBiden^ 

Skip Victory, 
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competency POH command, and the CONSEOrKKCES 

WHICH FEOBABLY ARISE FROM NEGLECT THERETO. 

The subjoined quotation from McCulloch's Commer- 
cial Dictionary, page 1268, is worthy the notice and 
serious attention of every officer and seaman, and it be- 
hoves each, and all of us, to labour by every means in our 
power to remove the gi'eat reproach which this article at- 
taches to the maritime profession, w^hether the charge in- 
volves ignorance or incapacity, a defective state of ship- 
ping, or inefficiency of equipment. 

of Skiptorecks . — ^The loss of property by ship- 
wreck is very great.— It appears from an examination of 
Lloyd's List, from 1793 to 1829, that the cases in the Bri- 
tish mercantile navy onh mounted, at an average of that 
period, to about 557 ves*b» a year, of the aggregate burden 
of about 66,000 tons, ot to above i-40th part of its entire 
amount in ships and toimge. The following account of 
the casualties of British snipping in 1829, is taken from 
Lloyd'‘8 list : — 

“ On foreign voyages, 157 wrecked ; 284 driven on shore, 
of which 224 are known to have been got off, and probably 
more; 21 foundered or sunk; 1 run down; 35 almndoned 
at sea, 8 of them afterwards carried into port ; 1 2 c(^demned 
as unsea worthy; 6 upset, 1 of them righted; 27 missing, 1 
of them a packet, no doubt foundered. Coasters and colliers, 
109 wrecked; 297 driven on shore, of which 121 are known 
to have been got off, and probably many more; 67 foun- 
dered or sunk, 4 of them raised; 6 rundown; 13 aban- 
doned, 6 of them afterwards carried in; 3 upset, 2 of them 
nghted ; 16 missing, no doubt foundered. During the year, 
4 steam vessels were wrecked; 4 driven on shore, but got 
off; and 2 sunk. 

Of the prodigious number of ships that are thus annual- 
ly engal^M, many are laden with valuable cargoes; and 
besides this immense loss of property, there is also a very 
great loss of life. It is believed, that a little more strength in 
the building, and "care in the selection of the Masters, 
would obviate many of these calamities. And nothing, we 
are assured^ would contribute so much to improve Uie fa- 
bric of ships, as the adoption of thsTplan we have elsewhere 
recommended, ot allowing them to be Built in bond free of 
all duty. 

During the last war with France, 32 ships oPtbe line 
went to the bottom, besides 7 fifty gun ddps," w firigates, 
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and a vast number of smaller vossels, and tbe losses snsUiiAed 
by the Navies of France, Spain, Holland^ Denmark, &c., 
nin&t have very greatly exceeded those of ^rs. Henee, as 
Mr. Lyell has observed, it is probable that a greater number 
of monuments of the skill and industry of man will, in tlie 
course of a^cs, be collected together in the bed of the ocean, 
than will be seen at one time on the surface of the conti- 
nents.” 

The following extract from the Edinburgh Review, of 
January last, is relevant to this very subject, and the ques- 
tion as to competency in Commanders and officers, which 
I argued in the early part of this work, is urged on similar 
gi'ounds by the author 

“We have at this moment a letter before us from a 
gentleman of undoubted information, and most extensively 
connected with the business of insurance, in which he states, 
that, in his opinion, nearly half the losses at sea, may be 
ascribed to ignorance, incapacity, and carelessness of the 
Masters and officers. 

“ The authority of the Master is so very great, and the 
trust reposed in mm, including, not merely the goods of his 
employers, but the lives of the crew and passengers is so 
exceeoingly important, that it is the bounden duty of the 
public to provide, that it be not committed to ignorant or 
incapable liands. — We have just seen what have been (he 
consequences of the neglect of such precautions in (he 
country, and after such a public exposure,* we are slow to 
believe any government can be so forgetful of jts duty as 
to delay introducing measures adequate to prevent such 
abuses, by making sure that those to whom the comniai|di 
of ships is entrusted know something of their business.*— 
Boaras for the proper examination of candidates miuht be 
established in Londoi^ and other sea port towns^ and were 
the system once put in motion, which it miglit be without 
any difficulty, and very little expeuce, we venture to say, 
(bat H would in a very short time have the most beneficial 
influence.” ^ 

With reference to the same subject, it is curious to oh- 
setve what were the comments on the misnianagement of 
ttaifal afiairs in 1698 ;~- 

' It is wen kno^our ships, under God, are our greatest 
aeourity, and the* glory of our Isle, and the sailors our tnyr- 
, widansof whom we ought to cherish as tlie apple of ovif 

' - • AllttdiiistotlkeintaiSwcfilSptiitoUstits^ is tbe prwedinS page. 



; yet, all the time of the last wa^, they were most bar- 
barously treated, even as if they had not been of the race of 
mankind, but assort of vermin fit, to be rooted out; for, 
what by their treatment on board ship and frequent turning 
over without pay, the unjust pricking them run, and being 
harassed with uncertainty of payments, many thousands of 
them^ and their families have been betrayed, and great 
numbers constrained to leave their native country, and be- 
take themselves to foreign service, or even, which is w'orse, 
turn pirates. The evil treatment of the poor sailors, 
though in itself highly wicked, seems to have been one of 
the least of the crimes committed in the government, tend- 
ing to the destruction of trade. 

For the last five years of the war, it appears, we were 
seldom free from an embar^^> Otli shipping; tew or no. ships 
were allowed to sail till they got protections or pentujts, to 
the great charge of the merchants and damage to trade iit 
general; as little care w^as taken to protect our; shipping, 
not any one person having been appointed to examine sea 
Commander^ journals all the time of tlie last war, but they 
were left to their own genius, to act and do as they pleased ; 
and thus, by the Lords of the Admiralty and Commission-; 
ers of the Navy’s tcise conduct and prudent management of 
affairs, w'e lost above a hundred sliips of war, with majty 
liiindreds of merchantmen, to the great honour of the na- 
tion ! ” — HarUnan MS. July 16/A, 1698. 


' SAILIKG UNDER lUEGAL CODOUB8. 

very arbitral^, and, in mr opinion, a most ungenerous 
law, is now in force against the possession of, or the dis- 
play of the natioiuil colours by merchant Vessels. — The 
following is a case in point:— 

^*ln the Admiralty Court, on Wednesday last, a ^^Mtoed- 
ing was instituted against the Captain of the jLimef ^ lAe 
leles^ steam-.b6at, for wearing the Union Jaok,'’ cdutriilrr 
to the Act 6, Oeo. 4., which renders it illegal fOr ai&y 'yesSei; 
except a Kjng^s ship, to hoist the pendant, or other colours,^ ' 
used on boftra Us Mmesty’s ships. The ves^l was bcNsrd^,^ 
and the colours seized by H. M. Ship jBCtia. defendiitf 

was cimdemned jn the penalty of #tththe costs.'’*^^ 

’ When we rdSeet upon tfo distinguished ttedit Whiish 
attached to the Merchant Service, throughout ^Idhg fthd" 
eventthl war, and Hhe honour credit to. the 



privilege of wearing a Blue, or the fit. Cfeoi|fe'8 End|^ yht 
are at a loss to coneeitre why eo impolitic an injunction 
should cramp the ^eal and energy of Britisfa^seamen! I could 
cite several instancM^ when, under the impulse of patriotic 
ardour and resolution^ and by a display of courage and 
enthusiasm, the shew of those now pr^MbUed emblems of 
our country'^s glory, put two French Adniirals to ^ght, 
and rescued two valuable fleets of the Honourable Com- 
pany'^s shijps from the grasp of a rapacious foe. 

I disclaim any wish on the part of my brother seamen, 
from the mere vanity of display, to wear those colours, but 
at the same time I protest against the injustice of the pro^ 
hibition. 


MARITIME COURTS, &C. 

I have given this subject every re-consideration, and am 
decidedly of opinion that a well organized system of juries 
diction, under due control, may produce every good eflect ; 
but I wish it to be distinctly understood, that 1 by no 
means propose or recommend, that any reference to such a 
tribunal should tend in any way to impair the authority of 
Commanders of vessels either at sea or in harbour. It is 
always desirable that due power and control should be 
vested where responsibility is placed, and so clearly defined, 
that respect smd confidence shall blend in inutaal obliga- 
tions. 

But under the system now in practice, a Commander 
feels that his power is curbed by nndefin^ method, by tl#' 
variety of rales and operation^ aceorditj]g to different modes 
and changing ideas of ma|'itilil^ rule. 

However anomalous the case may appear, it is certainly 
true lhat a state of good discipline at sea is frequently 
succeeded a total reverse of conduct in harbour. Whether 
tluiiarises iram tlmt cdfiision of feeling which takes place 
MMmg seamen, in their communication with the crews of 
etl^r 8tup% or 4^ occasioned by the temporary almnce of 
theif respective Cdinmanficrs, or by some prevaiUi^ opi- 
mM^that access to ihe shore may dissolve the bond of naval 
£sripliiu^ but certain 1 am, tlmt this change 

does OCCUR, and u^tets all order aini regularity where good 
haiS^icvie^ ’ ; ^ 

I police regolatione, 

\iad G 0 mmh>w they operate in the preservation of author- 
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ity auV mtbordkiatidn $ luid I am ineKned to believe that the 
reference to such power tends materially to subvert the re> 
spect and po#|||r of every Commimder, who reluctantly 
yields his temporary influence by atich an appeal; and, more* 
over, it weakens the confidence repoi^ in him by every 
one under his eommandv— The sailor's mind is consequent- 
ly iidnied with a strong feetlng, that dl previous exercise 
of power was held by an illegal tenure ; tw his Captain is 
impressed with the same idea, and dare not enforce his 
order^ when within the reach of civil power, which in flict 
is as little defined in the adjudication of navd ofllences, as 
maritime law on board ship.-— In a word, an appeal to the 
civil power begets a sullen discontent, and every seaman 
who is taken before a Majdstr^e, and is returned to his 
diip, becomes a worse cburattw. Next in order are the 
ejSect and consequence of passing seamen through such an 
ordeal by the loss of their services, the necessity of having 
other men to do their dut^, the entire loss of tteir services 
or the detention of the ship, and the consequent loss to the 
owner and Gomtnandar. For instance, a complaint is 
made to a Mi^strate by the Commander of a vessel in 
this, or in any other port, alldgilig misconduct on the part 
of the crew, such as refiunn^ - to work, disobedience of 
orders,” or some other aet of insnhordinatlon ; the Magie^ 
trate, with promptitude and energy, isspes his wammt, and 
aU parties are brought beforb him ; the ea^ is inquired in- 
to ; the 8eaiflen,.-are convicted, and seirt to the House of 
Correction fur a'Inohtli ; the Captain must rapidy the defi- 
ciency of working l^ds, »id his ship vessel’ may be 
l|bdy for sea .his reflractovjr 

men are released; for a Judge's warrant ad only empower 
their release. The toe^rary md will hot -a^WTOt sea ser- 
vice, and he may be pat to great' kaa utd' iaecmvenMnce 
before his crpw ore againlMmj^eteBitd efiteiMii.— -Thievery 
iogmnent is therefore of sumeaent importance touige the 
expediency of other mpre suitable measnres to insqre a 
summary mode of pum^meut, exerafiary-to the whole 
crew, and aiudi as mil tend anth more vigour to deter efl- 
fenders.;— I am eidufon that-eorpqgai.’pimirimuHit irdM-^ 

ed on board imp 'is tke mviy snr» rfo^y,''iuid if refor^wki 
has been made to tiie civil powers the jpjmiefillmnt tlieiili' 
be carried mto mmOr 

-^agietraoy and tm^l^oni^lieiHlffir, vrkorefbs to tkatiwrii^ 
'^y. TheevH I have <tois mt^amed;' ^ hwljy 
loss and inccnvenienM thronehcnit tike meremm 



and is fully acknowledged by the Aemiri 

be involved in perplexing dimcnity. 

I cannot close this st^ject, without e:ii^iressiiig my fuU' 
conviction of the merit justly due to the Magistrates at 
Bombay and this presidency, for their unremitting seal, 
promptitude, and vigorous attention to, and notice 9^ every 
requisition made to them by the several commanders of 
merchant vessels when the refractory conduct of any por* 
tion of their crews, has rendered such an appeal necessary. 

I have also the pleasure to say, this tribute is due to tim 
zealous advocacy of order and subordination, which I un*^ 
derstand from undoubted authority, lias long been practised 
by the Magistrates at Calcutta, and also at Sinca])ore. 

I cannot forbear noticing a different mode of proceeding 
which lately occurred in this roadstead. Symptoms of dis* 
affection were suddenly and unexpectedly displayed 
amongst some of the crew of that splendid merchantman, 
the Duke of her Captain, brought up In the good 

school of discipline, repinred on board, and, after a due 
investi^tion and under a well practised system of firm and 
energetic control, his measures wore resolutely taken to 
bear down every indication of mutiny or revolt, should the 
conta|[ion now disseminated amongst meroliant seamen, 
have 111 any way tainted the minds of his crew. The men 
were found guilty; the man punished was at first insol* 
ent, and demanded by what authority the Captain was about 
to punish him? Captain Horsman drew his sword, declared 
that was his authority, and stated to the whole ship's coin* 
pany then assembled by divisions, with the exception of a 
few leading and turbulent charactei^, who were very judl|r 
ciously ^parated^om Ithe others, that he liad adopted sucn 
precautionary .measures as would place the life of any |>er- 
son, or pejraons, in danger, who dared to dispute his author- 
ijtyt or v^ure.in anyway to rescue the prisoner. The 

{ uaiehnijent uras infiicted, and the crew of the Sussex have 
een quiet and ojcderly ever since. 

The crews^of other vessels now, and lately in this road- 
stead, have also been in<^i’C or^less in a lawless state. 

. |X 3 ie carmmter of one of the ships is a shameful example of 
noUced in the early part of this work ; be 
sj^pped . ip, llmt reSponrible for the high wages .of 

IQs. per mout^ with certificates of good character as 
mechanic, &c., but has proved to be assies^ 
way, and not even trustworthy as i 
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The following instances of extreme insubordination are 
selected from a great number within my knowledge. They 
are of very recent occurrence, and many of the passengers by 
the ships hereafter noticed are now at this presidency and 
can hear witness to the difficulties and embarassments en- 
dured by the several Commanders and Officers of those 
ships, and the consequent anxiety and annoyance such a 
lamentable state of confusion and disorder has caused to 
themselves. 

' ,In February last, the crew of the David Clarke refused 
to weigh anchor in Table Bay (Cape of Good Hope.) Cap- 
tain Bennie in a most determined manner seized the ring- 
leader, and flogged him. Some shew of resistance was mani- 
fested, but the display of arnw subdued that feeling, and the 
fidiip proceeded to sea. 

On the 13th of July, on board the George the Fourth of 
1 200 tons, & man, when in the hold, struck a midshipman 
in the presence of the third mate, and set every officer in the 
ship at defiance ; the second mate, being commanding officer, 
ordered the man to be put in irons ; he took refiige on the 
gun deck, where the ship^s company defended him against 
every effort made by the officers to place him in confine- 
ment, this refractory seaman remained at liberty all night, 
and the officers were compelled to such a degrading posi- 
tion as placed their authority under the control of a lawless 
crew ; on the following morning the police officers were 
sent for the offender. He was convicted for the assault, and 
senteneed to two months' imprisonment : This occurred in 
these roads. 


';<|^The ship True Briton, Gaptain Foord, affords another 
ca^. Four of her crew were ^ilt/ of inbst riotous behavi- 
our, and assaulted their Captain and Officers a short time 
previous to that ship's arrival here, and a spirit of grum- 
bling and discclUtent was manifest throughout her crew. I 
shall abstain from any further comment on this instance, 
as the offenders have proceeded in tfaeii: ship to Calcutta in 
irons, to await their trial before the Supreme Court. 

Several of the crew of the brig Anil are no^v in prison for 
striking work and disobedience of orders. The ship's com- 
pany of the Grenville are represented as having l^en in a 
a most disorderly state, — drunkeimess, inaoleifte,^ and con- 
tempt haire been preyafent throughout the voyage ; and 
^pon one occasion, when a man was ordered in ^ns, sever* 
wH seamen took the irons from the officers by nor did 
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they yield, until Captain Thomiiill drew bis sword aaid 
threatened to cut down the ringteader.^ > 

But to record every disgraceful occurrence would swell 
these pages beyond all bounds. In fact, the present state and 
condition of the merchant service is so miserably bad and 
so evident to the commonest observation, that no further 
proofs of the mischief and evil, now pressing on to that crisis 
which sooner or later will force other measures and auotlier 


system, need be adduced. 

It is however a gratifying portion of my duty to place 
on record, amongst, I trust, many more ships of the pre^ 
sent season, which have displayed a happy union of 
essential order, happiness, and contentment. The followt 
ing ships, Thomas Coutts, Scaleby Castle, General Kyd, 
Sesostris, Royal William, LordHungerford, Imogen, LaRello 
Alliance, the bark New Grove, and 1 should indeed be 
guilty of a great act of injustice to my own ship’s company, 
if I omitted placing in this list the Victory ; their conduct, 
has been most exemplar 3 % and no indulgence, consistent with 
good order, shall be wanting on my part to mark my 
sense and entire approbation of their behaviour. 

Without any invidious distinction between the two class- 
es of ships, which a sense of public duty has compelled roe to 
hold up for instruction and example, it is due to the several 
Commanders in question, to declare, what indeed is gener- 
ally known to be the case, that, while many ships’ crews 
have escaped that spirit of disatfection and ill will 
whiclj is engendered by the fatal influence of a 
characti^fB on the minds of their misguided shipmates; m 
on thel)iher hand, the chance misfbitunc which infuses i8^ 
pernicious an influence cannot easily be foreseen nor ^ can 
it always be avoided. To this source of contagious principles 
among seamen may be attributed the crimes and misdt^ 
meanors which I have noticed ; the best iwiedy which i 
can suggest is to mark such leading and turbulent charac- 
ters upon all occasions, when their influence gains ground 
or starts a head, for when once a seaman gets the upper 
hand, he will surely profit by his daring success and turn 
it to his own advantage. , , i p 

There is a*" source of pleasure and delight derived from 
a general diSplay of good conduct, under a st^y and cor- 
rect system of discipfiue, which can fe better imagined thim 
deseruied, those who have witnessed such a happy union 


• ThepretsteiMe of dnndEmiMM ihoolil be put a stop to, by 
•ad SSirw, if nsoemirr. drink ttairullowance of ^ 
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content, comfort, and good order, can best appreciate the 
corresponding benefits arising from such an enviable condi- 
tioB, . 

In conclusion, it will be readily conceded that impartial 
discipline and good order mainly depends upon the vigilance 
and circumspection used iij framing and exercising a well 
defined system of naval rule and governance. 

Every officer is well aware of the peculiar hardships and 
fatigue which become the duty of a good and well conduct- 
ed seaman on board a merchant ship ; therefore the goad 
should be carefully separated from the bad ; it is when the 
two classes are confounded together, that thorough seamen 
become callous and discontented. 

That England can still boast of a vast majority of brave 
and gallant seamen, devot.Ml ;|n Icn^alty and faithful allegi- 
ance to their king and country, I firmly believe ; but the 
necessity cannot be too strongly urged of watching over 
the welfare of these men, and checking that evil which still 
clings to their habits and assciciations on shore, where venal 
pursuits and vile containiuaUon taint their minds in a hot 
bed of disloyalty and disaffection. I have suggested one 
method of eradicating so serious an evil, by undermining 
the power and influence of crimps and a horde of plundering 
extortioners; it reuiaiiis for those who wield the destinies of 
the British Empire to guard over every, interest which' in- 
volves tlie«? prosperity and independence of so sacred a, 
charge. 




“ Safe in the love of Heaven elh ocean Howb, 

Around our realm, a harrier tVom our foes.’*— Pojte. 


SHIP THOMAS GBENVILLE. 

* 

I have already adverted to the general conduct and cha* 
racter of this ship^s company, and now the unpl^Mant duty 
devolves upon me, whilst Winging this arduous task to a 
close, to give a practical illustration oi the subject of my 
inquiry and research, which demands notice. and 

attention. The circumstance is as /ollow^ Happening 
W mere ehance, on the 3d instant, to meet Capt. 
l^omhill of the Thomm GrenviUe on the B^ch, at 
the moment an express from his ship announced a 
^ toutinous display of conduct amongst his eqe^, he 
quested me to accompany him on board the 
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wlik^h I (lid. On inquiry as to the cause of this hasty sum- 
iiions, it was stated by the Chief Mate, that the ship^s 
eompuny refused to return to their duty, when the hands 
were turned up after dinner, because, as they had 
the insolence to declare, two of their shipmates had been 
sent to prison I'he cause of the imprisonment of one of 
these men, was theft when on duty in the hold ; he w^as de- 
tected with several bottles of wine about his person, 
stolen from a chest, which was found broken open 
and plundered. This thief and drunkard was, with his 
associate, taken out of the ship, brought before the 
Magistrate, and the crime being fully proved against 
him, he was condemned to three months'' iinprisonment 
and hard labour. l"he other man narrowly escaped the 
same penalty by the cunning with which the connivance 
of his messmates evaded circumstantial proof of hi^ guilt 
on the charge, but he having refused to do any more duty ; 
was committed under the penalty awardc‘d for that oifence, 
to one month's imprisonment. 1 have entered fully upon 
this matter to shew w'hat outrageous and unprincipled 
conduct governed the feelings of the (Trenville's crew, in 
thus presuming to call in question, the laws of tlieir 
country, and daring to set their judgment and opinion 
in contempt and defiance thereof ; and wlint adds still more 
to their shame and reproach, they, under the chura(‘ier and 
denomination of British seamen, attempted to vindicate 
a thief, and another who had contemptuously broken his (*on- 
Ctiract, and under such a vile impulse ; these dared t(V 
insist on the release of these delinquents. This cassis indefMl 
a lamentable proof how much the conduct of seamen can bo 
lowered and degraded, how seriously t?lieir principUis cairbe 
undermined and debased by the contaminating influence of 
the few over the many.* 

When we boarded the Greninlh^ Ca^ain Thoridiill 
having first ascertained the present state of feeling amoTigst 
his men, adopted every precautionary measure to subefue 
them by force, should such aA alternative become an im- 
perative act of duty ; pistols were loaded, and cutlasses 
wee^ provided, with which he armed himself and officers, and 
the paesengerson board wereidso in readiness to yield their 

* my ant ▼oyage, a aeaman was cobbed for miaring bfc muster on a aquafly 
nlgbt, aodaaother having broken open a locker and stolen a bottle of cberry brandy, 
trasaeiMd, an^by tbe unanimous decision of the whole crew, was punished by 
themsaWm wl^ toeh tevurity that the Officers tvere apprehensisve of tbe oSnse.^ 
queiioea, |p|d Sayed the hand of vengeance which bad so roused and enraged the 
gaUantand maiilyiliip'scompajiy of the Aoyal George. 
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support. The hands were tamed out, and the ringleaders on' 
instigators of the plot, were judiciously separated from the 
rest of the crew, Captain Thornhill then demanded the cause 
of their disobedience of the orders of his officers, and why 
they refused to do their duty ? And here, it is curious to 
observe, these very men, who had demanded the release of 
their shipmates, had neither the folly nor hardihood, when 
in the presence of their Captain, to broach the slightest 
allusion to them ; but awed by their Captain and the com- 
manding attitude of himself and officers, with ready 
weapons in their hands, to execute vengeance and force 
redress, these very men had not the conscience to declare 
their previous resolution, and vindicate theft; but they 
one and all declared they h < inot refused to do their duty, 
and one of those singled om, produced witnesses (whether 
perjured or not, I will not pretend to say,) that he actually 
was at work. The Shipp's company alleged amongst their 
grievances, some irregularity in the time for their meals 
while in these roads, hard work, the w^jp^nt of indulgence 
by lights at night, and other trifling causes, and not know- 
ing how or where to limit their wants, they pleaded the 
necessity of a further quantity of grog while the abuse of 
their present very liberal allowance was too evident by the 
state of intoxication, many of them betrayed, and which I 
have no doubt tended materially to the breach of discipline 
now under consideration. Captain Thornhill asked if they 
had forgot his standing order, that all oomplaints cmd griev-^ 
ances should he quietly made known to him ; this they ac- 
knowledged, and urged it was only in harbour that these 
grievances had arose, and declared their entire respect and 
confidence in their Commander. In the course of this dis- 
cussion, a shew of insolence and contempt very nearly 
brought the matter to a crisis ; a pistol went off by accident 
or design, which proved we were not armed with empty 
barrels, and just before this one or two persons manifesting 
a bad spirit, were seized and dragged from amongst the 
crew, and most assuredly one of these would have been 
tied up and flogged af the instant, had not the best men 
interceded and pledged themselves for his and their future 
good conduct ; and besides both these men were inflamed 
by being half drunk at the time. 

Captain Thornhill afterwards made every man promise 
to obey his Officers, and hencefmth do their duty without 
being guilty of that state of drunkenness, insolence, and ne . 
gligence, which had hitherto disgraced their conduct, aU 
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which the ships'* company having pledged themselves to dO| 
they then received a voluntary pardon from their Captaiii) 
which lenient measure he was induced to grunt, by their 
not having dared to resist his authority, by their promise 
of future good behaviour, and also in a great measure be- 
cause severe measures, which might under the half drunken 
state of some amongst his crew, have required the force 
of arms to carry into execution, w'erc not alnsolutefy 
cessary; another circumstance liad some influence on Captain 
Thornhiirs decision, he had made an example of two of liis 
crew through an appeal to a civil Magistrate, so that on 
the present occasion he could not consistently have pu- 
nished the ringleaders under any other process, without an 
urgent and imperious necessity. But had Captain Thorn- 
hill been compelled to resort to so painful an alternative, 
there was siifticieiit firmness, ample means, and a well-plan- 
ned shew of resolution in display to inflict summary and 
corporal punishment ; and, at every hazard, 1 myself would 
have supported him. It is also requisite, in all the bearings 
of this case, fully to exonerate Captain Thoriilull from any 
reflection for having pardoned a turbulent and disobedient 
crew, by stating his other motives. N om-, when he had 
completely subdued his ship's company, and decided, that, 
under the existing doubts and difficulties which l>eHct the 
control and management of the merchant service, any re- 
sort to extreme severity might involve a question at law da 
to the expediency and justification of that result, and again, 
on the other hand, his ship would have been ready for sea, 
but for Jtbw check to the duties then on hand, and caused 
by the misconduct of his crew. Ifi ^therefore, he had refer- 
red the case to the civil power, lialf *lns ship's coin]>aiiy 
must have been taken out of the Grenville ; in all proba. 
bility the best seamen might have been imprisoned, and that 
valuable merchantmant must liave been detaineil at a se- 
rious inconveuience, and a daily loss of twenty pounds, be- 
sides the difficulty, uncertainty, and expence of j)rocuriiig 
<^faer seamen. 

In auECiming up this critical afiair and contemplating tlie 
conflicting evils attending its progress and issue, altliongh it 
is with extreme reluctance that I can be induced to yield to 
so grievous a necessity as that which grants a pardon where 
punishment is justly due, yet, under all the circuniKtances 
which I have detailed an^ explained, I consider ^ Captain 
Thornhill's conduct throughout, was temjierate, judicious 
Md cortmt. I can bear witness to the respect confidence 
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and fear borne towards him by his crew,* and his firmness 
upon this, and many other occasions, is the best security to 
all those who may have the pleasure to sail with Captain 
Thornhill, that neither mutiny nor insubordination shall 
ever gain the ascendency, or be suffered to prevail with 
hnpunity, under his command.-f- 

** To the brave he fain would quarter shew, 

Bia tender heart recoils at everr blow ; 

If, unawares, he gives too smart a stroke, 

He means but to correct, and not provoke.'* 

OranvUtt, 


TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 

The following correspoodidBce is republished to shew the 
fallacy of all forced measures by self instituted Societies, 
and the mischief which may result through their inter- 
ference w4th the long cherished and habitual customs, of 
British Seamen. 

TO THE EDITOB OF THE BOMBAY COUBIER. 

Sir, — Though there can be but one opinion as to the 
virtue of temperance, and the vice of drunkenness, I can- 
not subscribe to those vague and speculative doctrines 
which grant many and great indulgences to one class of so- 
ciety, and totally exclude, from all such means of enjoy- 
ment the other. Therefore, upon this principle, I am at 
issue with tlmt party who are just now advocating the 
drinking of wine and beer, and deny their fellow creatures 
the use of ardent spirits. 

The one party ^ve up but one amongst many indulg- 
ences, and cling with as much apparent avidity to other 
sources of gratification, as the soldier or sailor to his grog; 
Where then is either the merit of such an example, or the 
benefit af such a precept ? 

Every luxury the world can afford, may be at the com-' 
maud of this party. They may indulge in every other va^ 

* Pear, becomes an esaentlai ingredient of command with sncli n crew M'the 
Grenvillea. .• , 

t It is worthy of remark thataeveral of the most unruly men on hoard the Greo- 
^ ville belonged to the H C. Ships Inglis'anit Scaleby Castle in 1829—90, and thus to 
tfsce the iiiflaenoe of bad example on the mind ol a sailor. Captain ThumbiU may 
yet be compelled to have recourse to severe measures before bis ships' company are 
brought under good discipline ; hqwever, as it is his intention to turn oet the fvw dis 
aflkcted characteiB, we may retd, aaaored, the Grenville homewaida will he a very 
did'erent ship. 
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rietv of beverage, besides that which thejr eaeclvdet ifi tht 
choicest vineyards of France and Spain, and in the deliei^ 
ous wines of Madeira. 

Yet, with all this latitude, they declare that neither th# 
gallant soldier nor the hardy seaman shall be allowed either 
the use or indulgence of any spirituous liquors. As this 
arbitrary doctrine bears with such peculiar hardship and 
privation on the habits and condition of seamen, I will take 
up their cause, and beg leave to ask the most rigid member 
af the Temperance Societies, what beverage he will substi- 
tute for the sailor^'s use either at sea or in harbour; and I 
request, at the same time, ho will duly consider how few 
are the real means of comfort and enjoyment possessed by 
seamen. 

Let him descend into a ship’^s hold, when cargo is either 
being received or delivered, or witness the hardy tar at 
the tackle fall or aloft, through all his various and toilsome 
duties, perspiring at every pore, and exposed to all the vi- 
cissitudes of weather. Is the scuttle butt or water cask, 
to be his only resource ^ Is water not filtered, nor in such a 
pure state as this temperance gentleman can afford, to be 
bis only cheer ? 

Perl^aps I shall be told that it is not intended the sea^ 
man'^s case should be so destitute, and that the society re* 
commended as a substitute for grog, tea and cocoa, or 
coffee. 

Very well; but I give my ship'^s company cocoa in the 
morning, and tea in the evening, and not wishitig to me* 
tamorphose honest Jack into a washerwoman, 1 give them 
grog besides ; — grog at 11, a. m. ; grog with their dinner ; 
and grog in the evening, while in harbour, with which in- 
dulgences thOT do their duty manfully and well, and cheer- 
ily sing Old England'*s songs of love and glory. 

Under such a system, seamen are happy and contentc^; 
they are satisfied with that renown apd reputation which 
their forefethers gained under old Vernon, the father 

S og, and which they have since so nobly sustained under 
awke, Rodney, Hood, Howe, Duncan, St. Vincent, and 
Nelson* Those great and gallant heroes were ^ no eiiciiii^ 
to the fptog system, and always delighted in having it 
served out to their brave and devoted crews ! 

I have stated the case of a ship’s crew in Iwirbour. When 
at sea, some better and more stimulating beverage than 
tea^ cocoas or water* is surely requisite. Let me pace 
ana irf the Temperance Society on board ship under a bnrn 



iftg* 8im, or in squally wet weather. — gale ensues, sails 
rent, masts gone, stmek with lightning, leak sprung, pumps 
going, and every soul hard at work, salt beef for dinner, if 
it can he cooked, and a short allowance of water fresh out 
of the hold, if it can be got at to wash the salt junk down ! 
He might seek comfort, and drown the cares and anxieties 
such a scene M’ould produce, with mulled claret or good 
port wineimd occasional interludes of old sherry or ma- 
deira, washed down with copious draughts of Hodgson^'s 
ale ! Cherry brandy would not be a bad finish, but that 
he must not touch ! 

But, seriously, how could such an observer of dangers, 
tiardships, and privations, reconcile to his conscience the 
many luxuries which bis Nation in life afforded, and gave 
him access to, with thra System of extreme prohibition 
against another class of his brethren as proscribed by the 
rules and regulations of the Temperance Society. 

‘ Let those who deny to others the use of all spirituous 
liquors, abstain from all corresponding indulgence them- 
aelTos. 

The definition between ardent spirits and other liquors is 
an argument weak and untenable, when one description is 
only within the reach of one party, and all are attainable 
by the other. The soldier or sailor, who would launch 
into intoxication with spirits, would commit the same excess 
with beer and wine, if he could afford such an indulgence. 

No person can deprecate any abuse in the us© of spirits 
or the vicious habit of drunkenness on board ship, with more 
abhorrence than 1 do; but there is a vast difference between 
too much, and nbne at all. A moderate allowance of grog, 
when served out under due inspection and control, will 
never militate against the strictest discipline, and, I will 
venture to say, such a quantity is conducive to health, by 
promoting cheerfulness, mirth, and good humour. But these 
nappy results will be totally banislied under that exclusive 
system which every British seaman will hate and detesL 
Are these gallant defenders of our country in war, and to 
whom during peace #e ought to cling with a grateful recol- 
lection of their past services, and under a Perished con- 
viction that whenever the war flag of Old England is again 
unfurled, the same dauntless spirit will reanimate them in 
devoted sed and allegiance to their King and country- 
are these men, I say, to be the only class of beings on the 
face of the globe debarred the use of spirituous liquors ? 
Any arbitrary system of restraint on soldiers or lands- 



men only bindings so long as tbeir molutioti may hoM 
good, and it is a well known fact with them, (and these 
converts are few and far between,) that a few weeks of sel& 
denial, under the influence of the Temperance Society, ia 
followed by days of extreme intoxication ! The same un- 
bridled licence has been proved to follow the first cruize on 
shore of a temperance Shipp's company, even where the 
utmost consistency of principle prevailed from stem to 
stern. In one case, the depravity was carried to such an ex- 
tent, that the seamen bartered every rag belonging to them 
for liquor, that they might bring uj) the leeway; and months 
of privation on the slop and water system, were followed 
by the utmost debauchery and excess; their return on 
board presented the most wretched and degrading scene. The 
Temperance Society will surely fail in their ob)e(*.t, if they 
persevere by any rule of total exclusion. Selfish and partial 
measures may tend to undermine the discipline of a ship ? 
and zeal and alacrity in the discharge of every duty, may 
be supplanted by sullen discontent ; especially when sailors 
are denied an indulgence sanctioned by the test of experi- 
ence, and considered as their due by confirmed habit uiid 
privilege. 

Seamen commit the greatest excesses when they are on 
shore, and beyond the check of that restraining power, 
which, when ably applied, blends the rigour of discipline 
with social order and mutual confidence. 

If the real wants and grievances of this eccentric class of 
men were better studied and attended to by tln)se persons 
who appear ever ready to expose tbeir vice ahd folly, much 
good for their own, and their country’s welfare, might be 
the result. — The destitute and forlotrn* condition of seamen 
on shore, renders them reckless as to all consequences. 
They hasten to drown present care, and alien bereft of all 
reason, are plundered and ill-treated, and becoine equally 
callous as to the future. In many instances their principles 
are tainted and contaminated ; they quit the shore where 
neither home nor friend welcomed their abode, and renew 
their duty with diminished zeal and attachment. 

I am;^ cd’ opinion these evils might in a great measure 
be removed by the active fbi’oe of charity and liuinaiiity by 
dd^blishing a sailor’ s home in every port, where^ at least 
he may find a refuge in distress and be guarded troiii that 
mis^y-and degra<mtioii to which he now becomes a ready 
victim and an easy pi*ey* 

^ ^ We can justly imagine the consequences upon humaa 
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l^iety, were peq^t Bf^rightneee and symtMitlly and good 
will to obtain nniveraally ; were every man to look to his 
fellow with a brother's eye ; were a universal eourteous* 
ness to reign in our streets and our houses and our market 
places, and this to be the spontaneous emanation of a uni<* 
versal cordiality, were each man's interest and reputation 
as safe in the custody of another, as he now strives to make 
them by a jealous guardianship of his own."* 

AU experience has universally proved that such a happy 
state of society cannot be attained, but still in this enlight-* 
ened age we may improve upon the past. An overween* 
ing desire to court popularity, self opinion and selfish 
views, with biassed judgment, and heated prejudice and ex* 
citemeut, are the rocks and ^Imals we get amongst, and from 
which we cauiiot entirely '^leidr clear. If 1 can only con- 
vince the Tem]>6rance Society that the course they are 
holding will soon run them aground, I trust they will haul 
off in time ; strike the flag of their exclusive uyittem^ and 
bear up for the haven of peace and plenty, where they can 
speedily recruit their spirits, give to every man a full al* 
lowance of grog, and ^ a bumper themselves— 4b regular 
north-wester, if they like— to harmony and good feUow* 
fhip 1 

1 am, &c. 

June I7th, 1835. BRONTE. 

A TXMFXEATE BEPLY TO BROETB'S LSTTBB ON 
TEMPEBAXCE SOCIETIES. 

Deab Sib,— I feel much indebted to you for your letter 
in the Courier of last Tuesday, ou the subject of* Temper* 
ance Societies, as it gives the friends of these institutions, 
the opportunity of meeting openly, and fairly, the argu- 
ments therein advanced. It must to the wi^ of all sincere 
lovers of Ithe truth to encourage a kind, and candid, and 
temperate discussion of the sul^ect. For if the principle 
of Temperance Societies will not bear the test of fair diseue^ 
sion, the sooner they ore abandoned the b^ter. But if, ou 
on the other hand, they be really useful and valuable kt4ti* 
tutions, the cause will gather strength li^ every objectioil 
that is made against it, and will come forth like tried gold 
out of the fire. 

You, my dear Sir, have etated one side of the question, 
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ftnd all that I have now to ask that ym will g-ive a fair 
and candid eouBideration to what the friends of Temper- 
ance Societies have to offer on the other side. It requires 
more than ordinary strength of mind to he able to listen to 
an opponent's argument with indulgence, and to lend a 
favourable ear to what he has to say. But, neverthelesn^ 
I do indulge the hope that 1 shall not be disappointed in 
expecting this from you. 

1 shall therefore proceed to answer the arguments in 
your letter ; but not in the order in which yon have ad-^ 
vanced them. It will suit my line of reasoning best to an* 
swer your latter objections first. Your great argument is 
drawn from the toil and labor of a seamen's life, and the 
vicissitudes to which he is exposed. And your question 
amounts to this : Is he to have no spirits to strengthen 
and support and carry him cheerily through these labours ? 
Now, this argument proceeds upon the supposition that 
ardent spirits do really add to the strength and vigor of 
the human body, and enables it better to endure long fati- 
gue. Now, my dear Sir, this position is positively not true ; 
it is altogether a mistake. For summer's heat, in winter's 
cold, in the endurance of long continued labi>r, a man is 
altogether a stronger, healthier, happier, i>etter man, if 
he let ardent spirits alone. This position I shall prove. 

Ist. From the very highest medical testimony. 

2. From an appeal to various facts. — ^^riie following 
document has received the signatures of 77 foedical practi- 
tioners in Edinburgh, and a similar testimony has been ad- 
duced by the Medical Board of Dublin, Momhester, and 
America. 

“We the undersigned, declare our * conviction that ar- 
dent spirits are not to be regarded as a nourishing article 
of diet ; they do add to the strength of the body, that 
the habitual use of them is the principal cause of disease, 
poverty and misery in this place, and that the entire die--. 
Me of them would powerfully contribute to improve the 
health and eomforth of the community." To this sUteinerit 
the umnes of all the first medical practitioners in Edin- 
hni^ are annexed. 

' , NfoWv it riiould be remembered, that Edinburgh is conoi- 
deeed one of the first medical schools in the world. And 
77 of the first practitioners of that city have not givedB< 
their names lightly and without consideration, nor without 
extenrive practical experience— “ I’he members of the 
Grenock Medical Society condemn the habitual use ofar- 
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dent npiritg, under the conviction that it predisposes to, and 
causes many diseases which it is difficult and sometimes 
impossible to cure, and that it in no way tends to the per* 
sonal vigor of the body.” 

Sir Astley Cooper’'s opinion of ardent spirits is as fol- 
lows 

No person has a greater hostility to dram-drinking 
than myself, insomuch that 1 never suffer, a rdent spirits 
in my house, thinking them evil spirits^ and if the poor 
could witness the white livers, the dropsies, the shattered 
nervous systems which I have seen as the consequences of 
drinking, they would be aware that ardent spirits and poi- 
sons are synonimous terms.” 

Dear Sir, the great nan^e of Sir Astley Cooper is not 
to be lightly treated. Th<>e who are out of the profession 
can hardly conceive the thousands and thousands of cases 
that come vrith the sphere of his observation. 

1 shall now shew by facts. 

2d. That experience has proved that ardent spirits do 
not sustain the human frame against the effects of wet or 
cold or fatigue. For some time after they have been used 
they always depress the muscular power, and the tone of 
the nervous system, and make the body far more liable to 
be injured by cold than it was before. 

Examples — 25 persons volunteered their services to cut 
a vessel out of the ice in an exceedingly severe winter's 
night. At day light only nine were able to persevere in the 
attempt ; and on inquiry it appeared that none of these had 
tasted spirit^^*^ All the rest had in a greater or less degree 
made use of them, and had there not been inhabited build- 
ings near where they were employed, several of these spi- 
rit drinkers must have perished. Those who abstained 
took a breakfast of hot coffee, and with that meal only com- 
pleted a severe exertion of 24 hours, wet the whole time, 
and exposed to a degree of cold much below the freezing 
European Magazine^ Nov., 1811. — And stage 
coachmen are now beginning to find out, that the idea of 

E * 'ts *^^k^pingout the coM,” though an old prqmdice, is 
jether a mistake, and that the way not to aaffer from 
cold on the outsides of coaches in severe winter nigbts, is to 
let spirits alone— ^ much.ibr cold. But is true in a muck 
higher degree that spirits axe hurtful in .hot climate on acr 
count of the tendmey of blopd to the Sir^ 1 

have a mass of examples on this subject that wovild pexfcjct* 
ly astonish you ; but our worthy Editor, < dedares that he 
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las not room for them. And the fair conehtsioh is^ that 
ardent spirit is not good for man under any circumstonces. 
In the burning heat of India, in the frozen regions of the 
North, in the endurance of long continued labor, in all the 
circumstances of life, man is healthier, hajipier, stronger 
and better without it. — And the Americans have proved 
this point on the broadest scaled-experiment ; and liave 
she^ that ships can be admirably manned without ardent 
spirits. They have about 1000 merchant ships sailing on 
this principle. And it is the universar testimony of all who 
have tried it, that the ships are better manned and the 
duty better done. Ardent spirits are almost entirely expell- 
ed out of their Army and Navy, and I will venture to pro- 
phecy that they will not become a feeble and degenerate 
race on that account. — There is the strongest reason to be- 
lieve that the use of ardent spirits makes a puny under- 
sized degenerate race as may be seen from the population 
of large cities where the lower ordei*s throng the Gin 
Palacea^ built with almost royal magnificence to decoy the 
pence of the miserable poor. 

But when I said that a seaman^’s duty is performed better 
without spirits, it is plain that in this statement allowance 
must be made for the miserable consequence of having 
already acquired the habit. Before a man can break off a 
vicious habit, and enjoy the blessing of liberty, he must en- 
counter at first the pain of privation, and the struggle of 
the contest for victory. But let two young sailor boys 6e- 
jan life, and let one acquire the habit, and let the other 
avoid it altogether, and at the end of a few y^rs there will 
be no comparison, between the health and strength and 
vigour of the two. This fact is supported bv universal 
experience ; for men wider traming for wrestfing, prize- 
fighting, and feats of great strength are not allow'ed one 
drop ot* spirits, as they are known to weaken the combat- 
ants, and unfit them for the contest. 

But where the habit has been acquired; — ^the hankering 
of nature for an accustomed gratification, a seaman may 
mistake for an indication that spirit really does him good. 
But it may be a miserable mistake. You mention in yj^i*** 
letter of seamen coming on shore from temperance ships, 
and indemnifying themselves, for the temporary privation, 
by committing dreadful excess. This not only pmyes tlmt 
an old habit 18 not easily broken off, but that it w'ill come 
fwmd n man some months afterwards. 
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By the bye, dear Sir, you blame these men aa membera 
of the Temperance Society. Surely this is not fair. Men 
who abstain by compulsion in consequence of a bargain with 
the Captain are not members of the Temperance Society. 
And the credit of its real members is not at stake by their 
excesses. Moreover, you prove nothing against this imper- 
fect system, even of compulsory membership, unless you 
could prove that the average excesses of the crews of 100 
temperance ships, on coming into port, exceeded the ava- 
rage excess of 100 others, a &ct which you yourself, as a 
sensible man, could never believe. 

Another argument you offer is contained in the as- 
sertion that the “difference we endeavour to establish 
between ardent spirit anr wine is untenable,’’ for that 
their “ nature and evil tendency are the same.” But 
here, my dear Sir, I assure you that you are under a 
grievous mistake, and if you belief the testimony both of 
medical men, and others of first rate talents who have de- 
voted much time and labor in ascertaining this }>oint, you 
must indeed give up this position. Ardent spirit is emi- 
nently an ensnaring, deceitfiil, insinuating seducer. And 
it does mischief in this way in a degree incomparably be- 
yond all that has ever been done by wine. They liave as» 
certained the fact on the board scale of nations, that all 
vinous countries are comparatively temperate, whereas all 
spirituous^couutries are comparatively intemperate. And 
some of the first medical authorities in London have de- 
clared their belief, that all the mischief done by wine in 
England is ndi done by the native wines, as first manulao- 
tured abroad, but bv the spirit put into the wine to suit the 
depraved taste of the Engli^, and to fit it for the London 
market. That the native wines of the continent do not 
usually produce intoxication. But even in Ekigland, wine 
drunkards are. by no means common. The drunkards that 
are found even in the highest ranks of life, are almost all 
of them brandy-drunkards. Ardent spirit is so ensnaring;, 
that as a genei^ rule it may be said, l^at in a very large 
proportion of Ihose who use it, moderation is imipossible. 
M^y dear Sir, jm talk about mod^tion i Total riMtnenoe 
is infinitely as wdl as better m bve^ respect That 
moderation scheme is such a treaoberous slippery ground te 
stand upon, tiiat for the sake of otherl, if not his own 
sake, no good man ought to set the exaii^re frying itv 
An^this is confirmed by tot yon 
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yourself, in your own letter, speak of tke mtemperanoe of all 
sailors as they get on shore. What is this but the dread*' 
ful consequence of the taste for ardent spirit, that they hare 
acquired by using it as an article of diet, shewing itself as 
soon as the discipline of the ship is removed ? But the 
stubborn tact is, that whenever it comes into use among 
any body of the people, it makes that body intemperate; 
If it gets at all into use in a regiment, it prevails enough to 
stamp that regiment with the character of intemperance. 

But setting aside intemperance, ardent spirit is not good 
for man in any quantity whatever. It directly saps the 
constitution, lays the foundation ofmany^ diseases, and 
shortens life. The first medical authorit^r in the world has 
been produced from Britain to prove this point. But if 
you could see, what { know that the Medical men of this 
presidency have seen, in the hospitals, particularly iu the 
general hospital for seamen, if you knew how many sea- 
men of this port the Chaplain has attended to the grave, 
solely from the use of ardent spirit, your very soul would 
recoil with horror, and you would shudder at the bare 
thought of writing or saying a word to recommend its use ! 

I am now prepared to give an answer to your first ob- 
jection, viz., that it is untair to require selt-deniai from 
the poor, wWle we require none from the rich. The an- 
swer to this is, that the Temperance Society does not 
portend to do away with the distinction between riches and 
poverty. It is the appointment of Providence in this worlds 
that riches are a passport to all comforts and enjoyments 
of life, and that poverty and privation are synonimous 
terms. If it has been proved to the poor man that ardent 
spirit is positively hurtful to him, that in any quantity 
whatever, it impairs his health and strength, and in the long 
run lowers the tone of his animal happiness ; that, besides 
this, it is so deceitful and ensnaring:, that it is almost sure to 
run into excess, and to murder him both in body and in 
bobI ; then it is his interest to abandon it for ever. A^d the 
^tteition, what the wealth of the rich man will or will not 
purchase, is quite beside the purpose, and has no rational 
^nexion with the subject. The rich man says to his poor 
nei^bour, I know that 'spirit drinking will be your bane, 
and curse, and misery ; anu not yours alone, but that of 
tkoosands jaore. Therefore I will agree to abandon anteat 
epiiit, if you will do Ae same, and we will join togetter in a 
■mety to put ardent spirit <nU of caate, Md to drive ri 
dean out of die ooantry. It ia finr your happiness to agree 
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to this proposal, aiSd if you do not, you many repent it for 
ever.^ What a senseless answer would it be, if the poor 
man were to begin arguing the point with his rich neigh- 
bour as to what his richess would purchase ? I might 
illustrate it thus: Suppose 1 have 60 pounds a year, 
and you have 50,000, and we agree to join together in a 
society by which we engage neoet to run into How 

utterly stupid would it be in me to come to you a few 
days afterwards and complain that for me to live upon 50 
H year cost me great selfAlenial, whereas your living upon 
^50,000, cost you no self-denial at all. Your evident 
enswer would be, “ My dear Sir, it is for your interest to 
keep out of debt ; and, however small your income may 
be, running into debt and ? icurring the horrors of a goal, 
will not mend the matter. As for question what in- 
dulgeiicies my <£^50,000 a year will buy, that is quite beside 
the purpose. And if you are so silly as to run into debt, 
because I am a rich man, when you are lodged in gaol, 
you will repent of it. So 1 advise you to stick by our 
anti-debt society, and live according to its rules.'^’’ This 
would be a full and fair answer on my part, to which 1 
could raise no rational objection. And so it is in the present 
case. If I ask the poor man to give up spirit, which is poi- 
son to his body and destruction to his soul, I am not there- 
fore bound in fair upright dealing, to give up wine which is 
neither t^e one nor the other! But I will admit this much, 
that though the*rich are not bound on the ground of justice, 
yet on the loftier ground of Christian charity, if it could 
be shewn that the poor man could not be kept from murder- 
ing himself with ardent spirit, any other way than by the 
rich giving up their wine ; and that this watUd do it; then 
I say on the ground of charity, it w^uld be the duty of the 
rich to say, “We will drink no wine while the world stand- 
eth, rather than ruin our brother and make him to of- 
fend.*” But the reason the true friendnof Temperance 
Soci^ies have not adopted this course, is, because they have 
no evidence that this is the case. They have put Temperance 
Societies on this footing, not for their own self indulgence, 
but because they honestly believe that the ewperience of 
the Societies waxtantrthem to expect that 

Temperance Societies wilf ftouriidi more extensively on this 
plan than on any other. By the last accounts from Ame- 
rica, they have twelve hnnwed thousand members of their 
Temperance Sooietie% 10,000 dealers have given np the 
trade, and many thousands distilleries hs^ been abandon- 
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ed. Moreover, all experience hae riiewn, tlbat whereveir 
there is a thriving Temperance Society; for every actual 
member that it contains there are at least six others more 
or less under its influence. Now, suppose only half these 
accounts be true, what glorious results are these. With such 
a noble spectacle as this before us, why should we despair? 
And surely we are warranted tb abide by their plan, rather 
than try any other of which we have had no experience! 
You say that our principle will fail, and that our ship wUl 
run aground.*^ Oh! my dear Sir! I hope not; for I verily 
believe that things are come to such a pass, that the pros*' 
perity of our country is suspended upon it. In these times, 
when so much political power is put into the hands of the 
common people, I verily believe that the prosperity of Eng- 
land will stand or fall with the temperance cause. 

AN ADVOCATE FOB TEMrERANCE SOCIETIES, 


BRONTE'S CANDID REPLY TO THE ADVOCATE FOR 
TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES.*” 


Dear Sir, — I have perused your reply to my letter on 
Temperance Societies with that attention which so mild 
and temperate an appeal to my understanding justly de- 
mands; but pardon me, when I candidly confess, that, not- 
withstanding the zeal and ability which you have displayed, 
and the high and talented authority which you have quoted 
in favour of that system you so strenuously advocate, my 
jud^rment and conviction, in oppositi6n to your views, re- 
main fixed and unaltq^rable. 

To support my opinion and prove an assertion so diame- 
trically opposed to your side of the question, it is neces- 
sary that I should oppose hearsay evidence, and partial statis- 
ments, by matters of stubborn fact, attested by practice 
and experience. 

Having been professionally associated with British sea- 
men for nearly thirty-three years, and having studied the 
naval history of our common country with becoming pride 
and admiration, I sensibly feel that my knowledge of the 
habits ' and the character of English sailors is entitled to 
some considerati^ and I do say, that whoever incautioils- 
ly letids an ear to that exclusive system wliich will deprive 
^liose brave but neglected men of so trifling an indulgence 
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w their grog^ sanctions by his vote an act of injustice and 
ingratitude, while he, who has witnessed the hardships en* 
dured by seamen in all the vicissitudes to which their 
eventful life is exposed, and must know the privations in- 
cident to a sea life, and yet can partp.ke of luxuries within 
his own reach, and deny one source of indulgence or enjoy- 
ment to those his less favoilred brethren, does not conform 
to that divine injunction which bids us do to others, as 
we would they should do unto us.**' Such a person's judg- 
ment is warped by prejudice, and buoyed up with the flat- 
tering hope of popular applause. He forgets what is due to 
seamen, and cannot with sincerity boast to be the sailor's 
friend. 

I have nowhere hazarded an opinion that ardent spirits 
really add to the strength « id vigour of the human body, 
but I do believe that a moderate allowance, diluted and 
served out with the customary restrictions, as practised on 
board all well regulated ships, is essential for the preserva- 
tion of health ; inasmuch as comfort, content, and cheerful- 
ness, dispel every tendency to gloom and discontent; and 
we are led to believe, that a happy state of mind is in uni- 
son with health while despondency preys on the human 
frame until disease and misery undermine the constitution. 

Need I call to mind the happy results of Captain Cook's 
benevolent system of naval rule, when the fiddle and 
dancot the grog and jovial song, passed merrilv around, in- 
lusing throughout a spirit of harmony and good will, while 
the health of the several cre^vs committed to the charge of 
that renowned seaman and navigator, was more remark- 
able than had hitherto been known. 

1 will enforce this argument by matters of fact within my 
own knowledge and experience. 

In 1807, 1 was junior officer on bo^d one of the Honour- 
able Company's Ships which conveyed to Madras the head 
quarters of 14th Regt. of Foot 509, officers, men, 

women, and children, which, together with 145 officers and 
seamen, made in all 654 souls. The grog system prcfvail- 
ed.-— Our pasi^e being out of season, occupied five months ; 
only one mau died, imd discipline, cohtent and good order 
were sustained tJbroughout the voyage.^ 

I have commanded several ships with upwards of 450 
men on board; have always pursued the same syirtem, and 
the sam^ happy issue has Wn the result, . ^ 

This is practice versus theory ; and allow me to ask if 
grog ever tended to di^rage the cowage^ disc^ine 'njg 
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patriotism of our gallant tars, who conquered off Cape St. 
Vincent, at the Nile and Trafalgar? Has their dauntless 
zeal and intrepidity been shaken in every peril to which 
their lives are exposed, when called either to defend their 
country's cause, or promote her welfare and prosperity, by 
sharing in common with mankind, the frailties from which 
none of us are exempt ? No,'‘ decidedly not. Any evils 

which have arisen from the abuse of grog on board ship, 
attach to those who have failed in support of well known 
rules and regulations. Drunkenness rarely happens on 
board a well disciplined ship, and excess to that extent 
which can be injurious to health, is impossible. Let us bear 
in mind the dreadful mutiny at the Nore, and be cautious 
how we meddle and interfere urith the habits of British sea- 
men. Trifling privations and neglect to their wants and com- 
forts, led to that lamentable revolt, which threatened to in- 
volve the Navy in ruin and disgrace, and shake the Stability 
of Old England to its very base. I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing my surprise and astonishment, that any class of 
men can advocate the abrogation of a just, a sim{)le, and a 
necessary indulgence, or that they can so heedlessly tamper 
with a system which has worked well. Surely they ought 
to know* the best and wisest policy, is to leave w^ell alone; 

Beyond the cases I have given in support of my argu- 
ment, the state and condition of the British Navy for the 
last thirty years, is a complete refutation of that idea so 
current amongst Temperance Societies, that a d:^ily allow- 
ance of grog is unwholesome, and I will venture to say that 
health has been better preserved throughout the Navy and 
the Honorable Company's Mercantile Marine, by a rela- 
tive comparison as to the number of human beings congre- 
gated in large masses on land and by sea. 

I will now examine^ the points of argument which your 
are of opinion prove your case. ^ 

As for the gin palaces, I do indeed consider them as 
disgraceful places of resort, where an evil spirit is poured 
dowii> and whence blasphemy and sedition are vomited 
forth. 

With regard to the exemplary effects produced by the 
Temperance Societies in the United Khigiom and Ameri- 
ca, no person can wish to detract from merit due to the 
zealous advocacy’ of tibat benevolence and humanity, which 
laid the foundation of those institutions. 

If is the folly and vanity, which has worked on that 
fouDdatio^ whi<^ 1 contend against. Th^ avcluHve sys- 
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iem which enjoins total abstinence on one side, and sanc- 
tions every indulgence on the other. 

If the soldier in India is deprived the use of all spiritu- 
ous liquors, what other beverage can he indulge inP 

Equally destitute is the sailor'^s case. Beer shops are 
without the reach of these classes.of our fellow subjects. 

However great and influential may be the opinion of Sir 
Astely Cooper and the 77 medical practitioners of Edin- 
burgh, I take leave to observe, that their argument is found- 
ed on the extremity of the horrible vice of habitual drunk- 
enness, and the train of wretchedness and misery which 
inevitably follows such a vicious life. Moreover, when they 
condemn the use of spirits, they sanction beer as a substitute, 
which can only be obtained f iTQUghout the United Kingdom. 

However, unless it can oe |>roved that such a numerical 
force of science and skill have had the benefit or practical 
experience amongst soldiers and seamen, and shared with 
them the toils and dangers incident to their profession by 
land and sea, such fire-side argument as they have pro- 
pounded will in no degree weaken my sentiments. 

In America, dram-drinking had reached such a dreadful 
length, that the enormity of the evil, induced the remedy, 
which I am glad to learn from you has had such a benefi- 
cial result. 

Extremes are dangerous. Then let the Temperance So- 
cieties act with more consistency and leavesoldiers and sailors 
to the care, protection, and guidance of those whose duty it 
is to watch over their welfare and prosperity, and who sure- 
ly are more able counsellors in all professional habits and 
associations than inexperienced folks can be, and who are 
impelled by the highest principles which the honour, and 

I irosperity of their professional character can inspire. Sure- 
y, T say, these guardians of their oIRrn and their country’s 
reputation are the best judges whether a moderate allow- 
ance of spirituous liquor is either subversive of discipiine, or 
injurious^to health ; whether temperance and sobriety are 
to be confounded with riot and intoxication, or whether the 
innocent are t5 suffer with the guilty. 

It is ar well known fact that brandy and water has fre- 
quently, and very generally, been recommended as a more 
wholesome beverage than wine or beer. 

As for the examples offered to my notice of .temperance 
ships, 1 have to observe that those who serve on board 
them, and subscribe to such arbitrary rules, as the respective 
ship-owners impose, aie b^jid to yield and obey ; .iNit I fear, 
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greatly to the discredit of the merchant service. There are 
many instances 'ivhere a great shew of virtue and morality is 
made subservient to the ready impulse of economy. But, in 
fact, such is the wide spreading mania for reform and innova- 
tion, that were a meeting of shipowners convened to con- 
sider the deleterious elfects of a salt meat diet at sea, the sub- 
stitute to be farinaceous food, economy would respond to the 
call, and honest jack then would be reduced to a diet alike 
in all respects to that which is issued throughout our pri- 
sons, and really there is more reason to condemn salt pro- 
visions than gi'og, in their relative effects on man's health 
and constitution. 

If wealth is a passport to all the comforts and enjoy- 
ments of life, and poverty is a barrier against such luxuries, 
why should arbitrary laws shut out from the poor thoso 
means of indulgence which the bouniitul hand of proyideuce 
has placed within their reach. 

Ardent spirits, under due control, are to the poor, what 
wine and other liquors are to the rich ; and while the one 
party pursue their social habits of enjoyment, as they feel 
inclined, so have the other party an equal right to an un- 
restrained source of pleasure and gratification. It requires 
but little reflection on this essential point of our argument, 
to show how fallacious must be every attempt to enforce to- 
tal abstinence, and how arrogant are the doctrines which 
pretend to dictate such extravagant terms to one portion of 
the community, without a shadow of right to maintain their 
cause, or any well grounded plea of necessity to urge the 
expediency of so partial a measure. 

The poor man may say he has been condemned unheard, 
and although he may not presume to define those insiduous 
snares which beset the^kigher classes of society througli un- 
restrained indulgences, yet he has heard they are not ex- 
empt from the pernicious evils which cling to a life of de- 
bauchery and excess, and will plead the urgency of consist- 
ent principles on both sides. “ A scorn of flattery and a 
seal for truth,'' should be our motto. 

Finally. It remains due io those principles, which I shall 
always endeavour to cherish and uphold, to assure you that 
my abhorrence of drunkenness and the vices which follow 
in the train of that evil propensi^, is as great as any other 
person's can be ; but as long as I command a ship, I will 
never consent to a system of privation on the^ one hand, 
without setting an example of extreme self denial myself, 
anct porttoning justice with an even hand. 
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I agree with you, that in this season of political clamour 
and excitement, it behoves every British subject to be vigi- 
lant. I do not, however, attach so much importance as you 
appear to do, to the rise or fall of the Temperance Societies, 
and the consequent stability or danger of the empire at 
large ; but I do verily believe, the ardent passion which 
now sways the multitude for reform or innovation, is fraught 
with extreme danger to the rights, the liberties, and inde- 
pendence of Great Britain, threatening to involve in one 
chaos of anarchy and revolution, the very basis of our glo- 
rious constitution ! 

Church and State, fame and glory, with all our boasted 
institutions, long guarded and TOverned by the transcendent 
genius of Britannia, and shie lded by the favour and protec- 
tion of Divine Providence, are placed in jeopardy by the 
daring attempts of an iiisiduous, and an agitating foe, which 
can only be frustrated by the happy union of loyalty and 
unswerving devotion to the best and truest interests of the 
British Empire. 

Let the standard principles of patriotism be the first and 
highest incentive ^o our public duties ; let us again unfiirl 
Nelson's immortal signal, and under its sublime and in- 
spiring impulse, repeat with heart and soul, England ex- 
pects every man will do his duty." 

Should you deem this letter worthy a reply, I beg to 
assure you, that I shall feel highly gratified by the favour 
of your further notice. My professional duties will have 
called me away from this Port ere I can have that pleasure, 
but your letter will be duly forwarded to my address, and 
shall meet with every candour and consideration. 

I request you will accept my best thanks for the frank and 
courteous manner with which you h^ve treated the subject 
of our dispute, which I hail as the surest pledge that the 
question at issue may be discussed with freedom and impais 
tiality. Should it ever fall to my lot to have the pleasure 
of receivfhg you as my guest on board ship, 1 feel every con- 
fidence that the long cherished habit of somal mirth and 
healthful recreation, which seamen when happy and con- 
tented indulge in, would win you to their cause, and con- 
vert you to that system of temperance and rational en- 
joyment urged and recommended by^ - 

Dear Sir, 

Your’s very truly, 

Bombay^ July lO^A, 1835. ‘ BBONTR 
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EEPLY TO BRONTE. 

My Dear Bronte. — Your earliest pleading for thr 
gfrog system is intended in kindness to the seamen ; but 
believe me, dear Sir, it is a pseudo-philanthropy, a mis^ 
taken kindness. They would be altogether stronger ^ kmt^ 
thier^ happier men without it. Moderation in spirits with 
that class of men has been proved to be a downright impos- 
sibility, and it is idle pleading for the advantages of an ino^ 
possibility, even if it could oe shewn that there was any 
real advantage in the use of ardent spirit. You talk of 
moderation on board ship being a security against the evils 
of spirit drinking, as if the men were ntwer to go ashore, 
and leave your ship. But they do go ashore and commit 
dreadful excesses, in consequence of the taste for ardhvt 
spirit acquired by the habit of using it on board ship. 
Then what avail is your ship discipline when the voyage is 
over and you h^ve perhaps discharged the men ? Can it be 
said that I am not the scaman‘*s friend, because I want 
to keep them from that which does them injury? Or is 
this “ not doing as 1 would be done^by?’' It may be 
meant in kindness, but nothing is more cnie/ than a false 
and mistaken indulgence. 

I am not a little amused at your calling your own expe- 
rience, in your own ship, fact and practice^ and getting rid 
of seven hundred ships and their experience by calling them 
all theory. But, my dear Sir, if you had the misfortune to 
run foul of one uf these 7U0 ships in a gale of wind, on a 
dark night, you would find to your cost tliat it was not a 
theoretical smp, but a solid, substantial, practical one. 
But there have been several temperance ships in this port, 
i myself conversed with the crew of one of them, and the 
man were as cheerful, happy, and contented as any grog 
d^kers in the world. Ana so far as I could judge by 
their outward appearance, truth obliges me to say, that 
they -looked incomparably ppore healthy. 

My dear Sir, you are pleased to style our side “ theory 
versus practice.^ But I think I can prove? to you that the 
theory is all on your side, and the practice is on ours iu a 
way you littte ^xpect.^ An old sea. captain said to me not 
long ago, that he ^ had been twentv years at and that 
lieKnew very weU that seamen. could not do without grog, 
for that a ship eould not be io well manned without it. 
And pray, my dSar Sir, iTepIied, let ine ask you one ques- 
md you ever' fairly try thes*- experiment for one whole 
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year, and command a Bhip upon the temperance priiic!|>Ic to 
see how it would succeed ? His answer was, “ No ; I 
never did.**’ Well then, my dear Sir, your experience"'i8 nil 
on one side of the question, A one-sided view of any ques- 
tion never forms a rational ground to go upon. And I will 
venture to say, that if I were to put to you the same ques- 
tion, you would be obliged to give me the same answer. 

* ITie Captains of the temperance ships, both of England 
and America, have tried both sides of the question ; you 
have tried only one. They know by experience what grog 
will do, as well as you. Probably some of the Captains of 
these 700 ships sailed upon the old grog system long be- 
fore you ever went to sea. 'Wierefore they are thoroughly 
a^uainted with your sidt of the question, but you know 
nothing at all of theirs from your own experience. And 
these Captains — one** and all-state that their ships are far 
better manned, and much safer without spirits than when 
they used to sail with them. KiA iioie owners oi cargoes 
and the underwriters are all of the same opinion. I have 
•a document now before me, in which it appears that a part- 
ner of the House 4 ^f Baring and Brothers, London, states, 
that they have continual complaints from their own agents 
on the continent that they can get no freight at all, as long 
as American temperance ships are in port. In Ams- 
terdam, for instance, they wrote to their agent to know 
why he had not obtained freight. His reply was" in the fol- 
lowing words : — ** There are ships commanded by temper- 
ance Captains, and while they remain, of^rs are made to 
lione others. And indeed I cannot find it in my heart to 
blame them, fpr we ourselves do the same ; we have of- 
ten walked over the decks of English ships to get to Ame- 
rican ships, because they are sailed on' the temperance 
principle.'” T hope the time is not far distant when you 
too, my dear Sir, w'ill be obliged to sail yoitr ship on the 
temperance principle in order to get a frei^t. 

I have another document, by which it appears that temper- 
ance ships may be insured one per cent, lower than all other 
ships. This is the opinion of merchants and tmderwriters 
on shore, that uuderstaiided their own interest, who are not 
themselves ineihbhrS of any Temperaftce Society. . ^ 
You have not, .dear Sir, shewn your usual candour in at- 
tributing merely parshnouiotiS motives to 700 Captains; not 
only without any proofs, but even agaidst strong circum- 
stantial proof to the eontrary:’^^An' address ftf the cdin- 
mittec of the Temperance Society to the state of New York 
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(noM^ lying before me) states the reasons of their conduct 
withjrresihitible strength of argument. After describing, as 
yo1i justly say, the frightful staie^ into M'hich the whole 
nation had fallen, the address proceeds to say, “ The hideous 
vice was unceasingly talked against, preached against, pray- 
ed against, and legislated against, hut all in vain. An infant 
could as easily stop the cataract of Niagara, as these meana 
could the raging of intemperance. The doetrino of moderor 
tion was found utterly useless. Every body prated niodera-"^ 
tion and preached it, and professed to practice it, hut moder|r 
tion was found imposnihle. Moderation in theory always 
ended in drunkenness in practice. But, we bless God, that 
the expedients to arrest and turn this burning tide were not 
all exhausted. We bless him there was one which himiaa 
wisdom had not yet conceived, which was destined by llm 
Almighty to exert a power that should arrest the march of 
the destroyers. Total obstineuce was that power, &c.” 

Hundreds of men of first rate talent, had turned tlie 
W'hole energies of their minds, and bent their M'hole soul to 
the subject, and all had come to the conclusion, Unit nothing 
could save the utter ruin of their country but a universal 
combination to put ardent spirits utterly out of emte^ to 
labor to make every American^ whether on laud or on the 
sea, hate and abhor the very name of s]>irits, and to do 
nothing to redeem them from shame and disgrace. All 
schemes, ’*«hort of this, M^cre driven away like chaff’ before 
the hurricane. When then, 700 Captains acted upon this 
principle, the only principle, that could save their country. 
Surely, dear Sir, it is not fair to attribute to them selfish 
and interested motives. 

Dear Sir, you surely misunderstaifd Sit Astley Cooper. 
He says not one w'ord about the immoderate use of ardent 
spirit. He says, “ Ardent spirits are j)oison^ and I never 
suffer them to come into my houae^ for I consider them evil 
spirits.^ Did he then by these words mean to recommend 
tm moderate use of poison. 

But to retui*n to your experience, dear Sir. You have 
Bot. had the one hundredth part the experience of aadora' 
deaih keda that I have had. Oh ! I could tell yon a ^e 
on tide aubjeet, »t which your very soul would sicken. Nfgfat 
after night I have attended to the grave, the last remains of 
the sailoreof this port, almost all of them young enough to 
be my childreiii though I am by no means an old 

with soarpe on exception, every case is ouliig to ardent 
qiibite* 5 - ■ 
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And after all, dear Sir, what is the nature of your expe 
rieiice in this matter. Young sailor boys of 18 or 20 jC)^rs 
of age, the flower of our British youth, present themselves 
on the quay to be hired, and after ruiiiiiiig the gauntlet of 
the grog system, some seven or ten years (I s}>eak of the 
majority of them) they go and die in a hospital, while yet 
they have scarce attained the prime of life, and you hear 
more about them. And their places are filled up by a 
hew generation of British youths who crowd around the 
Captains for employment. f>«?ar Sir, you talk about grog 
and dancing to the fiddle. I am not afraid to cliallenge you 
to this experiment. You shall take twenty of our English 
l)oys, and let ten of them learn to drink spirits and let the 
otlj^ ten nctv^r touch it; an ^ I am not afraid to venture 
all^iat 1 am wortli, that the water-drinkei-s will be merrier^ 
lighter of heart, and lighter of limb; that they will dance 
to your very lieart’s content, and continue to dance for 
years after the grog-drinkers have drunk themselves into 
their graves. 

I am, &c. 

A TEMPEBANCK ADVOCATE. 

BR01fTE''s FAREWELL ADDRESS TO THE ADVOCATE FOB 
TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 

My friend the ‘‘ Advocate for Temperance Societies,’* 
will I hope accept my apology for the long silence I have 
preserved since I #aR iPavored with his last letter. — The fore- 
going pages will shew a zealous undertaking, and plead 
in my behalf^ whilst to use a sailor'^s phrase, I have been oc- 
cupied at my daj^ work, bringing up my log, and will now 
endeavour to bring up the leeway. Although Bronte sus- 
tained some apparent damage through the raking fire to which 
he lay exposed, he is now enabled to resume the action, and 
while he has a shot in the locker, he will never strike ! 

No ! the ardent spirits of Iris devoted crew hid defiance 
4o the few ill directed broadsides from the Temperance 
exclusive,’’’ and renew their fire under the flag of “ Mode- 
ration, until the steady aim of practice and experience shall 
silei^ce their adversary, grapple with him, and board him in 
the smoke of his obnoxious system. Now to be serious, every, 
account which h^reaclied me of the conduct of teinpeiv 
ance ship^s cj^ews, friliy proves that they serve under a, 
forced system, and are cpnsequently discontented ; tbe^r are 
merely governed by temporar}^ control ; their conversion is. 
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only for time present, and their old habits still cling to 
them* 

The argument urged by my correspondent, as to the be- 
nefit of relative insurance, is a mere report. I never hoard 
of any such distinction, and can assure him the ship Victory 
under my command was insured for her voyage to Bombay 
and fro, upon the lowest terms, and no question was started 
as to her being a temperance sliip or not. llie Temperance 
Advocate has allowed his zeal to get the better of his judg 7 
ment, and his prejudice to be warj)ed beyond the reach of 
his usual candour and liberality, by his uiigcinu'ous suppo- 
sition that time and circumstances will induce a change iu 
iny opinions, that the luring chance of gain and sellisli con- 
sideration, shall compel Bronte to surrender the rights %f 
seamen to serve himself. ,, 

‘‘Hope told a flattering tale,'*' but T trust the visionary ideas 
of my temperance friend will speedily take flight and sour 
beyond those earthly things, which like “the baseless fabric 
of a vision, leave not a wreck behind." 

With reference to Sir Astley Cooper, who forbade the use 
of ardent spirits from under his roof; and denominated them 
as poisonous, did he at the same time prohibit the use of 
wine, liquers, and beer ? 

The Temperance Advocate sneers at iny experience, and 
tells of others who can boast of a longer term. Ood help them! 
for they must be grey headed, feeble, and old ; they must 
verge bn that limit of servitude, when, as some waggisli folks 
declare, men assimilate to the character of old women i 

By way of example, the Advocate cites his own e.xperi- 
ence, dying scenes, and deathbed c<;5*fe.ssi^s! and what 
do these amount to? A few iu proportion of the vast num- 
ber of seamen who touch at the port of Bombay, w’orn out by 
a train of debauchery and di'^ease, contracted through a 
series of evil contamination on shore; the miserable victims of 
that vice and intemi>eraiic^fostered by pernicious habits and 
vile associations, when let loose from good order, moderation, 
and wholesome^ discipline on board ship. The sailor thus 
beeometiha ready prey to drunkenness and dissi}>?itiou ; While 
negllicted and rorlorn, he riots and revels without contrdl 
until at last worn out, he seeks a .hospital asylum, and 
unburthens his conscience to his spiritual and consoling 
frieml. — ^The origin of such misery takes root on sliure, and 
there the evil should be rooted out.* 

* ** When a seaman is imid off frmn a ship of war, or leaves a merelisnt vem\, he 
■tepe at ^nee into a m^e orUfe totally dastmilaT Trum that which he may have iiecn 
kadins tor yean past. The man who yesterday was under the strictest discipline, 
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The zeal and fidelity of my friend the Advocate to the 
liigh calling of his own profession, is iny j)lea of justifica- 
tion for an ardent love and attachment to in me, and 1 trust 
he will pai’doii me wdien I again recoumicnd him to confide 
the care and management of soldiers and sailors to those 
who are their lawful superiors, and who can best appreciate 


and subiect to the most ri]?orou8 control, to-day finds himscir entirely master ofhis 
own ivill. The same person who, an liour>^ago. neither ate nor drank, slept nor 
awoke^nay, it may be almost said, thought nor acted, but at the bidding ul another, 
now discovers himself cast wholly upon the resources ot his own mind for every thing 
that 18 iieedlul^o keep him in existence. There is no system of superintendence fur 
the sailor, when he is out of his regular employment in a ship, whilst, arising Irom the 
very nature of his calling, there is no one who is so incapable of looking aUer him. 
self: there is no piping the hammocks up. nor piping to dinner on •ihore. 

considoniig the general chaructet - the English seaman, it will be useful to 
trai^him irom the earliest period of lift 'i.it intelligence be^^ins to dawn upon the 
iniiid. IL may be asked, whnt kind of p^ rsonU it that is usually allured by the at. 
trartioiisof a sea life?— for attractioiH it certainly has tor many. Is it one who in 
childhood discovers a disposition easy to be controlled, whether by the mild sway of 
reason or by the Imrslier appeal to chasiisement 1 Is it one who in boylioud is fearful 
to break Ins bounds at school, or reluctant to join in any of those puerile thouuh of. 
ten dangerous enterprises in which boys often engage 1 Is it one who, in incipient 
manhood, would willincily place himself under the restraints of society for the sake 
of the advantages which flow from conformity to its usages!— No. Me who makes 
choice of the toilsome and eventful profession of a sailor, is generally one of quite a 
clifrorent stamp. It is one who desires a life of perpetual change — one wli/> longs to 
visit distant and extraordinary se^es— one who loves danger for its own sake — 
whose restless mind seeks a fresh impulse in every novelty, and who has the pride of 
a perilous calling mixed up with tli4flrsi and warmest affections of ids heart. Now, 
when the natural disposition of such a person becomes strengthened by association 
with those whom he finds on board, and confirmeii by the education tbnt a ship is 
sure to proved, what sort of being is produced and set afloat amid the storms of life ? 
It is one who, if plsced in a ditficulty, will find you preseoce of mind and energy to 
overcome it— if shown a danger, will find you the courage to meet it— or if presented 
with an object of beauty or wonder, will regard it with alt the enlhosiasm of genuine 
admiration. 

** Hut if with all this, he is taken out ofhis peculiar element, and cast adrift on the 
world, it is surely nut surprising that he is not found possessed of the conimojiest pru< 
deuce or foresight in thf ordinary aflhlrsof life; you will discover him to be eager for 
stimulating objects, wnhoat a single particle of reflection in the head, or a solitary 
principle in the heart, that might tend to rescue him from passive yielding to riotaad 
sensuality. The dispositions of seamen when on shore are well known to be impro. 
vident, and their habits for the most part thoughtless and evil; their liability to be 
drawn into vice is great,— their power to resist temptation small. They consider the 
consequences of error to be insignificant, because they believe the remedy to lie in 
their being able to get to sea again, where they vgpuld fain hope, as the lessening land 
fades firom their view, to lose «ght also of those days of intoxication and nighte of 
f excess, which in spite of themselves recur to their mind at tiroes; and that the first 
spray which dashes over their weather-beaten features, as the ship shapes her course 
oittr the broad ocean will wash out the memory of the ofi-vtola|^ ralm of decency, 
the oft-dihpised laws of man, and the oft broken commandments of their Maker. It 
is true, the man's circumstances change and materially chaqfe for the time, the 
heart remains the same, aud he carries with him to the num distant comambf the 
earth, and puts into practice whenever the opportunity oeeim, the lessons hh^ 
learned in the larger seaports of his native land. 

** The general dindoet ofseoiaen Is not to be mistaken by thoas wboUve in the neigh, 
homhoode to which they nsusUy remit. The company tint most of them ace dispomd 
to seek, and that few tore aU^e (If willing) toavold, is of the towest and worst descrip- 
tion ; their rarelemnem m it respects money, is proverbial.— thsIrtiiteiDperaiice aiiaoat 
a mailer of course,— their deportment vain end foolisb,— their manlier overbearing and 
turbulent, and their language profiuic and ribald. The worst parts of a aail^s eha. 
lacimpredomiiMite when he is placed in ecdiiudy dreuaiMa&eei oa shorn; the beet 
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their habits and their necessities ; such meddling and inter- 
fering Mith naval and military customs, and the principles 
which involve subordination, can do no good, and may be 
productive of nnu'h harm. The Victorj' is a temperance 
ship, under every just and liberal construction of that term; 
as sncli 1 shall endeavour to preserve her. Temperance is 
moderation, and when the too rigid advocates of those st>- 
cieties pervert that interpretation, and construe it into total 
ahstiufmoe^ their own conscience will tell their inconsist- 
ency, and proclaim, \idth the folly and inutility of the at- 
tempt, the weakness of their unaerstandiug. 

'Vhis farewell address to the Advocate lor Temperance 
Si>cieties, on his e,vcluitive fiotio?is and speculative ideas^ 
will convince him that he cannot convert the staunch friend 
and adherent to acknowledged rights, undoubted claims, ajffd 
the resources of rational enjoyment. 1 lien, dear Mr. Advo- 
cate, let us leave well alone, and with mutual good will 
and cordiality, bid each other farewell ! 

BRONTE,^ 

Madras^ September^ 1835. 

OPINION OF COUNSEL. 

Copy of CounseVs Opinion in the case of the H, C. ship 
^Thomas Coutts^ relative to the seamen takeri by H. J/. 
ship Glasgow^ from the H, C. ship Thmnas Coutts* 

Ist. Whether the Lieutenant of His Majesty'^s ship Glas- 

♦ # 

■ide of it is seen when lie fall* into peculiar sitiiatloiit si *ea. Itis in llie hattlr, or the 
storm, or when ilie khip is ui danger of wreck, tliHl parts <>r the KnglUli 

■iinrit'*s character are developed; whilst to compare the strailiueas and cool di'tKnuihstion 
of his conduct at such times, with the hrase and I'evenNh tenor of his hehaviour in the midst 
of reveirr on shore, it issrarcely roiiceivsble how such opposite qualities can possibly 
combine In the same individual "^United Service Journai, 

*• By the General of the Fleet, Sir William Penn, a. d., 1654 That every person 
that shall blasplieme the name of God, or awear, or be drunk on board any ship of 
the fleset, whether the said person belong to the shore, or to any merchant ship or 
vessel, shall be punished alter this manner, via., for every such offence, he aliall pay 
BVeahilliags, or tiveliity pounds ofsugar, which is to be converted to tlie use of the 
alekaod wbundedoftbeship where suchanoflibnee shall hr: coinmitled; and in caw 
bf non payment thereof, the parly offending to suffer twenty stripes on the hare back, 
to begiven'him with the whip wherewith otfenders in such or the like cases arc usu- 
sUypanMIied.’* . . ^ 

Swearing and drunkenness are so Wrictly forbidden, and guarded against on 
board the Royal Williom, Captain Ireland, now in th^roarls, that not one instance, 
of 10 prevalent an offence among seamen, has occuned throughout the passai^. 
Every seaman drinks his grog at the tub, and good order prevails throughout the 
EeyA William, highly creditable to all on board from stem to stern. 


• See page 9 * 
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g<m was justified in acting in the manner he did, and if not, 
what remedy the owners of the Tfiomas Coutts can resort 
to, for an indemnity P and, 

2d- Whether on any future occasion the officers of the 
Company's ships can resist the right claimed hy His Ma- 
jesty's omcers to come on hoard and ask the men to volun- 
teer, and take any and what steps to prevent a repetition 
of the evil practised in the present case ? 

Opinion . — We think an o^cer of His Majesty's navy 
cannot justify the coining on board the Company's ships, 
without the consent, and against the will of the coininander 
of such ships, for the purpose of endeavouring to procure 
volunteers, this case is distinguishable from that of coming 
on board for the purpose of 'mpressing seamen who have 
already agreed to enter into ihe service of the navy, w^hich 
may periiaps be governed by ditfereiii principles. 

In this particular case we think no action could be main- 
tained with any probability of success ; for however unjusti- 
6j|ble the conduct of the Lieut, may have been, and in our 
opinion was, we think the subsequent circumstances (viz., 
the commander of the ship Thomas Coutts allowing his 
men to be mustered) may amount in law to a sufficient con- 
sent, to take away ml ^nedy by an action of trespass. 

Signed) W, G. Adam, 

1st July^ 1823. Stephen Lushington, 

N. C. Tindal. 

(A true copy,) 

Jno. P. Filher. 

King^s Jrms^Yard^ 22d Dec.<, 1824. 

Beyond the grievance to which the above opinion refers 
there exists to the present day an arbitrary and a very un- 
just law which compels the Master of a merchant vessel to 
receive the refuse of seamen, invalids, butcMts, good or bad, 
from his Mi^esty's squadron, u|K>n terms Rotated by some 
act of Parliament, which was neither goremea hy a 
spirit of justice or humauity, %nd is unfair and illiberid 
to the men themselves, as well as to those who hare obliged 
to receive them. 

It has occurred twice in this very roadfi^tead, that sea- 
men, under the denonaiitation of invalids^ have b«sea:seiit on 
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board ships ready for sea, their cargoes complete, their 
crew eflicieiit, and with a space left, barely sufficient for 
the ship'^s company; yet the Commanders have in m 
measure, been forced to receive a number of such intruders^ 
and, in ignorance of their character, have been obliged 
to add to the care and responsibility which devolves upon 
themselves by an additional number of hands, not only use- 
less, but likely to become very troublesome ; for who are so 
incorrigible as this class of idlers, especially if they really 
are the turn out of a man of ward’s crew; among the number 
of one these divisions, was a master's mate, and a degrad- 
ed officer is about the worst of characters one may by chance 
have to deal with.* 

Now, in the face of this absurd act of parliament, I do 
say there is a course of justice, and a line of policy, marked 
out by that system which is both liberal and expedient 
which renders the repeal of this legislative enactment ab- 
solutely necessary, and this revision is justly due to the 
Merchant Service, as well as to seamen who are invalided 
from the Navy. The passage of such men should be secur- 
ed by open tender and contract on the same principle and 
practice as governs the usage which provides for a similar 
class of men from the King's or 1d|e Company's army, in- 
stead of which, these neglected m^ are sent on board ship 
without any surety for their comfort or convenience, against 
the consent of the Commander, and entirely dependent on 
his will or caprice. Besides this, the remuneration for such 
passengers is not adequate, but is most arbitrary and 
unjust. 

I b^g to bo understood as casting no reproach on the 
naval government abroad. The duty which this obnoxious 
measure forces upon naval officers is repugnant to their 
own judgment and discretion, but they must obey, and 
we are forced to yield. 

The following letters from Captain E. P. Brenton, au- 
thor of a ‘‘ Naval History of Great Britain," in reply to some 
suggestions the| I ventured to urge, and which, I regret to 
Say, the gallant Captain omitted any farther notice of, con- 
tain ' the ideas of that experienced and talented Officer 
on the important point to which the foregoing opinion of 
counsel refers, and other subjects which I have elsewhere 
made comments upon. 

* Tlis Ll«xt«nsiit ft|iprisedtbe Commimderto whom be committed this charge* 
mat due ^sUance emd cautioii orer tbie OfBcer*!i babiu were necemar j. 

X 
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' The facts relating to East Indiamen, referred to an 
error in his naval history, in the 3d vol. p. 329, where the 
merit of putting Admiral Sercey, and five French frigates 
to flight, by five Indiamen, is awarded to Captain Lennox, 
instead of Captain Farquharson, of H. C.S. Alfred^ to whom 
that daring and skilful enterprize is entirely due. 

To Captain C. Biden^ 

H, C. S. Princess Charlotte of Wales, 

“ Sib, 

I be^ to return you my sincere thanks for the honor of 
your obliging letter of the 14fth instant, which want of 
time alone has prevented my answering sooner. 

Your remarks are so just that 1 trust the day is not 
very far distant when you ^ <11 see them all embodied in 
the naval history of England. The facts aftbrding addi- 
tional proof of the seamanship and exemplary conduct of 
bur East Indiamen shall be carefully noted. The act of 
Parliament respecting the prohibition of these ships hoisting 
ing a naval Ensign, I have not seen, though 1 have heard of it, 
and should be much obliged if you could point it out to me 
that I may refer to it. It shall not pass without a very 
strong observation in my next volume (the 4th) now iii 
the press. ^ 

I have not yet heard from my Bookseller that you had 
done me the honor to place your name as a Subscriber for 
two copies of my work. If you are not already provided 
with them, I will order them to be sent to you at the 
subscriber's price. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your obliged and obedient servant, 

(Signed) Enw. P. BRENTON, Captain, 

Royal Navyr 

Park Lane^ January 17M, 1825. 

To Captain C. Biden. 

« Sikf 

I was honored with your obK^ng letter of the 21st iast.^ 
and am so^ Uiat want of time has prevented Qiy replying 
earlier to its various contents. The act of Parliament is 
very acceptable, and shall be mentioned with a suitable 
comment in the 4th volume ; also the shameful practice 
of taking the seaxhen iifbm the Indiamqa when aWoad, 
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ill war only^ but also in times of profound peace, when 
snpernumaries might so easily be procured and sent to 
India to fill up the complements of the ships of war. I have 
ever been a determined enemy to impressment, and Shall 
never alter my opinion. I do not mean to say that state 
necessity might under certain great emergencies be pleaded', 
but until fair means of obtaining seamen for the navy have 
been resorted to, I would never consent to the violation of 
their rights. 

“ I shall be very glad to inspect the patent fid, but know 
not whether I shall have time before the 2d of February, 
(Wednesday next,) when I shall probably be in the city, 
Should business or pleasure lead you to this end of London 
I shall be very happy to have the honor of seeing and con- 
versing with you. 

I remain Sir, 

Your most obliged humble servant, 

(Signed) Edw. P. BRENTON,^ 
Park Lane^ January 26^A, 1825. 


POSTCRIPT. 

What remedy is now available to counteract 

THOSE EVlts as heretofore SET FORTH AND EXEMPLI- 
FIED? I have very high authority for stating, that it is in 
the power of the supreme civil and judicial governments rf 
India, to open the high Court of Admiralty within their 
jurisdiction, at all times and seasons. If this boon is com- 
patilde with their high office, it will be hailed with grati- 
tude by the mercantile community, a prompt and summary 
means of jurisdiction, a ready, sure, and certain mode of 
obtaining redress under every aggravated case of oppression 
or misrule on the one hand, and of mutiny or insubordi- 
nation on the other, at once diraified in every Judicial 
character, and effectual in expediency and example, will 
root out the evils that still prevail, and heal with a salut- 
ary reviaon, the mischief and wanton aggression which now 
hastens the condition of the merchant service to a serious 
and an alarming crisis. 

* My motives throughout this publication are chiefly direct- 
ed to such prooft of the daring evils which involve the meV- 
[ohant service in. great difficulty and danger, jealous as laib 

the well earned <lmracter and reputation of a large ma- 
jority of that hi^ch'^of our imtional greatness and prpi^r- 
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y®t I conceive the surest foundation for removing the 
faults > which still pervade a portion of that profession- 
al branch, is to shew forth every known error, every well 
attested grievance. Therefore, without any comment from 
my pen, 1 shall add the cogent reasoning on the same subject 
from the pages of a most useful, interesting, and ably con- 
ducted periodical ; but, at the same time, 1 cannot refrain 
from placing, by way of contrast to the folly and imbecility 
of command as quoted by the Editor of that journal, a few 
brilliant touches of noble conduct, a summary of those bright 
and imperishable deeds which skill and intrepidity have 
proclaimed to an admiring world. History records in glow- 
ing colours the services performed through a long series of 
talented seamanship displayed by the maritime service of 
the Honourable East India Oempany, by private ships. 
West Tiidiamen, Guineainen, and others, that I need only 
point out as examples for en?ulation and zeal, the admira- 
We precision and celerity by which many skilful naviga- 
tors have traversed, through ocean's vast^ and waved old 
England's flag in every sea and 'mid every clime, while ar- 
dent courage and intrepidity, united with consummate skill, 
place on record the repulse if the French Admirals Sercey 
and Linois, the gallant exploits of Commodore Wilson, 
Captain Barrett of the^ Cumberland^ West Indiaman, 
the Windsor Castle^ packet, and the distinguished skill 
and bravery of Captain Hugh Crow, of the Will^ a Guinea- 
man, and conspicuously revert to the skilful and resolute 
defence made against a superior force by Captains Ja- 
mieson, Meriton, and Larkins of the Honorable Company's 
Service. Whilst humakitv, blended with every one of 
these enviable qualiflcatioiis, has recorded on the tablet of 
fame, the noble services of Captain Patton of the Honorable 
Company's ship Ocean^ who under every trial of danger and 
difficulty, when wrecked on the island Kalateain the Pacific 
Ocean, evinced the utmost fortitude and resolution on 
that barbarous shore, surrounded by savages in a state 
of incessant and daring hostility, yet his admirable presence 
of mind and perfect system of ^scipline, rescued the W'hole 
of the Ocean's crew, and under Divine protection, rest^ed 
them in safety to their native land.*, , 

*TheH.€. a Ocm«a»0Det>fthe lix lndiwiien^whicbpcniicd Admiril Scrc^. 
Cfipta^n J. Earquharson, with ipreat preMPce oTmind* diaplared the flag of a Vice Ad- 
miral of the Blue, apd oadb ship, following bis noble example, hoisted the nopal enniffn 
and and the gallant Captains’ emniated each other In puisuit of a flying 

enemy. Shortly after this evint, the Oee&n was wrecked, and the ea* 

caped the tame disastcc. IlMse oeeurveiiees look place in January nS7. 
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Captain Weathrall of the ship Prince^ Blucher^ |yaved 
from impending destruction, near 400 men, women and 
children of his Majesty^s 78th Regiment, wrecked in the 
Frances Charlotte^ and cast aw'ay on the barren rock, Pre- 
paris, in the Bay of Bengal, l^he Blucher lost her masts 
and boats and narrowly escaped the same fate. 

Thus the persevering, arduous, and most honourable ser- 
vices so ably and successfully performed by Captain 
Weathrall, met the highest reward man can hope to attain 
in this world. 

The Honourable Company's ship Kenty when destroyed 
by fire, presents a remarkable instance of fortitude and re- 
signation on that melancholy occasion, when the ladies, 
on board, the genuine source of our country's pride and 
glory, shewed what courage and devotion can be evinced 
under the gonial influence of those amiable virtues which 
adorn the female character. 

How resolutely Colonel Fearon, who commanded the 
troops, and Captain Cobb of the Kcnt^ did their duty, was 
proved by the preservation of order and control throughout 
their perilous situation, and the miraculous interposition 
of timely succour by the happy aid rendered by the Carn^ 
bria^ Captain Cook, and the Caroline^ Captaiji Bibby. 
Their meritorious exertions are beyond all praise, and 
by the union skill, firmness, and presence of mind, 569 
souls were rescued from a cruel death and a watery grave !* 

Captain D. Warren of the ship Boyue^ by admirable 
skill saved the crew of aFrench lugger, 17 persons, who were 
in imminent danger* — Louis XVIIl, conferred an Honorary 
Cross and Medal on Captain Warren, — ^but, notwithstand- 
ing this proof to Captain Warren of whut seamen can do, 
he was doomed to witness their character, when in com- 
mand of the Exmouth, tarnished by revolt and mutiny. 

Captain Barclay of the ship Lord Hungerford^ in 1 817, 
cut down a ringleader in the most daring act of mi||iny, and 
thus saved all under his command from a desperate and san- 
guinary conflict^ where the number arrayed being ten to one, 


• Ccmoos CoiwciDBFca— When the Kent Tndiaman was on Are in the Bay of 
Biscay, tl^ second in command, the present Ueuteiiant.ColoiieIMacOreeror* when all 
hope of velief had expired, wrote a letter describing their situation, which he enclosed 
in a bottle, and committed to the deep. Soon after his providential escape, and re- 
turn to England, he was appointed to the command of the 03d Highlanders, then 
stationed at Bar badoca, to which place he proceeded immediately. Before hiaanWal, 
or soon after It, the iflentical bottle was picked up by one of the men of the 03d on the* 
coaet .Qf the Island, and its contents brought to the very man who had wilttea 
tbeiilk:— 1834. 
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ean only be subdued on such occasions by the energetic dii^ 
play of well timed severity.* 

Captain Tucker of the ship Sarahs nobly seconded by 
his passengers and officers, quelled a fierce and bloody 
minded mutiny, one killed and three wounded, asserted the 
supreme command, and told in fearful characters the fatal 
consequences of so dread a crime.-f- 

The journal to which I have alluded, is the Naval 
and Military Gazette for April 4th and 18th 1835. 

“We are glad to find that the subject of the appointment 
duties, &c., of the Channel Pilots is likely to be brouglit 
before Parliament this Session, and we sincerely hope that 
some useful amendments will be made in the present system 
of Pilotage. As 'connected with this question, we some 
time since called the attenti<'ii of the elder brethren of the 
Trinity House to one of the clauses of their Charter, in 
whicli it is especially and expressly directed^ that all Mas- 
ters and mates of our merchant vessels should undergo 
examinations before the elder brethren, touching their 
qualifications as seamen and pilots, previous to their being 
received in these capacities on board any merchant ship 
belonging to the United Kingdom. How, or when so im- 
portant a regulation fell into desuetude, we are at a loss to 
know, and we now earnestly call on those Members of the 
Legislature, who have so properly undertaken to bring the 
subject of Pilotage before the public, to cause to be revived 
forthwith this old and excellent law. We appeal with con- 
fidence to the Ofiicers of our Navy, wdio have had charge 
of convoys during war,, to confirm the necessity of the 
Masters of merchant vessels undergoing examinations pre- 
vious to their being entrusted with the lives and properties 
of others. We have ourselves seen abundant proofs of the 
total un worthiness^ of numei*oas Masters of our merchant- 
men for these situations, and, as one or two examples of 
this sort are fresh in our recollection, w'e will briefly relate 
them. We remember, when returning to England, with a 
convoy of fifty or sixty vessels from Oporto, in the year 
1814, when the American cruisers were immeroui^n the 
Bay of Biscay and in the entrance of the ChanniS, and 
^lien the Commodore in consequence deemed -it his duty to 
take every care that the convoy kept together, and as we 
met with adverse winds^ and had a long pas^ge, he made 

* Gapliiin Barclay, « pawerftil man, wviRtdi tht mutineer's arm at ene Uow, and 
tlic rail of the crew fled forward in dismay and sul^leetion. 

- 'I' I could cite fifty instances of skill, eour^, and Ujianiy fbrtitade; Uie abofs m 
Only adduced sairaninent cases, a^t mfejji^DatenH^ and 
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the Masters bring to him their log books and ships\jreck-^ 
onings oecasioiially, when the weather was fine, and neveir 
were there seen such productions ; some of the vessels be- 
ing l)y their calculations more than teii decrees out of their 
longitude, and above two degrees out of their latitude also; 
for we had thick weather sometimes for many days to- 
gether ; and we recollect further, that the Masters of four or 
five of the convoy being ill could not come to the Commo- 
dore’s ship, upon which he sent an officer to examine the 
reckoning of their vessels, and to point out to them their 
position on their charts. But this was next to impossible, 
as their charts were torn and covered with grease and filth; 
nor had they any instruments wherewith to measure the 
distances upon them ! and when asked l)y the Officer how 
they could possibly navigate their vessels in this manner, 
they replied very indifferently, “ OA, we nemr sail 
convoy^ find then ive follnw the Commodore / In confir- 
mation of the ignorance of some of these Masters, the first 
land we made was the south coast of Ireland, near Cape 
Clear, and for ten days and upwards previous to our mak*- 
ing it, the weather had prevented our following up the prac- 
tice of correcting the reckonings of the convoy, and conse- 
quently there w'ere many of tliem as much at a loss as ever 
to know whore they were. As we stood on upon the star- 
board tack, with the wind about soutli cast, bringing the 
land abaft the beam, we observed one of the convoy, a ship, 
bear round up, and steer away about N. N. W. ! This was 
instantly reported to the Captain, wdio was the Commodore, 
who ordered signals of recal to be immediately made ; but, be- 
fore they could be hoisted, six or seven other vessels had done 
the same, and hud begun to let out their reefs and set their 
studding sails \ On examining the convoy list, we discover- 
ed that all these vessels were bound to . Liverpool or Bris- 
tol ; upon which, as the signals of recal were not ol)eyed or 
even answered, the Captain ordered the signal t<^,l>e made 
for the convy to bring to, and to disregard the motions of 
the Commodore, when we turned the hands up to make 
sail, and absolutely chased these vessels for several miles 
before we could overtake them, nor would any of them, 
bring to, until we were within shot, and had fired over them 
Beveral times ; and then on coining alongside and hailing to 
know what they meant by such conduct, they each coolly 
replied, ‘ Going, Sir,-r-gfoi^ the land to be 

ihaCa the Land’s End ; UV This example (and 

which we have deUwed, we pledge ourselves to the 
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strict correctness of in every point) must fend to show the 
absolute necessity of establishing some regulations for mak« 
ing all Masters and Mates also, of our merchant vessels, 
undergo an examination before they be suffered to take 
charge of ships, in a manner similar to that which is prac- 
tised in France ; for, when it is borne in mind, as we have 
observed, that not only the properties, but the lives also, of 
his Majesty's subjects are thus placed at the mercy of so 
many ignorant persons, we cannot sufficiently impress on the 
legislature the propriety of taking measures for the correc- 
tion of these serious evils— evils, by which hundreds, and 
even thousands of human beings have been sacrificed, par- 
ticularly in ships carrying emigrants. And we remember, 
further, one instance, wher three hundred brave fellows 
were, from the ignorance and incapacity of the Master of a 
transport, lost on our own shores, when returning home 
from the army in the Peninsula. This melancholy event 
arose solely from the want of skill in the Master ; first, in 
anchoring his ship in an improper situation, there being no 
pilot on board ; and, secondly, in not taking the proper 
precautions, such as every seamen w’ould have taken, on 
seeing a gale of wind coming on, by striking the masts, &c., 
whereby this ill-fated vessel drove from her anchors in the 
night, and three hundred souls met a watery grave! 

It has been with great truth observed by one of the 
most able of our cotemporaries, that ‘ in a maritime coun- 
try every thing that^is calculated to preserve her shipping, 
or to insure the lives and safety of her seamen, is a subject 
of the very first importance.' To effect this great object 
by giving better protection to the lives of our brave sailors, 
as well as of all those w'ho may be embarked, with them in 
our merchant ships, there can be no measure more absolute- 
ly required than that which we again called attention to in 
one of our recent numbers, namely, that of causing tile mas- 
ters, and^mates also, of all our merchant vessels to undergo 
proper examinations before they be suffered td fill those 
responsible situations. 

When we consider the immense trust reposed in these 
men, — the hundreds of lives which are constantly confided 
to their pfotebtion on boards of sfai^s cemveying troops, 
emigrants, &c., and also the vast amount of property placed 
under their care and management daily, even in our coast- 
ing traders, we are Mrfectly at a loss to comjirehend how it 
can have occurred that thcfexcellent regulation, which is 
&ihoided in the Chaffer of^^rkdiy^Houise^ eotdd aver 
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have been suffered to become, as it is, whotty oksoleie. In 
the charter of this corporation it is expressly and positively 
declared, in the third clause, that it should be one of the 
principal duties of the Elder Brethren, ‘ to punish, by fine 
or imprisonment, any such as shall persevere to act as 
ter of a merchant ahip^ or of a man of war, or as a pilot, or a 
leadsman, or guide, without having precumsly unde^one 
eonamination^ and obtained a certificate from the Trinity 
Hoiise^ approved by the Lord High AdmiraV 

And again, it is fuKher declared, in the fourth clause, and 
which we consider, in the latter part of it, should be deemed 
to bear referrence especially to those wdio fill the^ituation of 
Mates and other Officers in our merchant ships, that the 
Eider Brethren shall “ treat of commerce and agree amongst 
themselves on the conservation, good estate, maintenance, 
and increase of the navigation of the realm, and of all mnr 
riners witliin the same, as also of the cunning^ knou)ledge^ 
or science of seamen,^ 

“The words of these clauses we consider to be imptfrative^ 
and as we believe, it is held in law, that if any of the priiv- 
cipal parts of a deed of this kind be violated, the deed itself 
is rendered voidable^ if not obsolutely void^ we would ear* 
nestly call the attention of the Elder Brethren to this fact, 
and strenuously advise them, both for the public good as 
well as for the interest of their Corporation, to re-adopt 
the salutary rule of examining the chief officers of our 
mercantile navy, agreebly to the words of their Charter. 
And to the Underwriters at Lloyd's, also, we would appeal, 
to exert themselves, towards the accomplishment of this 
measure, as we confidently know that hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds are sacrificed through the ignorance of 
Masters of merchant ships, on which the cargoes that they 
are carrying are insured in this socie^. Were we to enu- 
merate all the cases that have come under our immediate 
knowledge alone, in which the Masters of vessels have been 
wholly ilu^ompetent for these situations, it would occupy a 
tenfdd space to that which we could afford to bestow upon 
this question, all important as it is. We have knowm, for 
example, a nailer who had never his foot on board a vessel, 
become the purchaser of one, and at once assume the com- 
mand of her, taking with hkn a mate who knew some- 
thing of seamanship and navigation ; and, on her very first 
voyage from abroadt with a valuable cargo, she was, as 
might have been expec^id, totally lost, and the insuraime 
ef memy recovered, as a matter of course, 
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fr ror tlie Underwriter. AgaiD, within the last few week# 
we have heard of the case of a vessel, with a cargo of va* 
hie, putting into one of the western ports on her passage to 
Shields from the Mediterranean, when, tlie Master and 
Mate being ill, others were engaged to fill their situations, 
who professed to be fully competent for these berths, when 
the result proved that they neither of them knew anything 
of navigation, having got the vessel on shove upon the 
ooast of France, and that, had they hot fallen in with a cut- 
ter afterwards, bound to Shields, wheh off Beaehy Head, 
with which vessel they wisely kept close company, they 
never would, as all the crew declared, have reached their 
destination ! We could enumerate a hundred similar in- 
stances of a total want of q^Ktliffcation in the persons who 
had assunted these appointnients, but w^e hope we have 
oaid enough to cause those whose interest, as well as those 
whose duty^ it is to look into these matters closely, to take 
steps without delay for the effectual corrcetioii of the evila 
which every day'^s experience too truly couffrms to us to be 
4i>f constant occurience.^ 

Now. ainrike your mil% yee jolly nHaineri, 

For wee be come to a quiet rode, 

Where we must land some of oar pasaensrers. 

And light this weary vessel of her lode. 

Here she awhile may make hersafe alM^e, 

Till she repaired have her tackles opentr. 

And wants supplide; and then again abroad 
Oil the long voyage whereto she is bent ; 

Well may spe^, and fiiirljr fkiieti’ her intent Y'^9f9ncer. 

Time compels a cessation of the duty I liave endeavour- 
ed to perform for the general welfare and prosperity of the 
Merchant Service. 

If in the execution of this arduous undertaking 1 have 
apparently presumed too much and indulged in too great 
a latitude, my condi^ct and opinions must be attributed 
tocxcesB of and an ardent attachment to that profea- 
skm in which I first embarked on the 2dd of November 
ISiGfS I Through good and evil report the Merchant Service 
of England has mat and well merited daims for protection 
afid support, ana thank Gh)d our noble King and our exalt* 
ed Obuntry, can still rely upon tfaftfiaithful services and de- 
voted, allegiance of a countless' ^band ot MERCTEIA^NT 
SEAMEN always ready to do their duty and rally around 
the Throne, the Altar, and our glorious Consitution, 

The memorable >w6r<ls of a groat and mUatit Seaman 

shall beinsfuibedKiipoa our standard,^ is a hsd 
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which cAn n^ver be conquered, whilst the Kili|« thereof 
keep dominion of the sea.* — ^And our motto, derived from 
H 1 M who rules the raging of the sea^ and can bid tlie stona 
to cease, shall be — Fear God, and honour the King.’’ ? 

Madras^ 7th Septem^er^ 1835. 


I think it right to insert the annexed letter, lest I may 
be charged with some inconsasteucy, it was written under 
excited feelings roused by such sweeping charges as were 
alleged against the Merchant Service generally, without a 
statement of some redeeming qualities. But the experience. I 
have since gained, induces me thus candidly to confess, that 
masters and officers throughout the merchant service. sfaouM 
submit to ])ass through an ordeal which shall confirm thw 
undoubted qualification to fulfil all the duties of their high 
and responsible situation, this opinion is confirmed by my 
suggestions for a maritimes code of laws at page 33. 

Skip Victory, BccAcy HvAwr, Harok, 18S3. 


Ms, Editor,— Among the very few Bombay papers we have had ibt 
Teceiving, ia'the Courier of the I6lb of June last, iii which, t observe, withaurpriM 
your notice of, and comments upon a letter from Lieut»viant Lister Maw, published 
in the rimes of Jan 14th 1832. **oti the subject of the dangers unneoessarily risked 
t>y Mercliunt vessels," through the ignoranoe of the Captains and the insufliciency 
of their means of luuiUcal calculation.** 

I have not seen the letter in question j but whether the observation which follow 
your introduction of that document are the opinions you eatertaiu upon the subject, 
or from whatever source they spring, I consider the sweeping consure tlicy convey 
on the character, and conduct, of the Merchant’s Service in general, ungenerous, 
nnd unjust, 

Every unbiassed person must allow, that indiscriminate abuse of a whole doss of 
meiiibr the alleged misconduct of some few of the same profession, is unfounded and 
calumnious; tendingbo sully their reputation, and to csclte an undue prejudice in 
the minds of the public at large. The passage above referred to, and following para,, 
graph evidently bear such a construction Mr. Litter Maw, according to your state- 
. ,ment, “ avers that the persons employed in the navigation ofaicirchaniinen.’aire uoM 
for-Uieservice, and the crews generally insoflicieiit.^** . ^ 

I am ignorant what respect is due to the airthority of Lieutenant LiMer Maw, but 
ffhe. or any other person aanlls the high character of the Merdiant Service of 
England in such terras as arc quoted above, I amfully pupased to rei»el so wautoo aa 
attack, and to furnish proofs, flom itubbcR-n tects, that the professional skill, scien- 
tifle knowledge; and practical seaiiiniiihlp of tHh Merchant seamen of ourCountrs^ 
am equalled by few, and excelled by none. This assertion can be amply stunned 
by referettce to the records of naval events within your ow n reach. The ceicriiy of 
tfie voyages generally made by the Honorable Company's Ships and Free lrtt<lcrs to 
•ad (tom India, isitsetfasuffleient reftitatlon of Lieutenant Maw*s i^lwn * and 
mnnyofthccomniaiideraof West Indiamen and otlier colonial vessels uplioldthe 
same high proffeaslofial diatacier. 

Jlut where. Mr. Bdttot. Can hcTomid a wort 
Oommandera and ollloew of the country rarvla.. ThaUhis body hove main-, 

mined a system of order and eilective discipline, and have navigated their inipi 
with exemplary skill, highly eiedttabie to ihehr own tepotation and honorable td 


♦ Capt Blden most be mistaken here, f-ieut^nt Lister ^ 

can recollect, that meny of then wereonm for ^hwempolymentC and «e^^ 
■Sfenlly insttfecleot. .Meoould not hive hsen so ill* judged net* Uttewl Ihefevaiglhf 
Capt. Biden supposes.— Ed. 

• Baleiifh. 



tliat 0f their emptoyerir it anquestlonable ! Need 1 nime Captain Janies Horeburffh. 
to whose zeal and ability the whole commerce of Great Britain is deeply indebted ! 
1 must here observe there is an evil fraught with more alarming consequences than 
any suggested by the remarks of Lieutenant Maw, or probably beyond what you 
have contemplated, mean the danger arising from visionary schemes and flashy 
theories Doctrines subversive of all discipline and naval government, are broached 
by speculative men who set themselves up as able critics, and launch forth their 
systems of Naval tactics without even the shadow of experience, or pmctical know, 
ledge as tlielr guide. These baneful systems threaten to overthrow the supremacy 
of our gallant Navy, and to ruin the prosperity of our commerce. 

We have done well, we would do better; but let us leave well alone. Without 
the eye and judgment of practical seamen, all theory and closed schemes will be of 
no avail 

In these piping times of peace, the Mercantile Marine of Great Britain is the only 
nursery for seamen ; and this sourse of our greatness deserves the utmost care and 
vigilance of the legislature. It is true, that much neglect and many defects are too 
apparent in the management of the merchant service, but the fault lies with the go. 
vernmctit at home ; and the wonder is, how commanders and oflieers have preserved 
any system of discipline, or how they have so ably conducted their ships without the 
protecting hand of their country's laws, or - act without any defined code of mari. 
time law. This i« t/u evil, and it ought to \m !»|jeedily remedied. 

Having repelled the charge brought agur.ist the merchant service of incapacity, 
it remains to be considered on what grounds that service is charged with no gross a 
direlicHon of duty, contained in the following observation, as stated in the Courier, 
** Rut lately a ship came within hail of a foundering vessel, and struggling crew, and 
as soon as it got an idea of distress changed its course, and veered about as a man 
would from the cholera," and on this you venture an opinion that the risk of 
forfeiting the insurance, and the danger of approaching a ship so situated, decid. 
eth the inhumanity of the action.* In the first place, no British seaman would 
desert, or avoid a fellow creature sufibring under the dire effects of the cho. 
lera.* In the second,! am bold to declare, that no British seaman would tarnish bis 
character by veering away from danger or distress of any kind ; the greater the peril, 
the stronger would be the incentive to rescue his fellow creature from fire or ship, 
wreck.— The intrepidity of the seaman is biassed neither by considerations of*, pru. 
dence.norby narrow minded mercenary motives Us first impulse is to relieve, and 
that impulse disdains every selfish consideration. Whoever commanded the vessel 
you allude to, forfeited the name and character of a seaman ; and his glaring neg. 
lect, for thedeflence of others, should be proclaimed, together with bis name and that 
of his ship. 

And now, Mr. Editor, 1 will makegood my promise by relating instances of merit 
as noble as they were generous, of conduct as manly, as It was charitable and hu- 
mane ; and though 1 have an ample atore of examples, 1 will content myself with 
frimishing a few, still fresh in the memory of usall. 

In 1816, Captain Weaihrall of the ship Prince Blucher, saved from impending dan. 
gernear400men, women, and children of H. M. 78th Regt wrecked, and leftdea. 
titute on a barren rock in the bay of Bengal. The situation of the Prince Blucher 
was so perilous, that she barely cleared the rocks, and lost her foremast and boats: 

In 1832, Captain D. Warre^pfthe Ship Boyne, rescued 17 Frenchmen, the whole 
crew of a French lugger wate^fog^d, blowing at the time a hravy gale of wind. 

In 182.'!. the Passengers and most of the soldiers and crew of H. C. S. Kent, to the 
numberof 569 souls were saved, by tfle noble and generous aid of Captain's Cook 
and Bibby of the Cambria and Caroline, under the steady discipline, firmness and 
presence of mind evinced by Captain Cobl^ and admirably sustained by the officers 
and pBsaengen on board that ill fated ship. 

These noble examples of humanity and disinterested zeal, wiere performed under 
efreumstanees of greater peril than the case you have described *, and most be consi- 
dered as a fhir specimen of the merchant seaman's character. 

1 havewiinesKd numerous cases of distressat sea promptly and generously relier. 
td.— Good and bad, are to be found in all ranks and professions; but courage and hu- 
inanity, are the predominant fedturcS of the British seaaian's character, and should 
hide from the view of others many of bis foiling!. 

I must also notice yourenncladiog remarks as to the remedy for all the Ignorance 
and incapacity my BroUMrseamen are ohai^ with, and the reference you make to 

These remarks were not oiin,-dliey were taken from aaoBier paper. We shall 
not therefore,' of course attempt to defend tbeoL 
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French cnsioms. All 1 have to say is, that while England eontinuea a free eonntry, 
neither her merchants nor her shipowners will ever submit to such arbitrary aawy aa 
that you propose; itinerant censors of nautical talent, and unprofesaioitai commen* 
ta tors upon professional capacity may practice upon other, more credulous and less 
instructed people ; but Merchants. Ship owners, and Captains, can judge best for 
themselves. ^ 

Probabl>, Lieut. Maw is old enough to remember when Chronometers were In ge 
neral use on hoard merchantmen, but w'ere rarely supplied Co his Majesty's Shf|M. 
1 serveil on board H. M. S. Indefatigable in 1807, and we had not one Chronometer 
on board. Besides, the general knowledge and able practice of lunar observations 
in the Merchant service may supply the want of Chronometers, although, as far as 
tny experience goes, there are few merchantmen without these valuable Instruments. 

The importance of the subject, and my anxious desire to vindicate the cause ! have 
feebly, but zealously advocated, will I hope be received as a sufliclently apology for 
this long letter, and I fully rely on your candour and impartiality for its insertion, 
conddeut that you will eagerly redeem the inadvertency which difTiised, through the 
medium of your influential journal, an attach upon the conduct, and character of 
the Merchant service of England, 

1 am, &c. 

C. RIDEN. 

CrnnmanHtr of Ship yuttory, 

P. S. On looking through the Courier, to which I have referred, is a detail of the 
skill, anu seamanship displayed by that good and worthy ofllcer Captain Hlncoflhe 
H. C. Ship Marquis of Huntly, ofT the Cape in Feb. 1832, and a Just tribute to the 
cool, steady, and excellent conduct evinced by his officers and ship's Company uu. 
der most trying diihcultics and immiuetit danger. C. B. 
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THE VICTORY * 

Our gallant ship the Victory drew her name 
From Ih-itahrs rccordn^ Eiiglainra deeds of famet 
^er Hero’s bast, great Nelson rides the prow, 
Unfading laurels, deck the Warrior’s brow. 

On either bow Iiis triumphs are displa 3 'ed, 

In lettered gold each proudly stands arra^’ed; 

While, nobly erect on Victory’s floating car. 

Is the conqueror of the Nile, and Trafalgar. — 
Lamented chief! thy tame on wings shall soar. 

Till the last Trump shall ttdl the Sea’s no more. 

The manly' virtues which thy heart enshrined, 

Were courage, with race humanit\^ combined; 

“ Tby might to strike, tl > clemency to spare,” 

“ Thy skill to plan, thy' i‘nter])rize to dare,” 

Thy country’s weal filled all thy patriot’s heart * 
With ardent zeal, in which no self had j>art. — 
Fronting the poop, in brazen type appear. 

The words so widely known, so Justly dear. 

The last famed signal breathed from Nelson’s lip9. 
When France and Spain beheld their fleet’s eclipse; 

“ England expects” ^lest be the noble cry,) 

** That every man his dutj’^ do” or die. 

Sublime the impulse that the signal gave, 

Sublime the cheer that answered o’er the wave ; 
Leader and Led; the Seaman like his Lord; 

Fought in its strength, and Victory crowned the word. 
Her stern is blazoned with the conqueror’s meed. 

His well earned motto proved in word and deed, 

And laurel wreaths with cypress leaves embalm, 
Britannia’s chief, who nobly^ won the Palm. — • . 

High o’er the tar^ail waving in the bre^eze, 

Floats England’il emblem, Sovereign of the Seas,’’ 
And lo! aloft, her red cross banner flies, 

Herald of courage that the world defies; 

That crimson sign, in many a palmy field. 

Since first it marked the hold crusader’s shield, 

Since Richard waved it on the Syrian strand, 

And Cressy’s victor on the Ojallic land. 

Since Poictiers, Agincourt, and ihany a deed 

iRtever merit mar to ttie ftnt of thie poeticul efllisioD is doe to my 

emeated friend ed justly endeared to the Hterary world as 

Bwssoav. But the exalteo virtues iind unhllhcted piety which adorned the 
fthat most truly cdaritatileBnd generous mihded person have unplaud. 

, ngs of the most profound respect for memory, and these sentiments I shall 

lerish with mingled regi^ and anmiiatloil. 

HHetcher fell a victim to that dregdihi fcoufge tae Cholera aiPoonab, on tba 
^ Ictober, 18341' 
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Dear to tV Historian's ^pen, the poet's reed, 

From Blenheim proud, to prouder Waterloo; 

How oft that red cross hath been victory's hue : 

We bear it on our Ship well manned and sound, 
Though i)eacefui now, in battle were she found, 

Well would she figlit till shuttered or aground, j 
Nor shall we blight Britannia's envied fume 
By blending glory with her Merchant's name. 

Whose ships by skill and bravery sustained. 

Have gallantly their onward course maintained* 

Mai'k well ! tlie China Fleet by gallant Dance, 
Which repulsed, pursued an Admiral of France;* 

The Royal George with ardour led the fight, 

And British valour put Liiiois to flight. 

Britons thus nobly have their duty done, 

every rank and grade, bright honors won ; 

^ On Britain's foes their vengeful ire they've hurled, 

III every clime, they've Victory's flag mifurl'd 
True to tlieir King, their Country's rights upheld. 

By dauntless energy, and zeal impelled. 

The splendid triuinplis of sucfli matchless fame, 

Shall ever shield and grace Britannia's name. 

I'hrough future wars such emulative zeal, 

Shall glow in every heart for England's 
And witli living lustre shall our land adorn 
I'o shine and save through ages yet unborn." 

* The French Squadron commanded by Rear Admiral Linois, conMuted of 

Le Marengo ....*.80 Uuua ' La Berceaut 32 Guns. 

La Bcllepoule, 44 „ Datch Brig Atalunta. .18 

I^SemUlante 36 

The Honourable Company'* Fleet wa* as follows ,earh ship of 1200 tons 

Earl Camden, Co Bktnodore Dunce* ' Bombay C/B>Sc, .. ..Cupt. liaroUtoo. 

Alfhed Capt. Farquharson, Warren Hustings,.... „ Liftrkiiis, 

Royal George........ „ Timms, Hope Hendergnws, 

Warley, „ Wilson, Abergavenny, „ Wordsworth 

Ganges, „ Moffatt, Cumber lanfl,. Fairer, 

Coutts „ Torin, Henry Addington Kirkpatrick* 

Exeter, „ Menton, Dorsetshire, „ Brown. 

W'exford Clarke, Ocean .« Lnchner. 

Besides the Company's Ships there were eleven Country Ships a Botany Bay Shij 
and a Brig, the value of the whole was estimated at 7 or 8 mil lions sierling. 


The The French Admiral cruised, off Pulo Aor in tl>e China Seas, purposely U 
Intercept the homeward bound China Fleet, which under the command of 
modore Dance resolutely attacked, repulsed and pursued the French Admira 
Captain 11 mins, commanded the Royal George oh this ever memorable and gloriou 
occasion, hia name 1 cannot mention without the utmost rrapect and the deepest sene 
of gratitude, bow ably and bow gailantly he led the Royal George unto acuon, aiu 
placed her alongside the Marengo is a theme of praise far beyond the scope of roj 
ability to render justice to. But I am proud on this and upon every occasion toex;n'es 
my gratefhl acknowledgmenits to one who is an honour and an ornament to lU 
Merchant Service of England, long may he live in the full enjoyment of every h appi 
ness this nrorld canalfM, is my hairtfelt wish and fervent prapet ! 

*• A grateful mind 

By owing owes not, but still pays.**— miltou. 
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The subjoined letter affords, a more mature and explicit 
detail of my views on the subject of supplying the Navy with 
seamen from Merchantmen during a season of propound 
peace. 

MERCHANT SERVICE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE MALE ASSYLUM HUEllALD. 

SIR, 

Permit me to offer, through the medium of your journal 
my grateful acknowledgments to yourself^ ana the several 
Editors of the Madras Press, who have so liberally passed 
my literary services under review, I would not presume to 
obtrude any further upon you? notice and attention, but for 
one circumstance which demands more serious consideration 
than 1 myself, have given it, and to which you have jy||pdodi 
viz., recrntiug the Crew of a Man of War, by rf" system 
which tends to entice merchant seamen to enter in the Na- 
vy on foreign stations, dissolve a solemn compact with their 
owners, and thereby cramp the efficiency of the Merchant 
Service, — I fully appriciate your ideas on this subject, and 
will avail myself of your valuable suggestions. — Seamen are 
ever prone to change, and as you very judiciously observe a 
Ship may be crippled through trifling and groundles causes, 
which occasionally induce these thoughtless men to volun- 
teer for a King’s Ship, — ^the plea of economy and expediency 
offers the only argument in favor of a measure which is un- 
doubtedly oppressive, and unjust, this objection 1 will en- 
deavour to refute, by as correct a statement of facts as can 
well be brought to bear on the subject. The following extract 
IrOm No. 81 of the Edinburgh Review, may afford some aid, 
the average mortality in the Navy daring 3 years of the 
late war w'as one in 30 one in 29 ; more than half this 
number died of disease and the rest fell a sacrifice to the 
various accidents, including battles, shipwrecks, upsetting 
^ of boats, &c., to which sailols are liable.^ — Now taking 
into consideration, the vast imprrovemeht which has been 
wisely, and liberally int#odttced throughout the Navy since 
1814, bj a more abundant and ssdutary mode of victualling, 
and a just, equitable, and mild systelli of discipline, we 
may now, in a seiMSM of profound peace, mfely reduce the 
average, as quoted iboye, during the war to erne in sixty, 
the vacancies, by invalimsg may also be equal to that 
amount, i imagine the i^tmb^^ seamen actually employ- 
ed in the Naval, force on this station to be fdmut 2,500, mu 
annual average of casualiiies wdl therefore be about 90, and 



the annual difirgc of det acliing that nrmlfr of l?ur€rm ine* 
rary tVainen frcm England, in^ould certainly not exceed 
Ji 2,()<.0 and this fcuin may he reduced by stipulating, that 
thcf^e Mermen shall woik their passage e.ut, and be under 
the c ( Hiplete control ior the titne being ot the master ot the 
Ship ; the dvet.d ol any c ause of complaint to the Admiral, or, 
Senior Cfl'cTr, jrc.Miit at the port of their destination, 
would he* t lie hc^st surety for their good couduc't throughout 
the passage, tl c‘y i e< cl ne^er be Itinded, but sent in small par- 
ties of hi 111 t« 11 to twe nty on each Ship, to tl e|;tincipulNavuI 
stations, — llie wl ele number of sentuii rct|iiirecl annually 
to jircscTTe the Nt;\y in every part of tlie world, with 
ctTcicu.t Clews, wculd he ficni four to f^e hundred, and 
this ni.iiiher ot Ihitish S^eameii would aho he added to the 
resouiccs of the Fmpire.— Ec'yond Ihoe aigiments, Mer- 
chants ai d {'hip owners will tlieerfully lesj oi d to auj sug- 
gestions iic m the l.oids (V minhsioiiers ot the Admirality, 
and il the ISupeiiii:nieiary Seamen are made to woilt tlieir 
I assrge to each loieign station, as all l?fei;nien ought to do, 
the. contiact for their passage may he rcduc’ed to one ihii4 
that which is the average payment for Foldiers detached 
on ioreign Kuvic c', w hich is about «£ 20 | c*r mai: — I verily 
believe c’s eiy ))crscn connected whh the Cc n.meice of hjs 
ccAiiiliy, wc^ulcl i>reler giving seamen a tree j assage, rather 
than endure tlie harassing and vexations plan at present in 
opeiation, w liieh tends materially to unt^eltlea tailoFs prin- 
ci])les and makes jbim discontented and disafl'ected !— In 
tael, within my own experience, during the early pari of 
the late w ar, impressment on foreign stations produced such 
ruinous consequenceer, ttet about 20 to ^5 supernumeraries 
1 y each icgular Ship in the service of the lion. E. I. t‘oin- 
j aiiy were conveyed to E< inbay and other naval stations, 
eiiliVely at the owners expence, how^ever this libeiuJ, and 
] atriotic aid was rendered null and vofd by the King’s 
ISliij!S not being content with such a reinforcement, but 
] ressingaii additional number, impreshment is however an- 
other question, imperious necessity may call that obnoxious 
me asure into force though it is scai'cely j?bssib!e any such a 
necessity can be uxg<^d duriug peace.* The method I have 
suggested is practicable at all times, and the expence whic h 
may be incurred, will Be far cut balanced, by the national 

• Wjiy cannot Men out to erwy foreign rtntlon n eertnln ifunlier of 

napersumerary aesnen, the U’Vfft oiunti/tuit) iWr « tU t/l niJrfrt* would ms inpvirt 
f very obstacle emoted to tSp i^csent system nc^id sbo iitt'uxe ftp opersUon niib 
snf^y Mid racihty.-rC.B. 
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adviiiitagcs in every point of view, which mu^t result froTu 
beneficial a ch?in|;fe and amendment. 

There is, Mr. Phlitor, another hardship, which I cannot 
refrain from calling your attention to, — by some act of Par- 
liament not g’eneraJly known ann)nt»st nierchanth, or ship 
owners, a mister of a inarch ml sliij> is c )in )elk*d to receive, 
victual, and provide a ]):issii,^e, to Eiii^land, for invalids, or 
dlscliar^ftd seam m, and upon ternn dietated hy the one 
party, without the approval of the oLlier, several cases of 
this nature h ive occurred in thisvtM*y ro idsto.id. S i n^ iji- 
valids were lately taken on board tlie Ikirrpie '"jVw*/; G 
just as she was roidy for sea, her carj;*o complete, ami of 
course, room oidy bein^ res, ^ed nu ler hatcluH for her 
crew, yet, without any prevknw notice these m *n were forc- 
ed on the inaster‘*s care and resjionsibility. lloiv another 
case was finally adjusted 1 know not, but 1 witnessed the 
extreme reluctance aid a!ino\ an c; betrayed by the, naval 
oificer who had to carry so opjircssive ati order into execu- 
tion. And here Mr. Editor, I beo* to be distinctly iiuder- 
IStood, that whilst I venture to virnlicate thii cause of the 
Merchant Service, and thus freely discuss the grievances 
which still press heavily on the sUte and condition of that 
service, I attach blame only, where blame is Justly due, to 
the Government of our country; but not by any ni'ans to 
the Officers of His Majesty’s Service who must carry tlie 
orders of Gpvernment into execution. If any one professi 
onai feeling of pride and zeal predominates in my estimati- 
on, over another, it is that long, cherished respi^ct and ad- 
miration which I entertain for the character and high re- 
nown of our gallant, and dauntless navy ; and no hardshij) 
could ever induce me to speak or write one syllable against 
that pre-emiueut corps. It has however, always been a 
source of regret to me, that an unpleasant line of duty foiv- 
ed upon naval officers, has marked the two services, naval 
and mercantile, by such broaef and marked distinctions, 
when unity of sentiment, and the bgud: of loyalty, ouglit 
to cheerish in firin«lliance, the heart^. feeiiag'i ofnritish 
subjects, and the staunch, interests of %he British Empire. 

I have the honor to be, l%r, ' 

Your most obedient Servant, ; 

CiiarsTopHEA 
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P. S. The ):1 I h.vr Vy for the of 

rtav;!*! invalids, ia oo tU ‘ ^-i:u ‘ as ihit axlo^>li; I tV>r 

the iiiiliUiry, htj n^yiti t *n f wh ‘re i-t, ii kLh- the pre-ieut 

By^tein, neither ()*vii<‘i-s M ii >r Invalids h ive ^ 

dj.ie tiiinn, one party in i / oe forced to receive tho 
lia(h or iiidilFereiil, the o.iier jii iv l>e forced on bniird snip 
without ilie revjuisite of avcoiiini >d:itioii or co.im>rt. 

Men of War snould convey th.hr own invalids to Koj^Und, 
by every opi>ortunity. 




JUDICIAI- CODE. 


LETTER I. 


To fke Editor of the India Gazette. 

Sir, 

The * strong necessity which exists for the compi- 
lation of a Code, or a careful consolidation of the English* 
Hindoo, and Mohammedan Laws actually in force through- 
out the extensive territories subordinate to this Presidency*, 
has been frequently dwelt upon in late communications to 
yourself and to your contemporaries. 

In a letter, which I addressed to you some time ago under 
the signature of A Subscriber,'^ I observed that a worh 
bad appeared in this country (about three years ago), which 
in my humble opinion had not been sufficiently appreciated 
either generally y or particularly^ by tliosc chiefly concerned* 
namely, the Judicial Officers of Government. 

The work alluded to is Miller on the Administration of 
J ustice in the East Indies," from which, on this important 
topic, (viz. the necessity for the compilation of a Code,) I 
beg to quote the following apposite extracts : 

When we reflect upon that superiority in the art of go- 
vernment which we are now admitted to possess over most 
of the civilized nations of Europe, and which will be con- 
fessed to be still more decided over that of the native prin- 
ces of Hindoostan, it is almost impossible to believe but that 
the servants of the Company must be qualified to suggest 
various changes in its Civil and Criminal Law, whmh would 
materially advance die private happiness and public pros- 
perity of the Natives, without offering violence either to 
jbm prqudicea or religion* 
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which T am chiefly solicitous to establish, is the 
collecting and simplifying those laws, what- 
ever flieyj^y be, which are now in force, and to which the 
p^ple fli^^ejpmpclled to yield obedience. No where do 
. 'jgjgWjfe ' motives exist for presenting the laws in a 
formas in India^ and no where do fewer 
obstruct the attainment of so desirable an object 
I'he private rights and interests, which could obstruct it, are 
not so numerous in India as they are in England, nor do 
they require to be purchased at so exorbitant a rate. 
This motive to the undertaking .s of no small magnitude. 
There is another still more encouraging. The dispensation 
of justice would then be less laborious to the judges, and 
access to it more easy to the people. AVithout dwelling^ 
in this place on the inadequate qualifications of the judges^ 
there can be no doubt that, planted as tlicy are in a strange 
country^ hearing nothing but strange languages, and obliged 
to apply the laws to persons and things to which they are 
equally strangers, they have a right to expect, where yn* 
voidable embarrassment is so great, that every facility should 
he afforded of ascertaining what the law is which they are 
bound to administer. Instead of receiving this assistance, 
they are obliged, whenever a difficult case occurs, either to 
wander backwards and forwards through the voluminous 
land often contradictory regulations of the Company ; to 
i^sort to the opinions of the native lawyers, which are so fre- 
quently suspicious or ambiguous; or else to rely upon their own 
unassisted judgment ; which every one practically acquainted 
with jurisprudence knows to be a very unsafe guide in such 
an emergency. A digest of the whole Civil and Criminal 
Law as DOW administered, which should be at once accurate^ 
clear ^ and comprehensive, could not fail therefore to prove 
one of the greatest favours which the Company could confer 
upon its Indian Judges. The benefits which would be derived 
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from it by the people would be even more conspicuoui The 
European judge would then be able to ascertain and apply the 
law by the exercise of his own understanding and industry. 

It is a conviction, that a careful consolidation of the 
Hindoo^ Mahommedan^ and English laws^ would secure 
most of the benefits here pointed out^ and remo^ 
of the evils complained of in the present system^ which 
has caused it to be here pointed out as a task deserving of 
a serious and urgent consideration. I have only ventured 
to add my voice to that of many highly respectable JudU 
cial, Military, and Political Servants of the Company, who 
have on various occasions concurred in such a recommenda- 
tion. If ever the India Company can be expected to possess 
adequate skill and experience for such a work, it does so 
now : and if the executiivn of it ever can be useful^ it is at 
the present moment. The love of procrastination, which is 
natural to all mankind, the press of routine business, and 
that jealousy of interference which is so visible in every 
department of the Company's Government, both at home 
and abroad, retard or repress its best and greatest undertak- 
ings. Like the owner of an old, inconvenient, crazy man- 
sion, the India Company throws away more pains and ex- 
pense in keeping it in a state of insufficient repair than would 
have been sufficient to raise an entirely new and commodious 
edifice from the foundation. No price which could be paid 
for a complete and accurate digest of the law could be 
regarded as excessive. It would put a stop to that per» 
petual^ partial, petty legislation which is going on at the 
present time in ev^ one of the three Prcaw/ewcics,— would 
stop two-thirds of that voluminous and vexatious correspon- 
dence which is carried on between the Directors at home and 
their officers abroad, and would encourage and qualify the 
Company to extend the same thorough revision to other parts 
' of their administtation. 
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Tlic mere compilation and 'publication of the various 
systems of law which prevail in British India would neither 
make these systems more numerous, nor the discrepancies 
between them more striking than they now are. The 
existence of these varieties and discrepancies is, in fact, a 
strong reason why such varieties and discrepancies should 
be announced with all possible clearness to the Judges by 
whom the laws in various parts of the country arc admi- 
nistered. Several excellent treatises on Indian law have been 
published in English, but the doctrines they contain are 
only of partial application. ?>lany of the rules contained 
in the digest of Tcrcapanchanana, translated by Mr. Cole- 
brooke, are inconsistent witii the law and practice of Sou- 
thern India. The two treatises on Inheritance, and Parti- 
tion, translated by the same gentleman, and that on Adop- 
tion, translated by his nephew, Mr. Sutherland, arc also said 
to be extremely useful ; but the universal and received rules 
of law should be given to the world in a clear tmd simple 
form^ under the sanction of the governing authority cf 
the country. The measure in itself therefore^ seems to 
be wise, and would most likely also prove economical. It 
would probably cost less at the outset than is usually assum- 
ed, and the charges first incurred would be amply coun- 
terbalanced by a saving of litigation afterwards. There 
would be no need of native jurists as counsellors ; the 
number of suits would ultimately be diminished ; and each 
auit would become less tedious and expensive. These chan- 
ces bre all in favor of the measure. Even if it failed, it 
would be beneficial. If it were made known to the natives 
that the object was not to subvert their laws, but to asceor- 
tain, collect, and promulgate them, no degree ignevance 
and prejudice could prevent them from feeling grateful 
for such a token of the solicitude of thmr rulers for their 
tranquillity and comfort. If it succeeded, as with pru- 
dence’ and perseverance it might justly be expected to do. 
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it would fix the Conpany mote finaly thm they %»ve tvet 
yet been in the confidence and affisetion thdr own aub» 
jects, and tend more effectually than any of its proudest 
acts to spread its honour and renown amoitg sunrounding 
nations.” 

In another work (to which ftequent reference is made by 
Mr. Miller), well deserving of attentive perusal — viz. the 
* History of the Rise and Progress of the Judicial or Adaw- 
lut system, as established for tlie administration of justice 
under the Presidency of Bengal," the following just and 
fordible observations will be found - 

“ Of the matter contained in the several volumes of the 
B^ulations, not one-tenth part is perhaps efficient ; the 
zest consi stin g of regulations which have been rescinded, of 
repetition of rules, and of explanatory matter. The naked 
enacting law, if stript of its superfluities, would be contained 
in a very narrow space. 

Justinian, in his second preface to the Digest, has oh> 
nerved, that it is much better that some things, however fit, 
■hoiild be omitted, than that men should be oppressed with 
a number of unnecessary enactments. 

** The Regulations for the Judicial Establishment are 
objected to as numerous. They extend, in their present 
shape, to seven volumes. In reality, however, the existing 
and operative rules, if separated from those which have been 
repeated, and stript of redundant and explanatory matter, 
would not exceed the bulk of one single volume. 

“ The object of the present inquiiy is to show that the 
oompliunts against the judimal establishment ore less 
applicable to the system itself, os originally established 1^ 
ComwaOis, than to departures from that system. 

** Originally, the regulations, as passed in connstod 
of shout seven hundred and forty folio pages ; they now 
■«aEceed«evmt fiidio volumes. 
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** Originally, the law was clear and defined. M present the 
laws are numerous^ and difficult to be understood. 

These alterations are the very causes of the three great 
evils complained of : expence to the suitor ; delay in obtain- 
taining justice; and increased litigation. 

But, it will be said, difficulties were experienced in car- 
rying the system of Lord Cornwallis into effect. This is 
true : but to what were these difficulties ascribable ? To the 
complication of the machinery. The proper remedy, there- 
fore, was to have simplified the forms, and enlarged the pow- 
er of the judges, by vesting ''m with a liberal discretion. 
Tlic principle has been reversed : the forms have been mul- 
tiplied, and the discretion abridged. The administration of 
justice is more difficult at present than on the first instita- 
tiun of the courts. 

‘‘ These circumstances were too obvious to escape notice at 
the period of instituting the Adawlut system at Madras, in 
the year 1801. The person to whose care the formation of 
it was given, in his first report expressed himself as follows : 
— The Bengal Regulations, exhibit the theory of the 
system ; but to judge of its effects we must look to its 
practice. It is a fact of general notoriety, that the files of 
many of the courts of Dewannee Adawlut in Bengal are, 
at this moment, loaded with causes which it would require 
years to determine. This is alone sufficient to evince a 
defect in the system, and that its principles are not calcu- 
latcd for practice. May not this be owing to the numerous 
forms with which tlie whole is loaded ‘‘ The set forms 
of justice,^' says an eminent writer^ are necessary to 
liberty ; but the number of them might be so great, as to 
be contrary to the end of the very laws that established 
them.” 

The compilation of a Code would in my opinion occupy 
more time than is assigned to the pexfonnanoe of riie work 
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by ybur correspondent * A Native ef Bengal*/ and I eonsu 
der that this very desirable and highly important object 
would be best attained by the appointment of a Committee^ 
to consist of the Judges of the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut 
Adawlut) the Members of the Sudder Board of Revenue, 
and of other individuals in and out of the Civil Service, 
whom it is unnecessary in this place to specify by name, but 
who are possessed of qualifications eminently fitted for the 
task. To this Committee, whose functions would be purely 
deliberative, might be attached a Register or Secretary, (the 
mere designation is of little importance,) whose sole and spe* 
cial duty it should be to undertake, in conformity with the 
conferences, suggestions, and deliberations of the Committee, 
the operative part of the work ; the result of his labors to 
be submitted periodically to the Committee for their revision, 
amendment, alteration, and final adoption. 

On the subject of the appointment of a Committee, the 
following observation occurs in an able paper cn Codification, 
in No. XII. of the Forehpi (Quarterly Review* 

** Lord Tentcrden on Shipping, Sir E. Sugden on Powers, 
Mr. Fearnc on Contingent Remainders and Executory 
Devises, and many other text writers, have respectively ex- 
hausted their subjects.^ If then a single individual ^ stealing 
some leisure hours from a multiplicity of business, can by his 
own unassisted exertions carry the digest of one branch of law 
so near to perfection, how much more would a Committee of 
able men mutually assisting and advising each other, and 
enabled to devote their time and energies to the work, be ca- 
pable of producing a Code nearly free from omissions. 
With a suffident time for search into the multifarious sources 
of law, and a circulation of the Code amongst all classes of 

* ** la lis or at most 12 months the Civil and Criminal Lasri conlained 
hi the Regulations might be revised, compressed, consolidated, and amend* 
ed/*— /ndw Oaae/re, Nim* 28*. 
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community before its promi:dgiation*, we deny that there 
will be a danger of any important omissions. In this we 
are confirmed by experience in one of the few cases where 
experience can be appealed to.' 

The raw material (if I may be allowed the expression) 
which exists for the concoction of a Code, may be roughly 
stated as follows - 

The Regulations themselves, arranged according to Mr. 
Molony's Plan. 

Mr. Molony’s Synopsis. 

Mr. Dale's Index of the B ^gulations. 

Harington''s Analysis. 

Messrs. Blunt's and Shakespear's Abstracts of the Regu* 
lations ; Judicial and Revenue Selections ; — Digest of Hin- 
doo Law, translated by Mr. H. Colebrooke Colebrooke'a 
Translations of the Daya Bhaga and the Mitaesharah ; 
~the Dfiya Cram^ Sangraha, translated by Mr. Wynch;— 
Mr. Sutherland's Translations of the two Treatises on 
Adoption, viz. the Dattaka Mimansa and Dattaka Chan* 
dreka. 

Sir F. Macnaghten's Hindu Law. 

Mr. W. H. Macnaghten's Principles of Hindu and Mo- 
hammedan Law. 

Sir W. Jones's Institutes of Menu and Translation of 
the Alsirajiya. 

Colonel Galloway's Treatise on Mohammedan Law. 

Hamilton's Hedaya. 

Sir T. Strange's Elements of Hindu Law. 

Reports of Cases decided by the Sudder Dewaimy Adawlut. 

Rammohun Roy's Treat^e on the Law of Inhmtance. 

* * It may be remarked that the invention of printing and paper has given 
to modern nations a means of attaining a completeness in their codes which 
the Roman jurists did not possess*— vis. a power of circulating the propOMd 
digest among the coauaunity U U coikfirittod by ths leglilimm* 
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It is unnecessary at present to trespass further on the 
limits of your columns^ the chief design of this communiciu 
tion being to bring the subject under the^ consideration of 
those who have the power to direct the undertaking of so 
highly important a work. The first step in my opinion 
towards an amended system of administration of justice is the 
formation of such a Cook. ‘ Every one must at once admit;»^ 
(said the present Lord Chancellor in his luminous speech 
on the state of the Law in 1820,) that if wc view the whole 
establishments of the country — the Government by tlic King 
and the other estates of the realm, — the entire system of 
administration, whether Civil or Military, — the vast establisli- 
roents of land and of naval force by which the estate is de- 
fended, — our foreign negotiations, intended to preserve 
peace with the world,— our domestic arrangements, necessary 
to make the Government respected by the people,— or our 
fiscal regulations, by which the expense of the whole is to 
be supported, — all shrink into nothings when compared with 
the pure, and prompt^ and cheap adniinisiralion of jus^ 
tice throughout the community, — Such (the administration 
of justice) is the cause of the establishment of Government 
— such 16 ' the use of Government : it is this purpose which 
can alone justify restraints on natural liberty — it is this only 
which can excuse constant interference with the rights and 
the property of men.’ 

Above all, it is most earnestly to be hoped, that (friend as 
he is to improvement) the subject will engage the attention 
of the present enlightened Head of the Government, under 
whose auspices a brighter acra has begun to dawn over this 
too-long-bcnighted land, — and to whose recollection I would 
take the liberty of recalling the splendid and eloquent pero- 
ration of the speech already cited. * The course is clear 
before us ; the race is glorious to run. You have the 
power sending your name down through all times^ illus« 
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tratecl by deeds of higher fame, and more useful import, 
than ever were done within these walls. You saw the 
greatest warrior of tlic age — eonqueror of Italy — humbler of 
Germany — terror of the North— saw him account all his 
matchless victories poor, compared with the triumph you 
arc now in a condition to win — saw him contemn the lic- 
klencss of Fortune, while in despite of her, he could pro- 
nounce his memorable boast, I sliall go down to posterity 
with the Code in my hand.” 

‘It was the boast of Au^T^ustus — it formed part of the 
glare in whieli the perfii' a of his earlier years were lost, 
that he found Rome of brick, and left it of marble. Rut 
how much nobler will be (tur Sovereign'‘s boast, when he 
shall have it to say, tliat he found /aw dear, and left it 
cheap ; found it a scaled book — left it a living letter : found 
it the patrimony of the rich — left it the inheritance of the 
poor ; found it the two-edged sword of craft and oppres- 
^on — left it the staff of honesty and the shield of innocence.' 

I am, 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

P. 


LETTER II. 

To the Editor of the India Gaxette. 

Sir, 

Referring to one part of your editorial remarks* on my 
communiciition respecting a Judicial Code, wherein it is 
observed, “ A former correspondent spoke of its being 
prepared in a twelve-month ; and our present correspondent 


• ‘ The important subject of P. M. W/s communication is one, to 
which w^e have before adverted, and to which we should recur with 
less satisfaction if we did not know that it has seriously engaged, and. 
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speaks, as if the works to be consulted were on/iy those which 
directly relate to this country,’’ I deem it proper to explain, 
that in indicating the Civil Rkoitlation’s hitherto enacted, 
and tlic other books which were roughly enumerated, as offering 
in the first instance a material or ground-work, whereon to 
coinineiice the highly important and essential compilation in 
question, it was not by any means my intention to mark out 

W'o hope, continues to engage, the attention of the Government both 
ill IntUa and in England. AH law and government exist for the better 
atlininisiration of justice, the grand and only use to which they arc 
legitimately applicable. Jf this end is answered, they exist for sorao 
good piirpo.se ; if not, they are a nuisance which ought to be swept 
away, and something suhstitutdl in their room that will accomplish 
the desired object.* 

‘ For the adequate administration of justice, the first dmderatum 
iit a (dear, cotmaleHt, and inUdligiblc dujvst of tha Lav^h to which 
all ill fheir various relations and circumstufiec.s are subject. The 
socoml dv.\idemtiiw is a .system of courts prei.ided over by well-iii-i 
formed, fail hlul, pure, and laborious judgC'^, to udministiT the laws 
in forms reasonable in their principle, and )irom[)t. and cheap in their 
application. The third dnldtiratnm is a Local I^vyialatico Botlif, 
competent by the powers with which it is invested, anil the legal 
knowledge and gtMieral information it includes, to regulate the opera* 
lion of the law and of the courts, to supply defects, to prune redun- 
dancies, and to render the whole conhi2>tenf, iLarinonious, and .salu- 
tary.’ 

‘ It were to be regret teil, however, if this subject were lightly taken 
up. A former correspondent spoke of a code being ]ircpared in a 
twelve-month ; and our present correspondent speaks as if the works 
to he consulted were only those which directly relate to this country. 
We trust that wc have amongst us honest, intelligent, and enlightened 
English lawyers, whose learning, research, and experience would he 
invaluable auxiliaries; and when we have so recently seen the 
English Government speak in the highest terms of eulogy of the 
labours of continental, and especially of French jurists, it would be 
unpardonable not to have recourse to the light they can afford/— /udia 
Ifec, 
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those, as the only works to be consulted in the course of the 
undertaking. 

On the contrary, Sir, I fully concur in the opinion 
expressed by you, that although in the preparation of a Code 

constant reference must be made to the laws and the usages 
of the country, yet much aid may be derived from English 
and French jurisprudence, and especially from the principles 
exhibited in the Code Napoleon, and developed in the 
recorded conferences of the council of state on its various 
provisions''* My coneeptio’ is, that next in importance to 
the appointment of a Co7 nnittce and Secretary would be 
the formation of a complete library of reference, to include 
the works of those sages, whose labors, from the days of 
Justinian to the time of Bentham inclusive, entitle them to 
rank amongst the benefactors of mankind ; 

* The ftw whom Conius gave to shine^ 

• Through every unborn age and undiscovered clime/— 

I consider that a close and constant reference to such works 
would be indispensable at every stage of the contemplated 
Code, and that a recurrence to and perusal of them would go 
far to alleviate the otherwise dry labor of detail, which must of 
necessity attend the operatwe part of the compilation. 

I am further of opinion with you, that ‘ wc have amongst us, 
honest, intelligent, and enlightened English lawyers, whose 
learning, research, and experience would be invaluable 
auxiliaries’* towards the completion of the work. 1 consider that 
both dignity and effectiveness would be given to the labors of 
the Committee, were one of the judges of his Majesty’s 
Supreme Court of Judicature, and the Advocate General, 
invited to afford their (even occasional ) advice and aid, and 
that liberty should be given to the Committee to avail 
themselves by consultation of that talent which has never 
beep wanting, and still abounds, at the bar of Calcutta. 
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The object of this communication being merely to correct a 
misconception into which, it appears to me, you (and possibly 
some of your readers may) have fallen in consequence of my 
particular specification of works only of local application, I 
defer my further remarks on this most important subject to a 
future opiM)rtunity. 

I am . 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

r. M. w. 


LETTER III. 

To the Editor of the India Gazette- 

Sin, 

That which ‘ has been organized by the moral ability of 
onp,’ and executed by the united application and energy of 
another sinyte indimdual at the surbordinatc settlement of 
Bombay, need not, it is conceived, prove a work of 
insuperable difficulty in Bengal. 

Fully concurring with the Editor of the East Indian, that 
^questions of this nature should be brought repeatedly 
foTw^ard, that the public may understand their merits and 
bearings ; and that it is not enough to write a long article in 
a newspaper one day,’ and then allow the subject to glide into 
the oblivious pool of l^ethe, I make no apology for again 
calling your attention, and that of your Readers, to this most 
important topic. 

If it be true, as averred by the Roman satirist, ‘ Nemo 
repent^ fuit turpissimus,’ or ‘ that by slow degrees we go 
from crime to crime so, on the other hand, it must be 
confessed that the marked and progressive grades of 
improvement and reform are made ‘ baud passibus sequis’ — 
and that we cannot expect without much previous discussion 
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fto which every fi7ich topic .should and ought to be subject- 
ed) to ‘ let in the full light of conviction on eyes scarcely 
unsealed’ — eyes from which * the scales of darkness have 
hardly yet l)ccn purged away.’ 

Whatever diversity of opinion may exist as to the merits 
of one part of Mr. Elphinstone’s administration at Bombay, 
— I mean his conduct in regard to the Press, marked as 
it was with (to say the least) great inconsistency'*^, — 
there can bo but one opinion of the pre-eminent general 
talents and (|ualilicatit)ns * that individual, as superior 
for his political sagacity, he W'as for his military prowess 
—wise ill the cabinet — brave in the field — uniting the moral 
courage of the man with the heroic valour of the soldier — 
distinguished as a diplomatist ^enterprizing as a traveller — 
c?lcgaiit as a writer. Mr. KIphinstone, observed the Edin- 
burgh and justly was it said, stood indisputably 

at the head of the Company’s Civil Service in political talent 
and knowleilge. 

Accordingly , we find that what is now only beginning to be 
discussed on our side of India, has, under the auspices of Mr. 
Illphinstone, already been executed at Bombay. The great 
advantages derivable from the compilation of a Code did not 
escape the observation of that sagacious individual, andhav- 


* In 1S19, Mr. Elphinstone, following the bright example of that 
illustrious statesman, the late Marquis of Hastings, (who declared 
to tliose over wdioin he ruled that a Government, the motives of 
whose actions were pure, derived strength from exposure to public 
commctit, and who invited public scrutiny as salutary to supreme 
autliority) abolished the Censorship of the Press at - Bombay. At an 
after period of his Government, one regrets to find the same enlight- 
ened individual following a less bright example, banishing an Editor, 
and enacting a Licensing and Restrictive Regulation for the same 
Press whose fetters he had previously removed. 

+ Vol. 25, p. 404, Art. Western Asia. 
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iiig conceived the project, the execution of it was (if I have 
been correctly informed) entrusted to, and ably effected by 
the present Chief (then the Judicial) Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Mr. C- Norris. 

'r\ic Bombay Code is comprised in one moderate>sized fo- 
lio volume, divided into five branches, the edges of the leaves 
of the volume differently coloured, as is usual in the small 
French editions of the Code Napoleon, so tliat the separate 
portions of the work arc readily and immediately referred to. 

The Code consists, or did consist in 11127, of 26 Regula- 
tions, of which the first 10, including the preliminary Regu- 
lation (developing the principles of the Code) relate to the 
important branch of Civil Judicature.— 

The next four Regulations embrace the important topic of 
Criminal Judicature.— The following six relate to the Re- 
venue branch, including the Revenue management of the 
territories subordinate to Bombay — the Civil Jurisdiction 
of the Collectors — the Stamps — the Revenue management of 
the Presidency — the Sea and Land Customs in general — the 
Duties and Excise on certain specified articles. 

The 22nd Regulation treats of military authority, in con- 
junction with the Civil Power. The remaining four Regula- 
tions relate to the Misccllanpous branch, including state pri- 
soners, and the duties of Caxees. 

The preamble to the 1st or preliminary Regulation re- 
cites the necessity of consolidating tlie Regulations into a 
perspicuous and convenient form, and of the same being 
translated by competent persons into the native languages. 
The Ist chapter of thw Regulation rescinds at once all Regu- 
lations issued prior to the 1st January, 1827) and the 3rd 
section of chapter 2, provides for the due and apposite entry 
of Supplementary ones, according to prc.Mcribed forms, 
and the subjects of which they treat respectively, as well as 
for the periodical publication of an Indew to the Code. 
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Each of the twenty-six Regulations is divided into chap- 
ters, each chapter bearing a distinct title, and subdivided into 
sections. It would be trespassing too much ou the limits of 
your columns to enter into a cmiplete analysis of the com- 
ponent parts of the Bombay Code. I shall therefore content 
inyscif with giving one or two specimens of its arrangement, 
expressing my own opinion, that the manner in which the 
work has been executed reflects great credit upon the in- 
dustry and abilities of the gentleman to whom the task was 
delegated. 

The fourth Regulation c the Code treats of Civil Proce- 
dure, and is divided as folh»ws : 

Number of Tiio\ C/ttamenrhiff 


i'htipurm secUon 

I. Preliminary explanation of the effect of certain 

teriiiif when U8e<l in thia Regulation 1. 

II. fir the mode of instituting suits II. 

III. Of process for summoning and arresting defendants, 

and for sequestrating their property V. 

IV. Of the continuation and completion of the pleadings, XII 

V. Of withdrawing suits XVfIL 

VI. Of fixing the time of trial, of defaults of trial, and 

of the law to be followed XIX. 

VII. Of exhiluts XXIX. 

VIII. Of Commissions for ascertaining facts depending 

upon local circumstances XXXI. 

IX. Of Witnesses XXXIL 

X. Of notice to be given to coheirs interested in suits 

which have been instituted without their partici- 
pation XLVI. 

XI. Of Contempts XLVIII, 

XII. Of Costs LVII. 

XlIK Of enforcing security bonds taken in suits LIX. 

XIV. Of the decree and its enforcement . . • LX. 

XV. Of the revision of original decrees LXXL 

XVI. Of the admission and rejection of Appeals LXXlf. 

XVII. Of staying and executing decrees under Appeal •• LXXXL 

X V II!. procedure and trial in Appeal LXXXllL 

XIX« Of the decree in Appeal XCIV. 
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Number of 
chapter, 

XX. c 

XXI. a 


CommeHctMif 

sevtiofi 


XX. Of the revision of decreet passed in Appeal XCVF. 

XXI. Of applications to the Sudder Denrannee Adaivliit 

in incidenttil complaints XCVIf. 

XXri. Of Special Appeals XCIX. 

XXUl. Of Appeals to the Kinjc in Council C. 

The XIII. Regulation defines the constitution of Courts 
of Criminal Justice and the functions and proceedings there- 
of, and is thus subdivided : 

Number of Title, Commencing 

chapter, section 


Functions of Criminal Justice, and establishment of 

Courts for its adiiiiiiistrution I. 

or the duties of the Criminnl Jiid^e .• XII. 

Of the functions of the Court of Circuit, and duties 

of the Criiiiinal Judge as connected therewith > . XVf. 

Of the duties of the Special Court XXIV. 

Of the duties of the Court of Sudder Puujdaree 

Adawlut XXVIL 

Rules for procuring, taking, and recording evidence, 

and for the conduct of trials by Criminal Courts XXXIV. 
Of the Jail, and of the custody and trcdtiiierit of pri- 
soners XLII. 


To revert to the point from which we set out.— That 
which has been done at Bombay may surely be ciTccted in 
Bengal, provided the same be (as it ought) an object 
of paramount and anxious desire on the part on those entrust- 
ed with the government of the country. If, as may be fairly 
expected, the new Charter shall open i^ith permission for 
the free settlement of Europeans in the provinces, the neces- 
sity of such a compilation becomes still more imperative. As 
the Regulations stand at present, it is quite impossible, con- 
sistently with the discharge of his other immediate and active 
duties, for any settler in the interior to make himself acquaint- 
ed with their multifarious provisions affecting his most vi- 
tal and important interests, and it is notorious that in conse- 
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quence of their eminently defective arrangement^ to say no- 
thing of their voluminousness, it is almost as impossible for a 
younger Judicial Servant to master their contents. Well 
may the tyro Judge, suddenly transferred from the humbler 
duties of an assistant, ivithout (now) the intervening experi- 
ence of a Register*, exclaim (on his elevation to the judg- 
ment seat) with Sir Henry Spclman — ‘ Emisit W mater 
juris nostri capessendi gratia : cujus cum vestibulum 
salutasEcm rcperisscmquc linguam peregrinam (the Per- 
sian), diaketum barbaram (the Bengalee), rnethodum 
inconnnnam (see the Indexes, as they arc called, to the 
Regulations, « hieus indeed, a non lucendo'') molem non in- 
gentem solum (see the Regulations themselves, Sir Edward 
Colcbrooke’s Digest up to 1806, &c. Mr. Harington''s 
[miscalled] analyses^ 3 folio volumes) ‘ sed perpetuis hume- 
ris sustinendam : Excidit mihi fateor animus — To adopt in 
part the language of your correspondent R. W., those 
who have been or are called upon to perform duties which 
experience may not have enabled them fully to compre- 
hend, can best appreciate ^ the great anxiety, confu- 
sion, and indecision (feelings the most painful to an upright 
and well-disposed mind) which must harass the functionary 
until he sees his way clearly before him.’ Believing consci- 
entiously that the compilation of a Code is the first step to- 
wards an improvement in the administration of justice, and 
that the best abiliticsf which the Government can com- 

* That office having been abolished. 

f ' But the most essential of all measures would be a complete 
revision of the whole of the laws and regulations, and the formation 
of an almost new Code. To the accomplishment qf sudi a task the 
very highest talents in the service should be directed ; and it would not 
60 much require superiority of l^al skill in those employed upon it, 
as that they should be endowed with minds unfettered by prejudice for 
or gainst any particular system, and be disposed to take the fullest 
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mand for the deliberative, not less than for the executive part 
of the undertaking, cannot be more beneficially or usefully 
employed, than in contributing towards this most important 
object. I conclude this letter, returning you my best thanks 
for the space you have already afforded to my communica- 
tions, and for the interest you have taken in the matter. 

In ray next I propose to give a rapid outline of the sya^ 
tern of Legislation which has been pursued in Bengal from 
1786 up to the present time. 

I am, 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

P. M. W. 


LETTER IV. 

To the Editor of the India Gazette. 

Sir, 

Referring to the observations of the Reformer* of this day, 
in regard to the component Members of a Committee for 
the purpose of carrying the important object of a Code into 
effect, I take the liberty of stating that I consider his sug- 
gestion, recommending the appointment (as coadjutors) of 
intelligent and respectable Natives, to be most judicious and 
proper. 


advantage of the facts and experience, which late years have accumu- 
lated. No ejDjmce wndd he too great to incur for the completion of such 
an object, and it is not likely this general code could be very large, for 
unless we continue to impose, at all hazards, the same Rules and Re- 
gulations upon the whole of India, each division of our empire should 
have a subsidiary code of its own, framed with attention to the parti- 
cular character and usage of its inhabitants.’— iXfo/co/bi*# Politieal 
History if India, vd. ii. p. 1^1. 

* An My conducted weekly paper under native superintendence. 
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^ Such a commission' (as is now contemplated) ^ would,' 
observes Sir John Malcolm*, ‘ of course he aided by the 
information and opinions of the ablest Natives from the 
different parts of our dominions.' I am further of opinion, 
that one Judge of each of the Provincial Courts of Appeal, 
and several of the Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit, 
as well as of the Judges and Magistrates of the Zillah and 
City Courts, throughout the territories subordinate to this 
Presidency, should likewise be appointed Members of the 
Committee ; that the Secretary ^ the Commission, (or the 
individual whatever his designation) to whom the operative 
part of the work may be delegated, should be instructed to 
invite their communications on all points. Judicial and 
Revenue, connected with the design, and to keep them duly 
and regularly informed of the progress of the work. With 
the aid of a no less elegant than useful modern invention-f*, 
and of a few Bengalee writers, this would not be a matter of 
much difficulty or expense. 

Briefly I would invite the industrious, the experienced, 
and the talented throughout the country, ‘ without reference 
to their colour or religion,' to lend the aid of their communica- 
tions in furtherance of this design, and of the accomplishment 
of the task:^. 

I am, Sir, your obdt. servant, 

P. M. W. 

« Pol. Hist, of India : Article Judicature, vol. ii. p. 151^ note. 

t Wedgwood's Improved Manifold Writer, producing a copy (if 
required) in triplicate. 

J ' We can at present only refer to the second letter of P. M. W. 
on a Judicial Code. The information which it communicates respecting 
the great step that has been uken by the Bombay Government on 
this subject, is probably new to most of our readers, and shows how 
far tlie Bengal Government has been left behind by that Presidency 
in one of the first duties of a Government,— the simplification of 
the laws by which the rights and obligations of the community are 
protected and euforcecL’«—/#Mlfa Gazette, Dec. 19th. 
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LETTER V. 

To the Editor of the India Gatsette. 

Sir, 

Deferring to a future opportunity the performance of my 
promise to take a review of the ^ System of Legislation^ 
which has been pursued in Bengal from the year 1789 to the 
present time, I invite those of your readers who may feel an 
interest in the all-important and comprehensive subject of 
Codification, to traverse with me the ‘ far Atlantic" for the 
purpose of seeing what has been accomplished in the state 
of Louisiana, by the unassisted efforts of a single indivi- 
dual, whose name (without meaning to hazard a pun on the 
occasion) deserves to be recorded on marble;-— Livingston. 

The work of which I propose to give an account, is en- 
titled a ^ Project of a new Penal Code for the state of Loui- 
siana," and opens with a short preliminary Act relative to 
the criminal laws of the State. The preamble recites, ‘ It 
is of primary importance in every well regulated State, 
that the Code of criminal law should be founded on one 
principlei viz. the prevention of crime— -that all offences 
should be clearly and explicitly defined, in language gene- 
rally understood— that punishments ^hould be proportioned 
to offences — that the rules of evidence should be ascertained 
as applicable to each offence — that the mode of procedure 
should be simple, and the duty of magistrates, executive 
officers, and individuals assisting them, should be pointed 
out by law ; whereas the system of criminal law by which 
this State is now governed^ is defective in many or all of 
the points above enumerated : therefore. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted, that a person learned in the lair 
shall be appointed to prepare and present to the next Gc^- 
neral Assembly fiir its consideration a Code of criminal 
law— designating all Gziminal offences punisbable law ; 
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defining the same in clear and explicit tenns ; designating 
the punishment to be inflicted on each ; laying down the 
rules of evidence on trials ; directing the whole mode of pro- 
cedure, and pointing out the duties of the judicial and exe- 
cutive officers in the performance of their functions under 
it. 

Then follows a certificate by the Secretary of the Senate, 
and clerk of the House of Representatives, that Edward 
Livingston, Esq. was elected and appointed by the joint 
balloi of the General Assembly ^f the State of Louisiana 
to draw and prepare a Criminal Code. 

The resolutions by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives arc next appended, approving of the plan proposed 
by him in his report, earnestly soliciting him to prosecute 
his work (according to that report), providing for the print- 
ing of a certain number of copies of the same, and for a 
pecuniary compensation to Mr. Livingston. 

The Advertisement states that but a few copies of the 
work sent by the distinguished author to his private friends 
reached England ; that it was published in America by the 
authority and at the expense of the General Assembly of 
the State of Louisiana, under the title of a * Report made 
to the General Assembly on the plan of a Penal Code for 
the said State ; that it contains the statement and develop^ 
rnerst of principles of the highest importance^ which cannot 
but be read in England with interest. 

The Report itself commences with an allusion to the 
communications maintained with different individuals and 
States, for the purpose of acquiring all possible useful infoiu 
mation on the subject, and proceeds to state that the ^ Intro^ 
ductory notice herewith submitted^ gives the different divi- 
sions of the Code into books, chapters, and sections ; the 
whole subdivided into articles, numbered progresrively 
through each book, so that citations may be made by lefiea* 
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ring to the article and hook only-^that technical ierme are 
never used in the work where common expressions could be 
found to give the same idea>~that ambiguous words and 
phrases are accompanied by explanations — and that when** 
ever any such expressions occur in the course of the work, 
they are printed in a particular character, serving as a notice, 
that they are defined and explained — that these definitions 
and explanations form the fibst book. 

The sEcouD BOOK (observes Mr. Livingston) begins 
with a preamble stating the reasons that called for the en* 
actment of a Code, and sanctioning, by a solemn legislative 
declaration, the principles on which its several provisions are 
founded^that these principles once studied and adopted 
would serve as a standard of propriety for eveiy other part of 
the Code, by the formation of which the incongruities which 
had pervaded the system would disappear ; and he adds, ^ Our 
Penal Legislation will no longer be a piece of fretwork exhi- 
biting the passions of its several authors, their fears, their 
caprices^ or the carelessness and inattention with which 
Legislators in all ages and in every country have at times 
endangered the lives, the liberties, and fortunes of the 
people by inconsistent provisions^ cruel or disproportioned 
punishments, and a legislation weak^and wavering because 
guided by no principle^ or by one that was coniinually 
changing^ and therefore could seldom be right. 

The remainder of the second book, he continues, is devoted 
to the establishment of general dispositions applicable to the 
exercise of legislative power in penal jurisprudence — to pro- 
secutions and trials — to a designation of the persons who 
are amenable to the provisions of this Code — to a statement 
of the 'circumstances under which acts that would otherwise 
be offences, may be justified or excused — to the repetition of 
offmoes^to the situation of different persons participating in 
dm tame offence, as pimcipals, acoompUces, or accessaries. 
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The TBi&D M&Ky the most important in the work, enu- 
merates dilwes^ and defines all ofFences -ofFences (including 
both crimes and misdemeanors) are classed, in relation to the 
object affected by lEbem, into public and private _(p. 25.) 

I. Under ' die head of Public offences are ranked those 
which afi^t the sovereignty of the State in its legislative, 
executive^, oirjudilfiary power. 

The {iN3Lblic tranquillity, the revenue of the state, the right 
of Buffirage, the public records, the current coin, the com- 
merce, maimfactures, luid trade country, the freedom 
of tKe^pre^ the public health, the public property, the pub- 
lic rosib, mesa, bridges, navigable waters, and other property 
held by the sovereign power for the common use of the 
people — those which prevent or UBStrain the free exercise of 
relipon, ^ which corrupt the morals of the people. 

II. Priyi^e offences are those which affect individuals, 
and iiyure diem — 

In dleir reptttation^their persons — their political privi- 
leges — their civil rights — their profession or trade — their 
property, or the means of acquiring or preserving it — (p. 30.) 

• 3!*^!hc penal laws of most countries,' observes Mr. Living- 
ston, ^ have an ample department allotted to offences against 
Religion^ because most countries have an established religion 
which must be supported in its superiority by the penalties of 
temporal laws. jHere, where no pre-eminence is acknowledg- 
ed, but such as is acquired by persuasion and conviction of 
the truth ; where all modes of faith, all forms of worship 
are eqiid in the eye of the law, and it is left to that of Om- 
niscieiiee %o diacover which is the most pleasing in its sight-— 
here ^e task of legislation on this head is simple and easily 
performed. It consists in a few provisions for scrupblously 
preserving this equality, and for punishing every species ci 
disturbance to the eofercise of all reHginus rites^ while 
they ^do not interfere with pifolic tranquillity ; these are ac- 
cordingly all that will be found in the Code/ 
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* I wish to have it distinctly under8tood>^ he contintieas^ 

^ that the preceding division and classification of offences is 
introduced to give a method to the work which will aid the 
memory; render reference more easy; enable the student to. 
comprehend the whole plan; and future Icgislatofi to apply 
amendments and ameliorations with greater effect. But that 
they arc not intended in any manner to have a cofistrwtive 
operation. Each offence is to be construed by the definition 
which is given of it, not by the division or class in which it is 
placed. The mixed nature of many offences, and the impos- 
sibility of making any precise line of demarcation, even be- 
tween the two great divisions, render this remark n^cessriry.** 

Mr. Livingston next passes in review the different modes 
of punishment applicable to criminal offences, reducing them 
to these : — ^banishment —deportation — simple imprisonment-— 
imprisonment in chains— «coiiiiscatiou of property — exposure 
to public derision — labour on public works — mutilation, and 
other indelible marks of disgrace— stripes, or the infliction of 
other bodily pain — death. And having recited at consider- 
able length the reasons which induced him to reject all the 
different punishments above enumerated, he proceeds to a 
short discussion of those which have been adopted: these are, 

Pecuniary fines — degradation from office — simple impri- 
sonment-temporary suspension of ci^ rights— permanent 
deprivation of civil rights— imprisonment with bard labour* 
Solitary confinement, during certain intervals of the time 
of imprisonment, to be determined in the smitence. 

He next proceeds to the plan of the fouxth book, intend- 
ed to give rules of practice in all criminal proceedings. 

It regulates, says he, the mode in which complaints and 
accusations are to be made — ti^ng the evidence on the 
complaint and ordermg the arrest — the mode of conducting 
the examinati(ni--^tiie manner of confinement— the discretion 
of t he magistrate tnadnutting to bail^the mode, of making the 
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anraignment — the manner of pleadings the rules for conduct- 
ing the trial— the duties of the Judge, of the advocate for the 
accused, anif of the public prosecution in relation to it, are 
marked out. A chapter is dedicated to the regulation of the 
manner in vrhich search warrants are to be granted and ex<- 
ecuted. 

The last chapter of this book contains a system of proceed- 
ing on writs of habeas corpus. 

It would be an injustice to the enlightened author of the 
work in question to omit his ocital of the qualiHcations re- 
qnisite to constitute a good ano upright J i doe. ^ In the f \eory 
of our law,’ he observes, ^Judges arc the counsel for the 
accused : in •practice^ they arc his most virulent prosecutors. 
The true principles of criminal jurisprudence require thnt 
they should be neither. A good J udge should have no wish 
that the guilty should escape, or that the innocent should 
suffer : no false pity or undue severity should bias the un- 
shaken rectitude of his judgment. Calm in deliberation — 
firm in resolve — patient in investigating the truth — tenacious 
of it when discovered— be should join urbanity of manners to 
dignity of demeanor, and an integrity above suspicion to 
learning and talent — the protector, not the advocate of the 
accused— his judge, not his accuser ; and while executing 
these functions, he is tlie organ by which the sacred will of 
the law is pronounced.’ 

The FIFTH BOOK, it is observed in p. 87, is devoted to 
< the rules of evidence as applicable to criminal law.’ ^ In 
the execution of this part of the work, genera/ principles will 
be first laid down, applicable to all cases of criminal inquiry 
from its incipient to its final stage t they will be such only as 
have received the sanction of the learned and the wise, or such 
as con be supported by the clearest demonstratioD of their 
utility and truth. The evidence necessary to justify com- 
mitments, indictments, and convictions, for each offence spe- 
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in the defence, will be detailed under separate heads : and 
such an arrangement will be studied as to make this part bf 
tlie work easily comprehended and remembered without dif- 
ficulty. 

The sixth and last division of the work contains Hules for 
the establishment and government of the public prisons, com- 
prehending those intended for detention previous to trial-— 
for simple confinement, and for correctional imprisonment at 
hard labour, or in solitude. 

Such, observes Mr. Livingston, in p. 91, is the plan of 
the work, and from those parts of the Code, which were then 
in the state of greatest forwardness, were selected the Second 
Book, and the last chapter of the fourth as specimens of the 
eitecuHon, 

The Appendix to the book contains Detached Parts of 
THE Projected Code, and consists first of the introduce 
tory notice alluded to, from which the following resume or 
summary of the work is extracted, affording a neat and con- 
cise synopsis of the whole. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTICE. 

Art. I.— This Code is divided into six books, each book 
into chapters and sections — the whole composed of articles 
numbered throughout the book. 

The First Book contmns definitions explaining the sense 
in which certain words and phrases are used in the course of 
the work, and directs the mode in which this Code shall be 
promulgated and taught. 
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The Second Book contains a preamble, and general dis- 
positions, applicable — 

1. To the exercise of legislative power in penal juris- 
prudence. 

2. To prosecutions and trials. 

3. To tlie persons amenable to the provisions of the Code, 
and to justifiable and excusable offences. 

4. To the repetition of offences. 

5. To participators in the offence, as principals, accom- 
plices, and accessaries. 

The Third Book defines r fences, and designates their 
punishment. 

The Fourth Book establishes a system of procedure in 
all criminal cases. 

The Fifth Book contains Rules of Evidence as appli- 
cable to trials for each of the oflcnces made punishable 
by this Code. 

The Sixth Book relates to the establishment of a Peni- 
tentiary, and contains rules for its government. 

Next follows Book Second — PHELiHiNARr Chap- 
ter — Preamble, from which the following are ex- 
tracts : 

No act of legislation can be, or ought to be immutable— 
but laws ought never to be changed without great delibera- 
tion and a due consideration, as well of the reasons on 
which they were founded, as of the circumstances under 
which they were enacted. 

For these reasons, the General Assembly of the State of 
Louisiana declare, that their objects in establishing the 
following Code ^re — 

‘ To remove doubts relative to the Penal Code, to embo^ 
into one law, and to arrange into ^atem the various prohi- 
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bitions proper to be retained in the Penal Code ; finally, to 
collect into one Code^ and to express in plain language^ 
all the Rules which it may he necessary to establish for 
the protection of person^ property ^ condition^ reputation^ 
and government- 

Chapter II. Book the Secoxd is divided into sections, 
the first containing general provisions— the second general 
provisions relative to prosccations and trials— the third 
treats of persons amenable to the provisions of this Code, 
and of the circumstances under which all acts that would 
otherwise be offences may be justified or excused. Sec- 
tion the fourth treats of a repetition of offences — the fifth 
of principals, accomplices, and accessaries. From the 
fourth book, chapter the tenth, ‘ Of the writ of Habeas 
Corpus,’ is given. Section the first of this chapter con^ 
tains the definition and form of this writ. Section the 
second, ‘ Who has authority to issue writs of Habeas 
Corpus, and in what case, and how they are to be applied 
for.’ Section the third, how the writ of Habeas Corpus 
is served and returned. Section the fourth, the mode 
of enforcing a return. Section 5th, of tlie proceedings on 
the return. Section 6th, general provisions; and section 
the 7th, with wliich the work concludes, recites the pc* 
nalties for the breaches of the duties enjoined by this 
chapter. 

Such, Sir, is the analysis of the Penal Code of Louisiana. 
1 am not in possession of the Code itself, nor do I believe 
it is procurable in Calcutta. It would be easy, however, 
to obtain it from America ; and I certainly consider it an ex- 
cellent model for the Penal Code which remains to be compil- 
ed for British India. In my last communication, I shewed 
what had been completed at Bombay by the mental energies 
and capabilities of two highly talented persomH-namely, 
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the Honorable Mr. Elphinstone, the late Governor, and 
Mr. C. Norris, the Chief Secretary, at that Presidency ; and 
I have 92010 shewn what has resulted from the unassisted 
efforts and exertions of one individual, in one of the states 
of that great country which bids fair in less even than half a 
century to 

' Get the start of the majestic world. 

And bear the palm alone* — 

1 am. 

Sir 

^our obedient servant, 

r. M. w. 
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LETTER VI. 

' The vftin titles of the victories of Justinian are crumbled into duat f 
but the name of the LegMitor is inscribed on a fair and everlasting 
monument. Under his reign, and his care, the Civil Jurisprudence 
was <1igested in the immortal works of the Conu, the Pandects, and 
the ImtHnteft ; the public reason of the Homans has been silently or 
studiously transfused into the domestic institutions of Europe, 
and the laws of Justinian still command the respect or obedience of 
independent nations. Wise or fortunate is tlic prince, who connects 
his own reputation with the honour and interest of a perpetual order 
of inen..l 

[^Declim and Fall qf the Roman Empire, Chap. xliy. 


To the Editor of the India Gazette. 

Sir, 

In the first communication which I addressed to 
you on this most important subject, I pointed out the strong 
fieeestfity which exists for the compilation of a Code — the 
vmle by which I considered that this very desirable object 
would be best attained— *and the materials from which a con* 
solidation of the Laws extant could be advantageously framed. 
Ill my second letter on the subject I stated that it was not 
my intention to mark the works of local application enu* 
mcrated in my first letter, as the only^one^ to be consulted 
ii> the course of the undertaking, but, on the contrary, that 
it would be most essential to form a complete library, for 
purposes of reference to the works of thoscy sages whose 
labours from the days of Justinian to the time of Ben- 
THAM inclusive, entitled them to rank amongst the bene- 
factors of mankind. In my third letter on this topic> I 
shewed what had been effected at Bombay by the mental 
energies and capabilities of highly talented individuals, 
namely, the Honorable Mr. Elphinstone, late Governor, and 
.Mr. C. Norris, late Judicial, now Chief Secretoxy at that 
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Presidency. In my fourth communication, I exhibited the 
result of the unassisted efforts and exertions of one indivi* 
dual (Mr. Livingston) in regard to a Penal Code for the 
state of Louisiana. And I now proceed to the discharge 
of my promise, to give an outline of the system of legislation 
which has been pursued in the country, since the year l^6S, 
up to the present period. 

It being in the very nature of a compilation (such as 
it is the object of these letters to recommend to the consi- 
deration of those who have th* power to direct the under- 
taking of this eminently usefu:; and important work) to avail 
oner's self of the labours of others ; (for what, in fact, is a 
Code, but a judicious digest, or consolidation of previous writ- 
ings and enactments .^) I shall make no apology for recurring 
to, and quoting from the writings of those who have preceded 
me on this most interesting subject. Accordingly, I find 
that in a work (entitled, The History of the Rise and 
Progress of the J udicial or Adawlut System, as established 
for the Administration of Justice under the Presidency of 
Bengal, by General Leith, a neat and concise history has 
been given of the Regulations enacted from the year 1765 
to 1793 , divided into eight periods, of which the following is 
an abridgment. 

The object of the present inquiry^ says the author 
of the work in question, is to trace the origin of the 
judicial system, to illustrate its principles^ and to mark 
the occasional deviations which had been made finom 
these.'*’ The battle of Buxar, in 1764, was the era of our 
complete ascendancy in India, from which day our dominion 
was placed beyond serious hazard; and the first period 
adverted to by General Leith, is the year 1765, the date of 
the grant of the Dewannee (or right to the collection of the 
Revenue, and the Administration of Civil Justice, in the 
provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Oorissa), to the East 
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India Company in pmpetuity by the jSmperor of Delhi* , 
the year 1766* Lord Clive took his seat as Peyr|a ^ 
Collector of the Revenue in a Durhar, l|eld nefx Moor^^’ 
dabad, whilst the Nabob sat in coiyuncttop with him* 
Nasim* or Criminal Magistrate. ** Great allowance (i|;i|. 
observed by the author of several excellent letter ah 
Adawlut System of India, which appeared in the ° 

Journalt in 1821-23, under the signature of PHiLofATars) 
is to be made for the novel position in which the English 
conquerors found themselves, during the first few years that 
elapsed after (hey Iwoke down the renmant of Mogidhtn- 
premacy on this side of India, and after the acquisition of the 
Dewanee left them, without shadow of restraint, fiee to 
exerdse whatevm* portions of the civil as well as wiiifiinal 
jurisdiction they chose to amume in their own way. The 
phantoms of tribute, and surplus revenue dasded them, and 
danced before their eyes, distracting their perception, as 
indeed they continue to do, even at this day, with many 
ancient worthies in England : though such visions, pregnant 
with folly, and with injury ip fyah cowutrieSf are ah^ndo n- 
cd by the better race of political .economists that have 
succeeded. Lured by this * ignis fatuus,’ the exercise of the 
chief criminal jurisdiction was virtually abandoned to ‘the 
feeUe and corrupt a4niuii8tration of a Nuwab, die ahadota 
o/ a 8h«iel Revenue was the god of the idolatry of the 
day : it was worshipped with exdiusive devo^, in all its 
shapes, phases, an^ ranufieadons : whether connected with 
exdusive trade— monopolies of prodnee-^transit duties— 
land-t8x-><triunMmniott of property, and so forth. The dvU. 
and $sc(d bnuuheas^ytfdtelo^.adkn^ under sucit 

notions, neicessiuily came to be^sdonsly engrossed in point., 
of ftet by Ae conquerors, ppd tbe pre-exiatitig l«rs 
priq^, widi the of tbe Mngii^jpiM 

in ^nse^ in ihppie igtleNje diwmgh Indotealie. hnt^ga 
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measure through fear of disturbing the sources from which 
the an^le and secure streams of revenue appeared to roll 
their abundant tide.” Such is a brief, but, at the same time, 
true, history of what may be denominated the first period. 
It is justly remarked, however, by Phtlofatbis, that his 
Lordship’s (Lord Clive's) forte did not lie eminently in the 
walk ^ legislation, or of civil govemmmit, and that he was 
not one of those rare men who are formed to shine in ‘ arts 
as in arms'— certain that he did not profit by what seemed 
a golden opportunity for laying the foundations of a judimal 
system for the conquered and secured possessions of Great 
Britain, which in process of time might have naturalized 
among them, if not our language, at least the essential and 
main principles of our jurisprudence — so infinitely superior 
to the rude and imperfect Codes which were sufiered to 
remain in force, and received the sanction of our adoption.” 

In the year 1770> Coundls were appointed at Patna and 
Moorshedabad, with servants under them, to superintend the 
administration of justice, and the collection of the revenue. 
Great abuses, observes General Leith, are said to have attend- 
ed this state of government ; the Europemi servants possessed 
but an imperfect acquaintance with the language and man- 
nei$ of the natives, and the authority of the Government was 
too feeble to enforce a strict obedience to their orders. This sys- 
tem, he adds, was however, a natural consequence of our (Rid- 
den and singular acquitition of power in the country, ^he 
seeoad period is that, when the Company assumed the mitire 
cate and maai^emoit of the revenue, or to adopt the words 
of the author of the work quoted, * The -yemr 1772 is dis- 
tinguithed by the Ksolutton which the Compnay exjHeas, to 
etand forth as Dewan, and, .hy the agency of tinnr servants, 
to take upon thdmsdves the entire care tmd manafcoaent of 
the revenues-^faen the Naib Dewatt md his office were 
Ikhed, and a Committee a|q»ointed in Bengd, by order of 
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the Court of Omctms, connsdag' of the Govemor* 
Hastings^ and femr Members of CouncHf to inquire into ttto 
administration of justice amongst the natives there. Their 
report^ observto Generri Leith, exhibits a very full detail of 
the Mahomedan law courts and police estabh^ment ; and the 
observations which are dispersed throughout are marked tritb 
the learning of a scholar, and the strong sense by which the 
President of the Committee was distinguished. 

By this Committee, it appears, that a plan was delivered 
in for the establishment in each provincial division of a civil 
and criminal tribunal, to be regulated by the laws and usl^s 
of the natives, under the superintendence of a European 
officer (styled Collector), assisted in his decisions by an esta- 
blishment of law officers, from whose court an appeal lay to 
two superior courts fixed at the seat of Government, the 
Suddcr Dewanee and the Nizamut Sudder Adawlut — the 
former superintended by the President or Governor with two 
Members of Council. A chief officer, appointed on tlto 
part of the Nizim, presided in the Nizamut Adawlut, and 
over this Court also the President and Council exercised 
a certain control. Mr. Hastings himself presided in it fixr 
eighteen montiisybut, from themultiplidty of business, resigned 
the situation, when the court was remoVed back to Moorkhe- 
dabad, where it had originally sat, and placed under the 
charge of Midtomed Resa Khan in his oipacity of Nazim. 
The regulatitms for these courts are stated to have been 
contpdsed in thirty-seimn paragraphs, the whole not amount- 
ing to sixteen quarto pages ; and the Cmnmittee describe 
themsdves aslmvingmideaTeaircd to adapt them to the man- 
tiers andundmrstandktgs ofthepeop^ and exigencies of the 
eesmtry^ a^ering as tdosaly aa^ioatible totiieir andent uaagaa 
li^ iastitntions. Many of ^ese rules, odds General LeHh» 
11^ exist, as fidng %v#h| -tbei body of the great ntodaptaCade 
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of Beng«K^lraf the cbnsdtdtion itself of the codrts gave w$fy' 
ton new ctrder of things ihi 177 ^> barring only sormed a 
period of two yesrs. 

' Id that year, 1774» forming the third periodt it would 
appear, that the Collector’s Courts were abolished, and Provin- 
cud Councils estdidished in the six great divisions of Cat* 
cotta, Botdwan, Dacca, Moorshedabad, Dinagepore, and 
Patna. These Councils consisted of five Members Of the 
Civil Service j who superintended the joint departments cf 
revenue, trade, and the admiitisieation of justice — anesta- 
biislmient of a Cazee, a Mooftee^ and Pundit, was attached 
to every Council. 

The constitution of these Provincial Courts, observes the 
author of the * Adawlut System,’ if examined, in reference to 
general principles, will appear defective. Their admanistratioii 
of justice was however not unsuited to the manners and habits 
of the people, and was described to he simple in its proeesi, 
speMp in the determination of causes, and productine of 
little esfpense tti the patties. Nor would it appear, (he 
adds,) on a reference to the examinations that were taken in 
the year in' Parliament, as to the chie administrariott of 
justice in Behgal and Behar, that any particular tomptaihta 
or“ fissarisfoction jirevaSed i^ainst die system— but, on tbei 
contrary, that the mostr^iectable and bott inforimedmenon 
the sidigect, (such sa Mt^or Reyndl, Mr. Booghtod' l^d% ' 

^The audden tecril dad tfooHtion of theae eotirtB by the 
GodeftaHt Mr. (dfittfM tMi than foOT' 

nnhiditf Iftef Mr. FrnMrwii^pilnrtard'fiMm tn^a,) and after 
th^ had feMved lfie’ a|k^irdhaifthh of thd CofiUrt of tBrectdfe, ‘ 
wds cth n ineili fed tM C<middtcee of the^M 


and Bir Philip Frdneis,} bOtd feWiniony to the hit(»g(^ aiitd 



sider tibis aet ia mmy ymntsof iww^M^verjf unJmtytt^St 
and dang^fom innovation." Tlie tebrnm abagned hy Mil 
H astings, for the diange, was— a regard to vcOftomg, 

In the early part of the year tkt ftmih period^ A 

body of regulations was passed by the GorcicBnepi,of Bei%alr 
amountuig, acooid&sg to General Leith, to fQr^>tibiee hi 
number, (but not eoweedtitp^oe/b/io page«,J for the admir 
nistcatiou of justice, by which the junsdiction of the ProeiiK 
end Council wAs coi^ned to all matters of revenue — a court 
estabhshed in each of the divisions of Calcutta, Moorsfaeda* 
bad, BurdwM, Dacca, Fumea, and Patna, under the charge 
of one Judge designated the superintendent a( Dewanee 
Adawlut ; bis jurisdiction to be independent of the Provincial 
Council, and to include all causes of civil nature whatever, 
not being revenue. Mid his decree find in all cases for «»«»• 
not exceeding one thousand rupees. The appeal lay, in 
cases exceeding the above amount, to the Sudden Dewanee 
Adawlut. But the above plan, observes General Loth, had 
hardly been establidied before the inconveniendes of the 
measure came to be felt in the classing of two separate juris- 
dictions within the salne district ; m noticing which, in hta 
minute, of the 99tb Sqitembar 17‘80, the Governor Genendei- 
pressed Ae following opinion. ** The Institution of tihenetr 
Courts of Dewanee Adawlut hes^already {pven occasion to very 
troublesome and abammg oompetitiostabetweMi tbmn and tlw 
I^indal CouncBs, uid to nmeh waste of time at this Board. 
Thauiijfiowvttt, manifest ^imoesn^. of giving amere dmn 
eei$mry sMsotion <o these .oeurtain the mfimey of their ea> 
ta^|lihmeet,|ltaitia^ mi| ^t jneitbsn pBsventtheyirpoees, noc 
e^sed the limite of timir jiiriadi ctien i nor suffer enarandi^ 
meM|s npeii ib—To efema^Aeie pemts wmdd reqime 
ieilti^ii^'nndiahgaoettt^ ap^faation,- thrt . h e mb mi- 

.i: idmidd. te 
bring dim before die conaidetationiifdsi Boatt^tulasal 



eould propose some expedient tat th«t end tbst should not 
add to the weight of business with which it is already over* 
charged. That which I have to offer will, I hope, prove 
rather a diminution of it** 

This offer, adds General Leith, consisted in the nomina- 
tion of Sir Elijah Impey, the Chief Justice of His Majesty's 
Supreme Court, to the Superintendence of the Sudder 
Dewanee Adawlut— the subject of much comment and cen- 
sure in Europe. On this point, however, it has been justly 
observed, “ Mr. Hastings' icheme of making an English 
Lawyer Chief Judge of the Sudder was angrily rejected, 
on account of his declared purpose of using it to buy over 
the Chief J ustice of the Supreme Court." 

“ But in itself, the plan seems to have combined many ad- 
vantages— of which the most striking are, the added dignity, 
gravity, and cautiousness of procedure-— the infusion of 
general principles of jurisprudence and equity — the coun- 
terpoise to more hasty and ministerial habits, acquired by 
the other judges, from long and inveterate custom of consi- 
dering themselves more in the light of servants of Govern- 
ment than is consistent with the judidal character, and the 
tendency that would be produced to assimilation in practice 
and usages with the King's Court — to which may be added, 
the bounty and encouragement to the diffusion of ike 
Mnglish language, the true instrument of civilization. 
Prejudice or interest only could deny the weight ritese 
advantages, unless we sore prepared to say, that s^do not 
derire tosep one language and one jurisprudence prevail ifs 
■time over these rcgkms, instead of the conffuion, kaeUpt 
and diversity that now exist. 

** If wedo desire the gradual accompliriimmit such great 
and good mids, tee ought not to disdom any s^pe in the 
gradual progression ; and tius pppem tohe oneifaat mig^ 
he eminently nsefhh" > 



On the 5th July* 1781» « set of Jlegulatjtqns was 

published, the declared object of which w«R staM to be the 
explaining such rules, orders, and rf^pilatioiu, as were am* 
biguous, and revoking such as might be 'fivund repugnant qr 
obsolete. It would appear, that the number of rules did not 
amount to one hundred, and were contained in seventy-two 
quarto pages. These rules were said to have been drawn up 
by Sir Elyah Impey, but this Code is stated by General 
Leith to have been in point of perspicuity much inferior to 
the original one of 177 ^' At this period also, the superin- 
tendence of criminal justice was vested in the Governor 
General, under whom an officer was appointed to .act with 
the title of Remembrancer of the Criminal Courto ; but the 
ultimate decision remained with the Naib Nazim, who held 
his court at Moorshedabad. 

The fifth period, or the latter part of the year 1782, was 
marked by the abolition under orders ftom the Court of 
Directors of thp appointment of Sir Elijah Impey, and the 
re-assumption of their jurisdiction over the Court of Sudder 
Dewanee Adawlut, by the Governor General in Council. 
That court was also constituted a Court of Record, and its 
judgments declared to be dual, except in appeal to the 
King, in dvil suits, the value of whiidk> should be five thou- 
sand pounds and upwards. 

In the year IJ06, or the surth period. Lord Cornwallis 
arrived in . India, and during this year instructions were sent 
by tbe^. Court of I}iiect!in:a,.in.tbe generd letter addressed to 
At Gevensor Geot^ral in Coundl, .for regulating the adminia- 
Atotieai of judiee on principles a<Cd>htBM)dated.. to the subnet!* 
ittg manners and usages of t^ people, .Tltoil^^nris of..pt^ 
zmoee AdSwlut were dmtpttd .fo.lwplsoedun^then^^M^ 
meiit of the Collectors of Revenue, exeepfing in the 
D(U^ Uid diadw^ 

estabiSdmd, soperintended ly a Judge aitd flpgii^^illjs.; ^ 
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‘ On the 27 th of June, I 7879 a t>ody of judidal r^pilations 
was pB0sed| but not materially different from those enacted 

in I78I. 

At the end of the year 1790, or the seventh period^ the 
Governor General accepted the administration of criminal 
justice throughout the provinces. The Nizamut Ada^lut 
was removed froni Moorshedahad to Calcutta^ and vested in 
the Governor Geoerid in Coundl, assisted by the Cazecr 
ooI-Coojtat and two Mabomedan Law Officers. Courts of 
Circuit, superintended each by two covenanted servants, 
wnd an establishment of law offices, were appointed in each 
of the provinces. The regulations for the administration of 
criminal and civil justice were revised and amended, which 
brings us to the eighth period^ or the establishment of the 
Code of General Regulations in 1793, where, not to trespass 
too far upon the limits of your columns, we will pause for 
the present. 

I conclude with a quotation from one of the letters (to 
which I have already alluded, published in the Calcutta 
Journal)^ under the signature of Philopatris, and it i^ 
unnecessary to add, that in the sentiments so forcibly and 
wdl eKfNreesed therein, J for one most fully coincide. 

The first and by far the most important desideratum in 
Indian judicial improvement, would seem to be the com- 

OF A COMPLETE CoBE OF CIVIL AND CRIMINAL 
LAV, for the mofussil jurisdiction. If any of the laws or 
loodes of practice at present in force require amendment dr 
tdtetftfdqo, Ais opportunity would nf course be taken tp 
improte ntain thing wanted is, to have t]^ 

toiOi if psay he, strictly defined^ and ctearly laid 

down : iil ^ to reaott to Ae 

eccaripnal ^Mdtneoiidhijirve etqmritiqna of Hindu a!^ 
>nnedfMi fMew«n m «n^ or to fhe o^iaie 
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interpret ; such a book systematically digested, and arrange 
ed under obvious heads, and titled after the fashion of the 
Code Napoleon, would supersede not only the ancient com* 
mon law (as it may be called), under the provisions of which 
we profess to govern our various classes of native subjects, 
but also the statute law or Regulations, which in this age of 
legislation of making and unmaking, are swelling by rapid 
degrees to an enormous bulk, alarming not less to the judge 
than the suitor, and advantageous to those alone who thrive 
on its size and fatten by its intricacy.' 

“ The compilation of such a Coos would be an operation 
of time and labour : but that consideration only points out 
in a stronger light the necessity of setting seriously and 
voithout delay about the good work ; every day that it is 
deferred, will but add to the difficulty of a task which SQonef 
or later must be accomplished, and cannot without much 
hazard be put off beyond a few years. When that ooloni- 
nation which has at length become the anwUms desire of 
every enlightened man who seriously refleets on the con- 
nection between England and IndiCf shall be 
as assuredly it will be, at no very distant day, and when a 
mixed population shall become established in the provinces^ 
our various and variegated races of inhabitants will require 
to. be regulated and governed in all the relations between 
component classes, individuals, and the state, by fixed and 
known lawsj accessible and intelligUde to alU whatever 
jt^r language^ tribe, or religion, < 

“ It would greatly exceed the bounds of a newspaper 
letter to attempt the detail of all that should be embraced by 
such a compilation as Aat proposed. But this may be 
uf It with safety, thai in addition to distinct chapters and 
head* e^ Imanch of laws in ibrof . ti^ughont the 
tiy, Ceiwiiai., Ciyri., Revkuite, together with suol^fyi^ 
of.Engla^ ge arefietmedappUcable^ to fSuroptoMtihr'itm^ 
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UveBin India, a separate preUminary section should be allotted 
to a succinct enumeration of tbe several tribunals established 
among us, from the Supreme Court down to the lowest mofus-i 
sil judicature for petty suits. The powers, functions, juris* 
dictions, and establishments of each should be briefly but ' 
completely detailed, together with the forms of procedure: 
80 that every man might have it in his power to know where 
redress is to be had in his particular vase, and be enabled, 
if the abomination of taxed justice, so forcibly vituperated 
by the ablest writers, cannot b ’ abolislied, because of its anti- 
quity, and universality, to c^ilcMate, at least with some ap- 
proach to precision, the probable cost of his journey in the 
high road of the law. The Frendi Code has some useful 
information in tills way, and Ulackstone is copious in his de- 
sfcription and defimtions of the various tribunals of our own 
country. No Code, in fact, is complete without some such 
explanation. 

In compiling the Code it would naturally occur as de- 
sirable^ that several individuals should be employed toge^ 
ther IK Committee, each contributing that portion of the 
loint labour which refers to the branch of law or practice in 
which he is supposed to he most conversant. That numer^ 
OU 6 individuals are to be found, duly qualified for such a task, 
among the highly gifted persons in the Indian judicial and 
Sscal administradonfi in its various departments, no one can 
doubt. The men thus employed should be relieved for the 
time from all other ordinary duty. It is difficult to 
gine Mf/ service sm which they could be so ben^cialiy 
occupied , as mpon this great work of I^islation. The 
Committee might be appiopristdy hea^ by one of the 
learned Judges of the Supreme Court as its President. One 
department the compilation, alluded to above, would come 
peculiarly within his province, and lie would be likely to give 
io the whole a sdutinry tingi^ the impress of those grave aad 



reflecting habits which are induced in English Judges by 
long and patient study of laws and of mankind^ 

I am^ Sir, 

Yowt obedient servant, 

RM.W. 

March 6, 183X 


LETTER VIL 

' But the most essential of all measures would be a complete revision 
of the whole of the laws and Regulations, and the formation 
of an almost new Code. To ike aecompliehmeni of ewh a task 
the very highest talents in the Service should be directed^ and it 
would not so much require superiority of legal skill in those 
employed upon it, as that they should be endowed with minds 
unfettered by prejudice, for or against any particular system, 
and he disposed to take the fullest advantage of the facts 
experience which late years have accumulated. No eap^'e 
would be too great to incur for the completion of such anotg^l*"^ 
Makobns PolUicai History of India, vol. ii. p. 151. 

* No price which could be paid for a complete and aeearate digest cf 
the Law could lie regarded as excessive. It would put a stop 
to that perpetual, partial, petty legislation which is going bn. 
No wliere do such urgent motives exist for presenting the Laws 
in a clear and compact form as in India, and no where do fetoer 
difficulties obstruct the attainment tf so dssircdde an shijeoU The 
measure therefore seems to he wise, and yffpald most likely.also prove 
economical. Even if it failed, it woi^ be benefteial. If it 
succeeded, as with prudence and perseverance it might justly he 
peeted to do, it would fix the Companj more firmly than* they 
have ever yet been in the confidence ai^ of their own 

subjects, and tend more effbetmily than any qf its proudest acts 
to spread its honor and renown among surrounding nations 
Miller on the Administration of Justice in dw East Indies, 

To the JCditor of the India Qa»ette> 

Sift 

The system cf lav and regulation, (observes Mr. £tar. 
ingCon in the first voltune o£ bis, i|inal|m,) vhidh vas 
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established in the year 1793, for the internal administration' 
of the provinces immediately subject to the authority of the 
Governor General in Council, at Fort William in Bengal^ 
owes its origin and foundation to the political wisdom, 
justice, and humanity of Marquis Cornwallis; whose 
exalted character will be alike perpetuated by his glorious 
achievements in arms ; by a life devoted to the interests and 
honor of his country ; and by this memorial of his able, 
virtuous, and beneficent administration in India. 

The regulations passed in the year 1793 amount in num- 
ber to fifty-one ; reducible, .ccording to the different de- 
partmenta to which they have relation, under the following 
general heads : 


REGULATIONS OF 1793. 
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StOffects. 

No. o/ Begu- 
tatione., . 

Department. 

Mint - 

35. 

Revenue. 

Opium. 

Judicial, Civil. 
Revenue, 


512 . 

Paupers, admitted to sue............ 

46. 

24 . 





7. 

Judicial, Civil. 
Judidal, Criminal. 

Police - - -rr r 

9 . 88 . 83 . 

Revenue, 

1. 8. 

2. 

14. 

17. 

19. 37. 

20. 1 


Board of.................. .... ) 

Collectors of..*........*'.... I 


Revenue. 

TlActfvafnf 


Claims to exemption from 
payment of********** 



Regulations, proposals for enact* 


General. 

Judicial, Miscella. 
Commercial. 

Judicial, Miscella. 
Revenue. 

Salt. 

Code of ********* 
Registry of Wills, Deeds, &c.** 
Residents, Commercial******** 
Records, keeping of 

J UdiCial*<rr*rrnro-<-r*,nr* 

41. J 

36. 

31. 

18. 

Revenue************** 

RnH 

81. 

89. 30. 

Wards, Court of** ********** 

10. 50. 

Revenue. 


Analy^U of the above. 


DepartnusnU, 


'Coinmercialj«. 

General, 

Judicial, 

Civil,. 
Criminal, 
Miacellaneous,.. 
Opium, « 

Revenue,^ 


Noe. qf the Beguktiione. 


31. 

80.88. 38. 41. 


3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 15. 16. 40. 46. 47. 49. 
9. SS. 83. ' 

18. 13. 18. 36. 39. 

38. 

1. 9. 8. 10. 11. 14. 17. 19. 81. 24. 25. 
86. 87. 33. 34. 35. 37. 48. 43. 44. 


Salt 


45. 48. 50. 51. 
89. 30. 


RECAPITOLATIOK. 


Cmnmercial,*** 

******** 

rr - 


r 


Revroue, rrfrrrty*. 


6al^ M.^******. 

******** 


1 

4 

19 

1 

84 

8 


51 
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"" The object of the Code, observes General Leith, is wcH 
described in the preamble to the Forty-Jirst Regulationy 
which ought indeed to have formed the leading one. 

Mt is essential to the future prosperity of the British 
territ(»rie8 in Bengal, that all Regulations which may be 
passed by Government, affecting, in any respect, the rights, 
persons, or property of their subjects, should be formed 
into a regular Code, and printed with translations in the 
country languages ; that the grounds on which each Regu^ 
lation may be enacted shon W he prefixed to it ; and that 
the Courts of Justice shot .id be bound to regulate their 
decisions by the rules and ordhiances which those regula- 
tions may contain. A Cook of Regulations, framed upon 
the above principles^ will enable individuals to render 
themselves acquainted with the Laws, upon which the secu- 
rity of the many inestimable privileges and immunities 
granted to them by the British Government depends, and 
the mode of obtaining speedy redress against every infringe- 
ment of them ; the Courts of Justice will be able to apply 
the regulations according to their true intent and import ; 
future administrations will have the means of judging bow 
far regulations have been productive of the desired effect, 
and when necessary, to modify or alter them, as from 
experience may be found advisable. New Regulations will 
not be made, nor those which may eadst be repeated 
ipithout due deliberation, and the causes of the future 
prosperity or decline of these provinces will always be 
irdeeable in the Code to their sourced 
‘ Section v. Clause First There shall be a preamble 
to every Regulation, stating the realms for the enaction 
of it ‘ 

* Clause S4conM* If any Reguktiicm shall appeal or mo- 
dify a former Regulation, the reasons for such repeal or 
modification are to be d^aUed in the preamble* 
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< Sectiok XIII. The CiTil and Criminal Conrbi of Justice 
are to be guided in their proceedings and derisions by tiMf 
regulations which may be firamed and transmitted to them, 
atul no other' 

Having rims stated the system, adds General Leith, we 
may be allowed to pause and contemplate its gcnmral aspect, 
and in the Preface to his work he justly observes.—* It ap« 
pcared to the writer of this inquiry, that the objecUons (to 
the system established in 17^3) have chiefly arisen from mw* 
taking errors which have occurred in forwarding the pro- 
gress of the Regulations, for original defects in the plan 
itself Contingent errors creep into every system, and from 
being suffered to remain, come in time to be regarded as 
integral parts of it. No institution can be long preserved 
from decay, but by often reverting to its original prinoi-< 
pies, and marking where these have been departed from.' 
It cannot be denied, but that (in the fluctuations whidi 
have taken place since the year 17 ^» amidst the changes 
of dliferent hands to whom ^ reuM of riie Government 
of India have been from time to time delegated subsequent 
to that period), the general prinripte so broadly and distinctly 
laid down in the preamble above redted, has been most 
materially deviated ^rem. 

■ New Regulations Jume been made, 'and others repealed 
without due deliberation, or they would not at this time 
have amounted to nunse riun seven vdumes in foUo, and the 
officers of Government, who are entrusted with the admuiis> 
trarion of justice, would not be compelled, (in the words of 
Mr. Miller,) whenever a diffieult case occurs, to wander 
backwards andforwardk through the voInmiaDus mid <^en. 
contra^etory Regulations of the Company, to resort tothe opi- 
niens of the nariveJaij^f^ucB, whiah areqo frdqumitly suqiidoiu 
crambigoons; ordse torefy v^n their own oaaaaistedjudgr 
ment, which -erefy eie praetieaify aotfuauitod with jmdqwa. > 
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dence knows to be a very unsafe guide in such an emer* 
gency. 

That the admirable rules laid down in the first and second 
clause of the fifth section of Regulation XLI. above quoted^ 
have not been adhered to, and that Regulations have been 
pouring on, (more especially from the year 1814!tol825, 
inclusive,) with often no more satisfactory preambles than 
^ Whereas it is expedienC^^ is a truth which it will not be 
difficult to establish in the sequel. 

^ There shall he a preamble to every Regulation^ stating 
the reasons for the enaction of U,’* This is, in the language 
of the admirable Bentham, ^ that to each considerable mass of 
matter, nay, even to each single word, where the importance 
of it requires as much, consideration destined to serve in the 
character of reasons, stated in proof of the propriety of 
whatever were so proposed to be established, should all along 
be annexed*’ 

^ It is only by the criterion, it is only by the test thus 
formed, that talent can be distinguished from imbecility, ap^ 
propriate science from ignorance, probity from improbity, 
philanthropy from despotism, sound sense from caprice^ 
aptitude, -*in a word, in every shape, from inaptitude. 

^ Reasons^these aUme are addresses from understanding 
to understanding— ordinances without reasons are but ma- 
nifestations of will,— of the will of the mighty exacting obe* 
dience from the helpless. Absolve him froip this conation— 
rid him of this check— not only the man, who presents a code 
to you for signature — ^but the man who presents your shirt 
to you— is competent to make laws. The man who presents 
the shift? Yes, Sit^ or the woman who washes it.^ 


• Whereas a is expedient OvUj upon British Legidators could 
sttchaphrase pinsitstdf ofiT in die character of a thing 

better chan o mark iif dotage on Oot^teaUen, 
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. * Give up this one condition— Gtemany alone, on any one 
subject that you please, will furnish you with as many hun- 
dred Codes as you please— all of them composed upon the 
most economical principles ; all of them written at the 
rate of so many pages an hour : all of them without taxy ex- 
pense of thought.' 

* iSTo reasons ! No reasons to your laws C cries jPrede* 
rick the Great, of Prussia, in a flimsy essay of his, written 
professedly on this very subject Why no reason P Because 
(says he) if there be any such appendage to your law — the 
first puzxle cause of a lawyer, (le premier brouillon d'avocat,) 
that takes it in hand will overturn it. Yes, sure enough, if 
so it be, that a text of law pointing one way^ a reason that 
stands next to it points another way, that is, if either the 
law or the reason u to a certain degree ill constructed— a 
mishap of this sort may have place. But is this a good reason 
against K>v't>S reason P no more than it would be against 
making laws. As well might be sud — no direction posts ! 
Why P Because, if coming to a direction post a mauvais 
plaisant should take it into his head to give a twist to the 
index, making it point to the wrong road, the traveller may 
thus be put out of his way.’ 

* Suppose now a Code produced as usual, without any 
such perpetual commentary of reasons prefaced for form 
sake ; and to make a show of wisdom— prriaced, as hath so 
repeatedly been done by a parcel of vague and un a p plie d 
(because inapplicable) generalitiesy under the name of princi^ 
pies. It may be approved, and praised, and /rumpeted. But 
on what grotmds ? .If in r^ard to this or that particular provU 
non or disposition, of Law, any distinct and intclligiUe 
grounds tar the approbation are produced, they will be so 
many reasons.— Why then, (may it be sud to the draughts* 
man) — why if you yourself know what they ar^ why,.iiiiJeaa 
you ate ashamed of them, why not come out with thminjthe 
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fir&t inBtiince9—Why not oprtUd tkem out at one tiew 
before the public at large^ iastead of whispering them, one 
at one time, another at anodier, in the ear of this or that indU 
vidual pre-engaged by interest or prepossession in quality of 
trumpeter ? But if no such grounds--ibat is, if no grounds 
at all— -can be produced, where is the truth or value of 
any such praise 

* On the other hand, suppose a body of law produced, sup* 
ported, and elucidated from beginning to end> by a perpetual 
commentary of reaarms ; a*' deduced from the one true and 
only defensible principle— principle of general utility, under 
which they will all of them be shewn to be included.— -Here, 
Sir, will indeed be a new sera — the cera of rational leyiela* 
iion^ an example set to all nations, a new institudon — and 
your Majesty the founder of it*.’ 

Considering, that a very large portion of the evil, resulting 
from the facility with which regulations have been multi- 
plied ad infinitum, since 1793, is attributable to a material 
derelicdon from the great and unerring principle laid down 
in Regulation XLI. of thait memorable year ; that in the con- 
tinued enactment of new Regulations (without the assignmeiA 
of valid and adequate reaeons^ ^ by which to an indefinite 
extent the anterior stock of law has been superseded— some 
of the general rules completely overturned and superseded 
rules of equal extent— or by rules of greater extent in 
wdkkh they are included— others cut into and superseded in 
part by disdnedons and excepdons’)— the sheet anchor of 
legisladmi has been parted from— that it w not too late to 
to apply a remedy to this great evil, which ad- 
diougb it fiuqpbe'^ffi<^lt)iBimverdiele8sprimdeahIc,^ 
not mid&e wy apok^ bavtng dwelt at such lepgdi upoi^ 


» Jeremy Bentham^ London, to the Emperor of all the Rnida^ 
June, 1615. 
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ch« preamble and sections quoted of the Regulation in ques- 
tion. * Every year,' observes Genend Eeith, * has produced 
new regulation 8 -~.every regulation has led to other tegula* 
tions, and changes upon changes have been multiplied, and 
are now multiplying without apparmit end.* 

Surely, it is time to attempt to give in a clear and simple 
form tbe received and extant rules of law, under the sane- 
tion of the governing authority of the country — a digest 
(to adopt the words of Mr. Miller) * of the whole mvil and 
criminal law as now administered, which should be at once 
accurate, clear, and comprehensive.* 

Deferring the analysis of the remaining Regulations of 
1793 to a future opportunity, 1 shall conclude this letter by 
citing the language of the great Jurist, (from whose labors I 
have already so largely drawn) in his address to the citizens 
of the American United States. 

* Yes, my friends, these labours of mine— labours which of 
themeelvee are nothing, dreams of an obscure individoal<*-det 
them but be accepted by you, you shall be a people of con- 
querors. Conquerors, and with what arms — with the sword P 
No : but with the pen. By what means ? Violence and des- 
truction P No ; but reaaon and beneficence. Js thie your do- 
minion spreads, not tears and curses, but smiles and bless- 
ings, will attend your conquest in its course. Where tbe fear 
of his sword ends, there ends the empire of the military 
conqueror. To the conquest to which you are here invited, 
no ultimate limits can be assigned, other than those which 
bound the habitable globe. 

* To force new laws upon a reluctant and abhoning peoplOf- 
is, in addition tp unpunisha'Ue depredation, tbe object ami 
efiSect of vulgar oonqueat— to behold your laws, not on]^ 
acoopted but soi^ht afrer by an admiriog people, will b« 
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^ To those conquests of which slaughter is the instminent, 
and plunder the fruit, the most brutal among barbarians have 
shewn themselves not incompetent. By the best instructed 
minds alone can any such conquest be attained, as that to 
which you are here invited.^ 

* I am. 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

P. M. W. 

March 9, 1832. 


LETTER VIII. 

'But the chief advantage^ which the people of England reaped, and 
Btill continue to reap, from the reign of this great prince, was the 
eorreeiion, extension, amendment , and establishment of the laws, 
which Eowaro maintained in great vigour, and left much improved 
to posterity ; far the acts of a wise legislator commonly remain, while 
the acquisitions of a conqueror often perish with him. This merit 
has justly gained to Edwabo the appellation of the ENousn Jus« 
TiRXAN. Edward settled the juriadiction of the several courts-^first 
established tlie office of Justice of the Peace— ^abstained from the 
practice too common before him of interrupting justice by man* 
dates from the Privy Counci^^repressed robberies and disorders ; 
encouraged trade, by giving merchants an easy method of recover- 
ing their debts ; and, in short, introduced a new face of things by 
the vigour and wisdom of his administrationZ-^Hvanide History 
of England, Reign of Edward 1. 

To the Editor of the India Gazette* 

Sir, 

< iThe leading principle,' obs^es General Leith^ ^ of 
Marquis Cornwallis's government, appears to havebCea 
that of forming iii every branch of the India Establishment, 
eyetem. By this term may be implied a body of rules 
formed in reference to experience, and general principlee 
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prescribed in written forms, mperintmded by sqpemte 
departments of office, and caleukUad to advance the hap^ 
pinese of the people, tohUet they add to the interest of the 
governing power. It ia an arrangement of this sort which 
distinguishes a regular from a despotic Government: it 
has accordingly been the object of every wise ruler to esta* 
blish a regular subordination of offices — to form a body of 
fixed Laws for the guidance of these, and to endeavour 
to give permanency and stability to his institutions. Loan 
CoaNWAiLis left no branch of the political, finanrial, mercan- 
tile, judicial, or military department, unaltered. He endea- 
voured to improve each, and each department is considerably 
indebted to the energy and prudence of his excellent under- 
standing.' 

In my last letter I dwelt at some length upon the great 
and important principle, which the illustrious statesman, 
above named, by the enactment of R^pilation XLI. 
prescribed to the governing power of this country in its le^s- 
lative capacity, in declaring that there should be a preamble 
to every regulation passed, detailing the reasons for enact- 
ing it— -scad accordingly, acting rigidly up to that rule himself, 
we find that, of the fifty remaining Regulations (comprised in 
the Coos of 1793} having reference to, and involving a consi- 
deration and acknowledgment of sound general principles 
founded on the immutable basis of Tbdtb, and on an accurate 
observation and knowledge of human nature, and the springs 
of action which move it, there is not a single regulation un- 
supported by its requisite accompaniment of adequate 
reasons. 

" It is. Sir, men of this stamp, * whose memories fioorish 
greenest in the admiration of posterity, and by a most jtint 
law, that they so. live in tiie estimation of mankind.' 

. . * To comprise all, in one word,' says the venerable Bmt- 
tham, * reason, and that alone, is the proper anchor for a 
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law, for every thing that goes hy the name of law. At 
the time of passing bis law, let the legislator deUver in die 
character of reaeona the connderations by which he was led 
to the passing of it.' 

* Thu is what may be termed justifcation ; the practice 
of annexing to each law the considerations by which in the 
character of reasons the l^slator was induced to adopt 
it ; a practice which, if rigidly pursued, must at no distant 
interval put an exclusion on all had laws. 

‘ To the framing of laws so consatuted, that being good in 
themselves, an accompaniment of good and sufficient reasons 
should also be given for them, there would be requisite, in 
the legislator, a probity not to be diverted by the action of sinis- 
ter interest, and intelligence adequate to an enlarged com- 
prehension and close application of the principle of gene- 
ral utility : in other words, the principle of the greatest 
happiness of tlu greatest number. But to draw up laws 
without reasons, and laws for which good reasons are not 
in the nature of the case to be found, requires no more than 
the union ef will and power. 

* The man who should produce a body of good laws, with 
an accompaniment of good reasons, would feel an honest pride, 
at the prospect of holding thus in bondage, a succession of 
willing generations : his triumph would be to leave them the 
power, but to deprive them of the will to escape. But to the 
chansons of abuse, by whom, amongst other devices, the 
conceit of immutablo laws is played against Rnsuaic, 
(in whatever shape it presmits itself,) every use of teason is 
as pc&ms as the lij^t of the sun to moles and burglars.' 

To proceed wi(^ the analyris of the R^ulations of 1793, 
commencing with those whidi ave rrferrible to the Depart- 
ment JuDiciA.!., subordinate dmsion, Civil, may be dassed 
(in aumoicaloedec) as ifoUows f 
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Number tf Sulfjtet^ 

BEGVX.AT101I III* for exten^SngMd ifil* 

rudictioii of the Coorti of Dewaa*^ 
ny Adawlotfertbetrielofaril Miite 
in the first instaiMM^ eiU^^iAMd in 
the Beveral siDahs aad citwi> 

_ IV. — receiving> trying, and deckUog 

eaits ox eomplunts cognisable in the 
first instance in the Civil Courts^ 
established as above. 

- V. *— establishing Courts of Appeal 

for hearing i^peals fiom dedmons 
passed in the Zfilah and City 
Courts, defining their powers and 
dudes, and prescribing ndes for 
teomii^ and deciding on appeals. 

VI...— .estending and defining the pow> 

era and dudes of the Court of Sad- 
der Dewanny Adawlut, prescrildng 
rules fiv receiving and deciding on 
appeals fitom the 'tUvisioaa ef the 
PcovineiidCoims ef AppeaL 

— — VIL — the i^pblnMiaits «F vaheels or 

native pleaders in the Courts of 
CivS Judieature, as above. 

XV. — fiaiag the Bates of Interest on 

peatiand fotarre Loans. 

■ ■ XVI. — tefenring Suits to Arbitration. 

.M— XL* •— granting conunisswns tenatiiQBa 
' tohear aauA dedde Civfi Stdnr— . 
p seseri bb g Buies for the trial nf> 
' State and inforcing the Dedsiona. 

XLTl. — admitting Paupers to ana ha the 
Civil Courts. 
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Number tf Subject. 

Rbgclation XLIX. for prerenting ofirsys respecting 

disputed boundaries. 

Under the Department Jitdiciai., subordinate division, 

Crinuna/t may be dassed : 

Hseui, AXIOM IX. for re-enacting with alterations and 

modifications the Regulations pass- 
ed on the 3rd December, 1790, for 
the apprehension and trial of per. 
sons chi ' i^d with crimes and mis- 
demeanjrs. 

XXII. — re-enacting with alterations and 
amendments the Regulations pass- 
ed on the 7th December, 1792, for 
the establishment of an efficient 
police throughout the country. 

— XXIII. -—raising an annualfundfor defray- 

ing the expence of the Police Esta- 
blishments entertuned under Re- 
gulation XXII. 1793 . 

Under the Department Judiciai., subordinate division, 

MiecellaiieouCt ti>*y he classed : 

Bxgci.ation XII.' for the appointment of the Hindoo 

and Mahomedan Law Officers of 
the Civil and Criminal Courts of 
Judicature. 

I.,. — ,- — XVIII. — preserving complete the Re- 

cords of the CivU and Criminal 
Courts of Judicature. 

- — XX. — empowering the Zillab and City 

Courts, Provincul Courts of Ap- 
peal, and Sudder Dewanny and 
Niaamut Adawluts to pn^se Re- 
guli^eaa regarding matten within 
thw cognisance. 
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Number of Subject 

Regulation XXXVI. for establishing a Registry for Wilb 

and Deeds for the transfer or morU 
gage of real property. 

, XXXIX. — the appointment of the Casee* 

ooUCoozat, or Head Cazee of Ben.* 
gal, and District Cazees. 

- - XL VII. providing for differences of opinion 

between the Judges of the Provin- 
cial Courts of Appeal and Courts 
of Circuit, and prescribing Rules 
regarding other matters connected 
with their official situations. 

By Regulation 1. 179^9 Department Revenue, subordi- 
nate division La7id^ the property in the soil was declared to 
be vested in the zemindars, or landholders, and the revenue 
payable to Government from each estate, fixed for ever. 

The preamble to Regulation II. 1793, Department 
Revenue, subordinate division General^ recites, that the 
commerce, and consequently the wealth of the country, must 
increase in proportion to the extension of its agriculture.— 
That to effect improvement in agriculture, (necessarily fol- 
lowed by»4ha increase of every article of produce,) is accord- 
ingly one of the primary objects to which the attention of 
the British Administration has been directed in its arrange- 
ments for the internal government of the Bengal Provinces.— 
That as being the two fundamental measures essential to 
the attainment of it, the property in the soil was declared 
to be vested in the land-holders, and the revenue pay- 
able by them to Government unalterably fixed, thereby ren- > 
dering it the interest of the proprietors to improve their 
estates^ and affording them the means of raising the funds 
necessary for the purpose. — That further measures were 
however essential to the attainment of the important objqot 
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above stated.-^ That all questions between Government and 
the land>holders respecting the assessment and collection of 
the public revenues, and disputed claims between the latter 
and their ryots, had been hitherto cognizable in the Courts of 
Mai Adawlut, or Revenue Courts, in which the Collectors 
of* Revenue presided as Judges, from whose decisions appeals 
lay to the Board of Revenue, and thence to the Government 
in the Department of Revenue.— That the proprietors could 
never consider the privileges conferred upon them as secure^ 
whilst the revenue officers we* . vested with these judicial 

powers That other security must therefore be given to 

landed property, and to the rights attached to it, before the 
desired improvements in agriculture could be expected to be 

effected That Government must divest itself of the power 

of infringing in its ewecutive capacity the rights and pri^ 
vilegcs, which as eiverclsmg the legislative authority ^ it 
had conferred on the land-holders. — That the separation of 
the revenue and judicial duties was essential — That all finan- 
cial claims of the people must be subjected to the cognizance 
of the Courts of Judicature, to whom the Collectors of 
Revenue should be themselves amenable — That no power 
would then exist in the country by which the rights vested 
in the land-holders could be infringed, or the value of landed 
property affected- — That land *would in consequence become 
the most desirable of all property^ and the industry of the 
people directed to those improvements in agriculture, as es* 
sential to their own welfare as to the prosperity of the state. 
Accordingly, the 2nd Section of this Regulation declared 
the abolition of the Courts of Mai Adawlut, or Revenue 
Courts, and transferred to the Courts of Dewanny Adawlut, 
the trial of the suits which were cognizable in those courts, 
as well as all judicial power whatsoever, heretofore vested in 
the Collectors of Revenue, or in the Board of Revenue, col- 
^lec^vely or individually.. 
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The remainmg sections of this regulation prescribe thb 
duties of the Collectors of Revenue and their head native 
officers) and the powers and duties of the Board of Revenue 
itself. 

In declaring his reasons for the enactment of Regulation 
III. 1793, (Department Judicial, subordinate division 
Civil,) the Marquess Cornwallis observed, that the solicitude 
of the British Government had been directed to protect the in- 
habitants of the Bengal Provinces in the free exercise of their 
religion, and to afford security to their persons and property. 
That the enactment of regulations for this important end was 
not of itself sufficient, without the establishment of Judicial 
Courts upon principles calculated to protect private rights and 
property. — That to ensure to the people the benefit of good 
laws duly administered, Govcfirnment had determined to 
divest itself of the power of interfering in the administration 
of the laws and regulations in the first instance, and to lodge 
its judicial authority in Courts of J ustices, the J udges of which 
should not only be solemnly bound to dispense the laws and 
regulations impartially, but be so circumstanced as to have 
no plea for not discharging their high and important trusts 
with diligence and uprightness, — That the authority of 
the laws and regulations so lodged in the courts should extend 
|iot only to all suits between individuals, but that the officers 
of Government themselves should be amenable to the courts 
for acts done in their official capacity in opposition to the 
regulations. — ^That the constitution of the courts should 
be framed upon such principles, as to enable every indivi- 
dual to command at all times the exercise of the judicial 
power of the state thus lodged in the courts, for the redress 
of any injury which he might have sustained in his person 
or property. — That a system for the administration of laws 
and regulations so constituted would contain an active priii- 
ciple, which must continually operate to the important .end 
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of compelling men to be just in tbeir dealings — ^bring into 
action that spirit of industry which is implanted in mankind, 
and which eooerts itself in proportion as individuals are cer^ 
tain of enjoying the fruits of it — dispensing prosperity 
and happiness to the great body of the people — and increase 
ing the power of the state^ which must he proportionate to 
the collective wealthy that by good government it may 

enable its subjects to acquire That as the basis of this ^ 

system, for the administration of justice, the powers specified 
in this regulation were lodge*’ in the Courts of Judica- 
ture, fur the trial of civil suits in the first instance^ esta*- 
blished in the several zillalis and cities enumerated in 
Section 2. 

The remaining Sections define their jurisdiction, duties, 
and powers, to take cognizance of all suits of a civil nature, 
(not of criminal matters.) 

Regulation IV. 1793, enacts the rules to be observed 
,in receiving, trying, and deciding suits in the Zillah and 
City Courts, of which a detailed analysis is in this place un- * 
necessary. Suffice it to observe, that the several provisions 
which it contains, and which have remained unrescinded by 
regulations subsequently enacted — with such other ana- 
Ic^ous rules as have been framed on the same subject at 
different periods, up to the present date, — would admit of 
classification under the subordinate heads of 
Decrees^ 

Evidence, 

Exhibits, 

Procedure, 

Process, 

Pleadings, 

Pleaders, 

Suits, 

Witnesses, &c. &c. 
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For the enactment of Regulation V. 1793, whereby 
Frovinpial Courts of Appeal (for hearing appeals from de-* 
cisions passed in the Zillah and City Courts) were establish- 
ed, the. following reasons were assigned in the preamble ; 
namely. That parties in suits instituted in the late Courts 
of Mofussil Dewanny Adawlut, who considered themselves 
aggrieved by decisions of those courts, had no tribunal to 
* which they could apply for redress, but the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut or Court of Appeal established at Calcutta — That 
individuals residing in the interior of the country, whose 
occupations prevented their repairing to Calcutta in person, 
were consequently often under the necessity of submitting to 
decisions by which they deemed themselves injured, even 
in suits that were appealable. — That the Court of Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut being composed of the Governor General 
and Supreme Council, it became necessary to restrict appeals 
to decisions of a certain amount or value, to prevent a greater 
number of appeals being preferred than the general adminis* 
tration of the public affairs would allow of their hearing. — That 
the principal part of the suits instituted in the courts aforesaid 
not being appealable under the above limitation, the greater 
proportion of the suitors, claimants to landed property, tra- 
ders, manufacturers, and other persons chiefly of the lower 
and most industrious orders of the people, had consequently 

no remedy against unjust or erroneous decisions That in 

suits regarding arrears of rent and revenue between proprie- . 
tors and farmers of land, under-farmers, ryots, and others, 
obstacles equally great existed to the prosecution of the appeal, 
which lay in such cases to the Board of Revenue and the 
Governor General in Council, in addition to the further im- 
pediments occasioned by the irregularity in the process, and 
the defects in the constitution of the Revenue Courts.-— 
That the jurisdiction of the Courts of Dewanny Adawlut^ 
established in the several zillahs and cities, was now extend- 





td to oivil suits of all descriptions between individuals, and, 
under certain restrictions, between Government and its sub- 
jects That it was essential to the prosperity of the country, 

that all persons, specially the cultivators of the soil^ the 
traders and manufacturers, and the other classes of the lower 
and most industrious orders of the community, who might be 
dissatisfied with the decisions of those courts, should have an 
appeal to a higher Court, to which they can have ready 
access ; and that this court should be so constituted^ that 
they might look up to it with confidence for redress against 
unjust or erroneous dccision|. -Accordingly, by Section 2, 
four Provincial ^ Courts were established, and three Judges 
appointed to each court. 

The remaining sections of this regulation relate to the 
locality of these courts, their jurisdiction, duties, powers, pro- 
cedure on the trial of appeals, pleadings, process, penalties 
incurred by resisting the same, limitation of period of appeal, 
security to be taken for the costs of appeal, exhibits, deposi- 
tions, evidence, (new on appeals in certain cases,) deli- 
very of decrees to parties, and execution thereof, (all suscep- 
tible of reduction under specific and analytically subdivided 
heads.) 

The preamble of Regulation VI. 1793, recites, that the 
extension of the powers of the^ Zillah and City Courts of De- 
wanny Adawlut, established in the several zillahs and cities, by 
Regulation 111. 1793, for the trial of civil suits in the 
first instance, and the establishment of four Provincial Courta 
of Appeal, by Regulation V. 1793, having rendered it neces- 
sary to extend the powers of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut 
or Court of Appeal in the last resort in dvil suits, and to 
modify the late regulations prescribed for its guidance, in 
conformity with the principles upon which the courts subor- 
dinate to it have been constituted. Rules to that effect wero 
enacted accordingly. 
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By Section 2, of the Relation in question, the Court of 
Sadder Dewanny Adawlut was made to consist of the Golrcr-i^ 
nor General and the other Members of the Supreme Council* 

The remaining sections of the regulation relate to the lociw 
lity of the court, its jurisdiction, powers, procedure, process, 
and decrees. 

Not to encroach too far upon the limits of your paper, or 
the patience of your readers, I shall reserve the analysis of the 
remaining Regulations of 1793 for a future communication, 
and beg to conclude at present by a quotation from one of the 
excellent letters of pHiLOFAT^ts, to which I have already 
alluded. ^ When the grand and primary desideratum of 
a COMPLETE Code of the Laws in force among all classes 
of inhabitants in India shall be supplied, and when it shall 
have been fully promulgated in every district, accompanied 
by an official translation in the vernacular tongue of each, so 
as to be accessible and intelligible to all, we shall have sur« 
mounted by far the greatest^ if not the only formidable dif- 
ficulty that impedes the course of judicial improvement. A 
written Code must supersede at once the employment of 
unenlightened, not to say knavish, expounders ~It must 
simplify forms generally, and abridge written proceedings 
in particular^ narrowing the ample field of WukeeVs quibbles 
and chicanery^ and by abolishing futwas, bewustas, and all 
those pernicious practices, which, by separating the functions 
of declaring and administering the law, divide responsibilily 
and diminish the suitor's chance of substantial justice. — It will 
benefit these last, by imparting at least to some, and gradually 
diffiising among all, so much general acquaintance with the 
regulations and forms as may render them less helpless than 
they now are, in the hands of a few brethren learned in the 
glorious intricacies and uncertainties of the Law. As a ne« 
oessary consequence, it must therefore tend to curtail the ex^ 
penses of litigation, probably in no inconsiderable degree* 
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* These practical advantages, if there were none other of a 
higher order — if we reckon as nothing, the amendments which 
would probably follow, to the laws themselves, in the 
process of collection^ revision, and simplification^ or if 
nothing be considered as gained by the advancement in the 
political and moral scale, which would spring from this indi- 
rect bounty on individual intelligence, and the spread of 
edt^ca^ion— these practical benefits above enumerated are 
of themselves great and striking^ and more than sufficient 
to outweigh the opposing inco veniences, which may, and no 
doubt would be marshalled iik formidable array by that por- 
tion of mankind which in all countries, whether interestedly 
or disinterestedly, prefer things as they are to any change. 

^ One effect of the proposed Reform and Codification 
would certainly be, that of reducing within more strict and 
determinate limits the great and undefined powers at present 
exercised by so many judicial and magisterial officers all over 
the country, under little practical and efficient check, be- 
yond their own discretion and temper ; in other phrase, their 
consciences, which may be of more or less yielding stufi^ 
and will vary unfortunately with the education, principles, 
and habits of the individual. But who will deliberately say, 
that any limitation or circumscription of such authority with- 
in knore definite landmarks is an evil ? All men love to 
possess power, some from bad motives ; some from a feeling 
that they are themselves incapable of abusing it ; some, in 
India particularly, from a confined and unphilosophical 
notion, that no other regimen is adapted or capaUe of adap« 
tation to the country or the people. With those of this 
class, the beau ideal of Indian govmiment and administrai^ 
tion consists in the division of the British provinces into 
pro-consular circles, each ruled by its little paternal despot.^ 
clothed with plenary authority, civil and military, 
ing g precarious equity without fbrwsj under the guidance 
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of some favorite theory, as to the distribatioii of justice, or 
the peculiarities of customs, tribes, and dimate, and relaxing 
the gripe of fiscal exaction, or squeezing a fivefold tithe, ac- 
cording to his capricious and periodical estimate of the yearly 
bounties of nature and the consequent capacity of endurance. 
Such legislators and economists have not inappropriately been 
designated as of the sect of Retrograders or Retrogressors, 
and to such, every step which successive enlightened admi- 
nistrators have made towards the introduction of government 
by fixed laws, and elevating ike condition of Native Indian 
Society^ appears fanatical and%oolish. On their principles, 
the introduction of courts and regulations, and the limita^ 
tion of agricultural taxation by the permanent settlement^ 
are as so many acts of felo de ae, on the part of rulers, absurd 
and culpable ! 

* Those who have resided long in India, and much in the 
Mofussil — those who have read the admirable work of Mr. 
MilU or the invaluable Appendix to the Fifth Report, will 
recollect abundant instances in proof of the expediency 
of restraining by written and promulgated law the loose and 
almost boundless authority that is often exercised in coercion 
of witnesses, suitors, and thbse suspected of being suspU 
cious* • 

< No candid observer will deny, that under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of our position, and of the state of religion, morals, 
education^ and manners in India, larger powers are neces- 
sary to the due efficiency of internal administration in the 
provinces, than are required in more advanced stages of soci- 
ety and better balanced polidcs, such as thoseof Europe. But 
whatever the extent of these necessary powers, they should 
at least be defined, and known to all aa far as practicable / 
and the accomplishment of this object would be one of the 
fi^ firuits of a well digested Code of Laws, translated into 
every dialect, and by the multiplying power of the Seram- 



pore Misfflon Press, to wbich India is'so largdy indebted, 
m ftdp to penetrate into every comer and village of the land.’ 

lam, 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

March 90th, 1832. P- M. W. 


LETTER IX. 

* Let the Law be reformed^ and put into that state, in which alone it 
is adapted to answer the ena for which it is intended. Let the 
Laws, whatever they may (fo; the security of existing rights, or the 
attoinment of future advantages) he determined to 6c, receive what 
alone can bestow upon them e, fixed or real existence ; let them all 
be expressed in a written form of words, words as precise and accu^ 
rate as it is possible to make them, and let them he published in a book. 
This is what is understood by a Cope ; withotd such a Code Mere 
can be no good administration of justice ; in such a state of things as 
that in India, there can, without it, he no such administration of jus^ 
tice, as consists with any tolerable degree of human happiness, or na^* 
tional prosperity *—^Milis History of India, Book vi. Chap. 6, 

‘ The numerous Regulations which have been enacted during the last 
thirty-seven years, have now attained to so great a bulk, and under- 
gone so many and important alterations, that even with the most re- 
tentive memory, and a very extensive knowledge of their contents, 
it is frequently found impossible to refer to the Buies on any particular 
subject, without a long and laborious search, for which the various 
duties which the officers of Government are required to perform 
leave very little time or opportunity.' — Dakts Index to the Regular 
iims-^Freface. 

€ jgYery year has produced new R^ulations : every Regulatkm has led 
to other Regulations : and changes upon changes have been multU 
plied, and are now multiplying without apparent end.*— XiCtM on 
the Adawlut Systbm. 


' To the Editor of the India (Bazette. 

Sir, 

Whether ihe important work, towards the commencement 
and production of which it is the object of these letters to 
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Contribute, be directed to be undertaken under the au- 
thority of the Local Government — whether orders to that^ 
effect shall emanate from the superior authorities in England 
— or whether it shall be eventually enjoined by a Legislative 
provision, incorporated in such act of the Legislature, as 
shall provide for the future administration of the affairs of this 
splendid annexation, by the valour and fortune of our coun- 
trymen, to the sovereignty of Great Britain, it will, I con- 
sider, in any of these cases, not be a useless employment of 
time or of labour to bring, in the first instance, prominently 
and methodically to view, the^ more important regulations 
which have already been enacted (up to the present period) 
by successive Governments in the exercise of the local powers 
of legislation, delegated to them by express Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

To effect this object, it will not, I conceive, be necessary 
to enter into a minute examination of every separate Regula- 
tion, its merits or demerits, the reasons by which it may have 
been supported, or otherwise ; the various modifications, re- 
scindments of its provisions in part, or in toto^ re-enactments, 
and re-rescindments. This work would of course form a por- 
tion, and a most material one, of the labours of the Legis- 
lative Committee ; at all events, it* would be the im- 
perative duty of the Secretary, or fiinctionary howsoever 
designated, charged with the operative part of the compila- 
tion, closely and critically to analyse the whole series of regu- 
lations which may have been passed on any one topic or sub- 
ject, with reference to its department, division, subordinate 
head, &c. and to bring the result of his examinations in a 
written, clear, and distinct view (the Tabular form appears 
the most comprehensive and best adapted for the purpose) 
to the notice of the Committee for their consideration, dis» 
eusdon, and final determination, as to the fixed and real ex- 
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istence to be hereafiber given to the Law on the sulject in 
question. 

An analysis having been already given in my last letter of 
the very important first six Regulations of the Code of 1793, 

I proceed to dispose of the more material of the remaining 
ones as briefly as the subjects of each will allow. 

To deviate a little from the numerical order according to 
which the Regulations passed in 1793, relative to the ad- 
ministration of justice (Department Judicial, subordinate 
division Civil) were enum 'rated in my last letter, it may 
be convenient here to notiev Regulation XL. of that year, 

^ for granting Commissions to Natives^ to hear and decide 
civil suits, for sums of money, or personal property of a va- 
lue not exceeding fifty Sicca Rupees, and prescribing rules 
for the trial of the suits, and enforcing the decisions which 
may be passed upon them.*’ The reasons (and, as already 
observed, no regulation was passed by Marquess Cornwallis 
without that indispensable accompaniment, ^ the image and su- 
perscription of Csesar,**) assigned in the preamble for its enact- 
ment, are, that there being one established tribunal in each 
aillah for the trial of causes, parties in the most trivial suits 
were compelled to repair in person to the s udder stations 
-—That, to quit their employments, and proceed to a dis- 
tance from their habitations, was not only productive of 
expence and inconvenience to parties themselves, but also 
to their witnesses — That, in addition to these evils, the nu- 
merous petty suits filed in the zillah and city courts pro- 
tected the decision of causes of more importance, and obstruct- 
ed the general administration of justice— That, to relieve the 
courts from the trial of these petty suits — That, to afford 
the parties an opportunity of obtaining an adjustment of 
them without detriment to their private affairs, and to expe- 
dite the decision of causes of every description, rules have 
accordingly been enacted. 
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Section II. enacts that commissions shall be granted tn 
Mahomcdans and Hindoos in the several zillahs and cities, 
to try and determine suits for sums of money, or personal 
property, not exceeding in amount or value fifty sicca rupees. 

The remaining sections of the regulation in question 
provide for the nomination, (specifying from what class of 
persons to be selected,) and appointment of these Commis- 
sioners — conduct of Trial of Suits by — ^rules prescribed to, 
in their capacities of Amcens and Arbitrators — ^Decisions 
passed by — Appeal to lie to the Judge of the zillah or city 
from — Monthly Reports to be transmitted by, &c. &c. 

Thus by the Regulations of 1793, which have been now 
particularly noticed, a regular scries of Courts was esta- 
blished. To begin with the last mentioned — The Court of 
the Native Commissioner, who had cognizance of petty caus- 
es not exceeding fifty rupees — The Court of the Judge, (sin- 
gle.) established in each zillah or city, having cognizance 
of all civil suits in the first instance* — The Courts of Appeal 
established in the four different provinces, each consisting of 
three Judges, with appellate jurisdiction from the decision of 
the Zillah Judges— The Native Supreme Court, or Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut, established at the Presidency, to receive 
and determine on appeals from the Prov/mcial Courts. 

The preamble to Regulation VII. 1793, (for the ap- 
pointment of Vakeels^ or native pleaders, in the Courts of 
Civil J udicature,) observes Mr. Harington in his Analysis, 
sets forth, at length, the general disqualificationsof the persons 
before employed occasionally or professionally as pleaders, 
— 1 

* By Section 6, Reg. XIII. 179S, (afterwards rescinded by Sec. S, 
Reg.VIII. 1794,) the zillah and city judges were empowered toautho* 
rise the Registers of their respective courts to try and decide suits 
for money and land, amount or value not exceeding SOO rupees ; the 
decrees so passed not to be considered valid, unless countersigned by 
the Judge to denote bis approbation of them. 
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who by their ignorance of the Laws and Regulations, and 
imperfect knowledge of judicial proceedings, as well as their 
being liable to collusion and intrigue with the ministerial 
officers of the courts, impeded and prevented, instead of 
aiding and promoting, the speedy and impartial administra^ 
tion of justice. The people in general were, it was observed, 
necessarily precluded by their pursuits and occupations 
in life from attending the Courts of J ustice, or acquiring a 
sufficient knowledge of the Laws and Regulations to enable 
them to plead their own caus s*. It was therefore necessary 
that the pleading of causes .>Iiould be made a distinct pro* 
&ssion ; and with a view to induce men of education and 
character to undertake the office of pleader, to prevent their 
being deterred from pleading the causes of their clients with 
becoming freedom, and to ensure integrity and fidelity in 
the execution of their duties, that their appointments should 
be secured to them as long as they conform to the regulations 
prescribed for their guidance ; also that they should be enti- 
tled to receive a fixed and liberal compensation, proportion- 
ate to the amount of value of the cause of action in the suits 
wherein they might be employed. It is unnecessary to detail 
^e rules enacted for the above purposes in the regulation 
in question,— (viz. VII. 1793,) that regulation, and the pro- 
visions of many subsequent ones (relating to the same sub- 
ject) having been rescinded by Section 2, Regulation 
XXVII. 1814, ^ for reducing into one Regulation, with 
amendments and modifications, the several rules which have 
been passed regarding the office of Vakeel in the Courts of 
Civil Judicature.' 

* That on every occasion of life every man should be its own law- 
yer, is plainly impossible. In many instances, want of talent, in any 
instance, want of time, may suffice to render it so. But on this point, 
as well as on others, the further the sense of independence can be caif- 
ried, the better ; no msn can have a lawyer at all times at his elbow. 
^Bentkam on Codification. 
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Regulation XV. 1793, contain^ the rules enacted fof 
regulating the rates of interest upon loans past and future^ 

crates to be decreed by the courts — crates of interest to be 

allowed on mortgage bonds for real property executed prior 
to, on, or after the 28th March, 1780. 

Regulation XVI. 1793, provides for the reference to 
arbitration of suits concerning disputed accounts, partner- 
Shipp's debts, doubtful or contested bargains, or non-per- 
formance of contracts. 

Regulation XLVI. 1793, (since rescinded by Sec. 2, 
Reg. XXVIII. 1814,) contains rules for admitting persons 
of certain descriptions to sue in the Courts of Civil J udica- 
ture as Paupers^ 

Regulation XLIX. 1793, (for preventing affrays re- 
specting disputed boundaries,) authorizes a summary cog- 
nizance and process by the Civil Courts in cases of forcible 
dispossession from land or other property^ for immediate reco- 
very of possession, leaving the dispossessor to prefer hia 
claim to the property in dispute by a regular suit in the 
Dewanny Adawlut. 

In concluding, observes Mr. Harington, the recital of 
the provisions made by the existing Regulations for the 
administration of civil justice, it is impossible to with- 
hold the acknowledgment due to the benevolence, equi- 
ty, and policy, which have dictated them; with such 
^evident attention to the interests of humanity, the rights, 
Jaws, and prejudices of the people inhabiting this por- 
tion of the British empire, and the surest as well as the 
most honourable means of maintaining that empire in India, 
by establishing it upon the solid foundations of justice, pro- 
tection, and conciliation. In the simplicity of the form of 
action allowed in all cases, varying only as regular or sum- 
mary, as well as in the general tenor of the rules prescribed 
Sox the pleading, trial, and decision of every suit cognisable 
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by the Civil Courts, and determinable either by specific law, 
or on principles of reason and equity ; the intelligent regard 
shewn to local circumstances affecting the judicial officers, 
as well as the suitors, .and their pleaders, is equally conspi- 
cuous. If, notwithstanding the number of Civil Courts 
which have been established, the means afforded for the 
speedy investigation and decision of inconsiderable causes by 
the establishment of Native Commissioners as well as in suits 
to a larger amount by the references authorized to the Regis- 
ters of the zillah and r y courts, it should still be 
found that the laws are not administered with that 
promptness^ certainty^ and facility which are require 
ed to ensure their full beneficial effect^ it cannot 
be doubted that experience will suggest further re- 
medies to supply this radical defect, and that such 
measures as may be practicable^ expedient, and suffi- 
cient for this purpose^ will be adopted. If any thing be 
wanting to secure the integrity of the Native Commis- 
sioners, who now receive no fixed salary, and to whom the 
fees allowed on causes decided by or adjusted before them, 
afford in many instances but a scanty and inadequate compen- 
sation, after providing for their necessary establishments 
and charges of office, it may also be confidently presumed, 
that so essential a requisite to the purity^ impartiality, and 
consequent utility of every judicial establishment, ujhich 
has been wisely and liberally granted to the present Eu* 
ropean Courts of Judicature, will not be denied to those 
under native superintendence* These observations, how- 
ever, are not so much intended to apply to any known 
abuses of a general or important nature, in the subsisting 
inferior Courts of Civil Justice; or to any defects now un- 
provided for in the superior Courts, as to obviate the force 
of the only objections which have been, or can be, offered to 
the fidequacy and efficiency of the Judicatures actually esta- 
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blished, in accomplishing the just and humane design of theiiif 
institution^ and of the rules which have been framed for 
their guidance.' 

* Were a stranger,' it is jusdy observed by General Leith, 

‘ a native of some foreign land, to take up the original Code 
0 / 1793 , he would be forcibly struck with the solicitude with 
which it provides for the protection of the native, the general 
spirit of equity which it breathes, and the clear and dignified 
language in which it is conceived. He would pronounce 
these to be the laws of a great nation, who, free in their 
own country, were worthy to rule in that of others.' 

That the Code of 1793, (which ‘ regarded as a whole,' may 
be justly pronounced ‘ the fairest monument to British vir-. 
tue,’) has not been productive of the great and ‘ inestima- 
ble benefits' contemplated by its illustrious and benevolent 
author, is, in my humble opinion, attributable to causes 
other than original dct*eets in the plan itself. The chief 
of those I conceive to be — 1 . That little or nothing has yet 
been effected for tlie diffusion of the blessings and light of 
education amongst the bulk of the people themselves, to 
redeem them from the ^ state of demoralization in which the 
greater portion of the native population are confessedly 
'^unged,' — to elevate them in the scale of humanity, and 
V^ssively to improve (more especially in regard to vera- 
; ' their moral character. — 2. That the supply of Euro- 
pean functionaries has been all along inadequate in point of 
numbers to meet the demand, as required (for the due ad- 
ministration of justice) by LordCornwallis's admirable system. 
—3. That the degree of official aptitude necessary for the 
discharge of the arduous and important duties of the J udi- 
cial Department, has not been sufficiently maximized* 
Since my arrival in India, (now nearly a quarter of a cen« 
tory,) I am not aware that any other degree of qualification 
has ever been exacted from Jumor Civil Servants about to 
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enter the Judicial branch of the service, than a very modcr^ 
ate knowledge of two of the native languages, attainable with 
ordinary diligence in a period of six months. 

That to be conversant with the language in current use 
in the country, and in the Courts of Judicature, should be 
insisted on as one indispensable qualification for individuals 
entering the judicial line, is of course most essential ; but 
that it should de made the only one^ appears ‘ a grievous 
fault.** * Another consideration,^ obsc’ ves the able and lumin- 
ous author of the History of India, Mr. Mill, * which ought 
to be impressed upon the minds of those who have it in 
their power to amend the legislation of Indin^ is^ that well 
to perform the service of a Judge, skilfully to extract, and 
wisely to estimate every article of a complicated mass of 
evidence, not only peculiar experience, and that acuteness 
and dexterity which are acquired by habitual practice, are of 
the greatest importance, but also an enlightened acquaint- 
ance with those general principles regarding law^ and 
the administration of justice, which have their founda- 
tion on the general laws of human society, and which 
ought to run through, and form the ground-work of the 
laws of all nations. In a situation where the body of law 
is complete and well adapted to its ends, the absolute ne- 
cessity is not so great fur this species of knowledge in the 
judge, because be has rules for his guidance in every 
thing. He has few rules for his guidance in India, where 
every judge must in a great measure be the rule to him- 
self* Here, it is evident, he has the greatest possible occa- 
sion for the guidance of those general principles which 
an enlightened education alone can give. The youth 
who is destined to the great and delicate duties of a 
judge in India^ cannot be too carefully disciplined in that 
philosophy which gives the best insightinto the principles 
cf human which most completely teaches the ends 
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vliich the administration of justice has it in view to accom- 
plish, and the means which are best adapted to the ends. 
Jf those on whom the legislation for India depends are in 
earnest for the establishment of a good administration 
of justice^ a good education jor Judges is one of the first 
rejortns they will undertake. This reform too will be 
without difficulty, because all that is wanting is a good 
choice of means.' 

Reserving for a further communication the analysis of the 
Judicial Criminal, and Revenue Regulations of 1793, I 
shall conclude at present by citing the opinion of (one of the 
most efficient, upright, and able Judges that ever -adorned 
the Indian Judicial Bench,) Mr. Courtxey Smith*, on the 
general system as established by Marquess Cornwallis. 

< The system of Lord Cornwallis provided for the 
gradations through which a servant passed to the office of 
J udge and Magistrate. He was first Assistant to a Collec- 
tor, then a Register and Assistant to a Magistrate-^tben 
a Collector — then a Judge and Magistrate. By this time, 
if he was not of that wood from which it is impossible 
to make Mercuries, ex quovis ligno non fit Mcrcurius,') 
he had become a man of large experience, mature judgment, 
and of a subdued and disciplined Umper. These quali- 
fications were every moment of service to him in the office of 
Judge and Ma^strate, in both of which they are in truth 
indispensible ; and in his capacity of Judge he found the 
knowledge he bad acquired of Revenue in the Collector's 
Department, of the greatest assistance in the decision of 
civil suits, which in this country are two-thirds of them imme- 
diately or remotely connected with revenue. This highly 
useful gradaJtion continued tiH the extinction of the Com- 


* Circuit Report, by the Sod Judge of the Benares Court of Cir- 
cuit, Mr. C. Smith, Dec. IS, ISIS— brother to the Rev. Sydney Smith. 
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wallis school, that is, to the end of Sir George Barlow^’s' 
government The management of the judicial system 
then got into other hands, and, in my humble opinion, has 
been upon the decline ever since. 

* None of the systems which have lately been proposed 
appear to me to be improvements upon that which exists. 
On the contrary, I think them calculated to carry us back 
to the days of ignorance, darkness, intricacy, uncertainty, 
corruption, and oppression. Of one of these plans, it is the 
object, to restore a system of short and cheap injustice, as 
preferable to one of protracted and xpensive justice, confess^ 
ing hereby inadvertency^ though most truly ^ that all the 
justice is on the side of the system which is to he abolished. 

^ I think the outline of Lord Cornwallis^'s system 
incomparable : and conceiving it to be deformed and over- 
loaded by the appointment of the fourth Judge (of Appeal), I 
strongly recommend that the number be again reduced to 
threcfand that the saving be made a fund for the creation 
of a new Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut, consisting 
of three Judges, to be stationed at Allahabad*, and to have 
the same powers over the Provinces of Bareilly, Benares, 
and Beliar, which are now possessed by the Calcutta Sudder 
Courts over all the provinces depending on the Presidency of 
Fort William. 1 would recommend, that the original juris- 
dictions of the Appeal Courts be either wholly done away, 
or limited to causes exceeding ten thousand rupees, calculat- 
ed according to the old calculation prescribed in Section 3, 
Regulation IV. 1793. 

^ By this arrangement, we should avoid in a great degree the 
eminent danger of clashing decisions, all of equal authority; 
we should escape the incalculable evils which arise from the 
Uial of suits in the first instance, at such a distance from the 
..>pkce where the cause of action arose, and whence all the 


A measure since adopted^in 18S1. 
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proof is to be supplied ; and we should give life and vigour to 
the judicial system in the Upper Provinces, by the proximity 
of a court of final and supreme jurisdiction. The present 
Sudder is scarcely felt in these provinces ; its prompt inter- 
ference is impracticable ; and from its vast distance and conse- 
quent ignorance of every thing local, it may be doubted whe- 
ther its interference, when it does take place, is not more 
prejudicial than useful. 

‘Our system has been muchinjuredby the scribbling of 
dreamers, and theorists, and drivellers, — men who if they 
had applied themselves to the real original business of their 
situations, might have prevented or remedied half the evils 
which they delight to paint in such gloomy colours. A severe 
regulation against long reports, elaborate minutes, and in- 
genious projects, would be of excellent effect. The true 
a Judge is bis court, and his true language, that 
r. " ' ^ 1 ^ derstood by the natives. With English he should 
i. . nliing to do, beyond penning a few occasional dry, 
.|<«iort, simple letters of business, upon matters which, from 
• or circumstances, cannot well be conveyed in any other 
Xorij,; u'* 

I am. 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

mrch 26, 1832. P. M. W. 


LETTER X- 

' 1 must have some talk with this learned Theban.* 


2b the Editor of the India Gazette, 

Sia, 

I have much pleasure in taking up my pen to reply to the 
lemarka contained in the letter of your correspondent Sutch 
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Baut*, (no disciple, I perceive, by the orthography of his 
ugnature, of that trorthy but Yolaminoiu author, Dr. 


* To the Editor tjf the India Gazette. 

8ut, 

I retd with much attention whatever appears in your valuabte 
paper on this subject ; and with reference to P. M. W.’s last letter, 
dated SSth ultimo, in your print of to-day, I shall offer to your consi- 
deration the following observations : 

Your correspondent should be awan that the major portion of those 
who will read what he writes, and all itioae who will bestow their par- 
ticular attention on this important question whenever discussed, are 
those who arc acquainted with the regulations, who have them in their 
possession, and who therefore need only a very brief reference to those 
parts to which your correspondent desires to draw their attention. Is 
it not therefore, advisable that your correspondent should increase the 
interest of his essays, by abridging much more than he does, his quota- 
tions from the regulations ? 

Perhaps you can reconcile what appears to me to be an inconsistency. 

Your correspondent first innsts upon the absolute necessity for Indi- 
an Judges bang educated afterthe manner that EnglishJudges are, and 
he ascribes to the absence of such preparatory education the degree of 
ofllcial inaptitude of the present Judges for the adequate discharge of 
the arduous and important duties of the Judicial Department. Yet. 
without affording any explanation, your correspondent in the sequel 
^,.11. you, that Mr. Smith was “ one of the most efficient, upri|^t, and 
able Judges that ever adorned the Indian Judicial Bench t” (hia great 
usefuhiess was notorious, but that he was ornamental is, I believe, for 
the first time asserted ;) and he quotes largely from one of Mr. Smith’s 
reports in proof, that according to Mr. Smith’s opinion. Lord 
Cornwallis’s system provided a sufficient judicial education, and that 
the gradations through which a public servant passed to the office of 
Judge and Mapstrate under that system, via. first assutant to a Col- 
lector. then a Register and Assiatant to a Magistrate, then a Collector, 
then a Judge and Magistrate, would make him aman of large experi- 
ence, mature judgment, and of a subdued and disdpUned temper. 

Had Mr. Smith, whose opinion is entitled to the highest deference, 
tfaoughtthere emstedany neceatity for ow*‘/adi«».ft« 4 pii^hajriiig what 
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Gilchrist,) in as much as his communicarion isaproof that 
there are some who take an interest in the very important subU 
ject which it has been the object of my letters to bring to 
notice. 

is considered to be an English law-education, or that such an education 
wasrequired to remove official inaptitude" for the adequate discharge of 
the arduous and important duties of the Judicial Department, he would 
never have withheld this opinion, much less have stated one which has 
no reference to it, for it was one of Mr. Smith’s many official merits, 
that he never abstained in his official writings from the most unreserv- 
ed expression of his sentiments, even though he knew it would be 
prejudicial to his interests. 

Mr. Smith was aware that the laws of England are voluminous, 
abstruse, and embarrassed with technicalities to the last degree ; and 
that they were purposely thus contrived, to make a knowledge of them 
only attainable after long continued professional study. No one knew 
better than Mr. Smith, that the regulations of the Government are no 
less remarkable for the pure spirit of equity which pervades them than 
for their clear and simple diction. He knew that it is peculiarly the 
character of Lord Cornwallis’s Code, that it presents no difficulties to 
the public servants who are to administer it, nor to the natives generally 
(for whose benefit it has been translated into the native languages), 
whose interest it is to comprehend its principles and policy. It was 
after twenty-three years’ experience that this highly-gifted Judge de- 
clared that the gradations of Lord Cornwallis’s system, if observed, 
could not fail to form a Judge of large experience, mature judgment, 
and of a subdued and disciplined temper. 

The opinion given by Mr. Smith aa to the course of education suffi- 
cient for an Indian Judge" may with great safety be considered 
unquestionable. I agree with him in opinion, that the outline of Lord 
Cornwallis’s system is incomparable, and 1 declare, after very long 
practical experience and close observation, that every deviation from 
thataystem has been a failure; but all failures and experiments hither- 
to made will, in their consequences^ appear to have been quite unim- 
portant when contrasted with what will be the melancholy condition 
of this country, if ever it should happen, that English law and English 
lawyers constitute the oidy means by which the judicial government of 
this eou&try ia to he conducted. 
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I can jconscientiously state that one motive by which I have 
been actuated in making the columns of your valuable paper 
the medium of the — I can hardly as yet call it — discussion, 
has been to elicit the opinions of individuals employed in the 
Judicial and Revenue Departments on the matter in ques- 
tion, more especially as to the ^ modus operandf regarding 
which I stated my own views in my first letter. That nu- 
merous individuals are to be found in those Departments 
highly qualified for the task, no one can doubt, though it is 
to be lamented that the Ixionic 1: our of daily ofRcial avoca- 
tion leaves but little leisure for thinking^ even where the most 
important improvements might be effected by the process. 

To proceed with my reply — and first as to the length of 
the quotations from the Regulations (of 1793) themselves. 

Unquestionably, I am aware that the major portion of 
those who will be inclined to read what has been, or may be 
written, and who will bestow their attention on this important 
question, are those who are acquainted with the regulations, 
who have them in their possession and for whom therefore a 
very brief reference would suffice. The letters, however, 
which I have already written, I may observe, were not intend- 
ed exclusively for the perusal and consideration of those in the 
Service, or in the judicial branch of it ; and ^ your correspon- 
dent must be aware" that there is a very large and numer- 
ous class of persons out of the Service, deeply interest- 
ed in the Regulations, to whom the massy volumes which 
contain them, have not been, and are not to this day, acces- 

Observe, Mr. Editor, 1 have the highest respect for the tdetits, and 
integrity, and impartiality of our Enghsh Judges, but neither the na- 
tives nor this country are sufficiently civilized for the luxury of English 
law, nor are they now, whatever they may have been, opulent enough 
to afford so costly an enjoyment. 

Your obedient servant, 

SUTCH BAOT.- 


314 # March, 1832 . 
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slble. Nay, sacli was die d^flleulty • few yean 
before the repablicatioo of them at the Baptwt MfeHfei 
Press, that I rememba a complete set was not obtainaUe 
at all in the highest native tribunal of the country, and that 
the business of the then Officiating Judge^itf die Sndder 
Dewanee Adawlut (Mr. C. Smith) was brought to a stand 
for want of the same, until he obtained them by spedid a|^pli- 
cation to the office the Secretary of the J udicial Department. 
Doubtless they are now procurable at die Missionary Press, 
but the expence is to many a serious objection. To the in- 
dividuals above alluded to, the information afforded by ample 
quotations fimm the preambles of Lord Cwnwallis’s Code, 
developing the soundest and wisest principles, would not be 
without its interest ; but it is not merely on this account, that 1 
have dealt hitherto so largely in verbal citations from the Re- 
gulations of 1 793 . It is. Sir, because I agree with your corres- 
pondent, thatevrry deviationftova Lord Comwallis'sayatem 
has been a failure, including, I will add, (and I believe 1 
am far from being singular in my opinion,) that most mate* 
rial deviation of all — the death-blow which was gpven to that 
system by Regulation 1. 1829*. 

* Contingent errors creep into ever^ system, and from 

* being suffered to remain, come in time to be regarded as 

* integral parts of it. No institution can be long preserved 
*from decay, but by often reverting to its original principles, 

* and marking where these have been departed from.' It was 
my intention, in proceeding with the historical ticetch of the 
regulations enacted up to the present time, to mark the 
material deviations which 1 ooncrive to have been made from 
the prindiples laid down by Xjoed ComwsQis that rendered i|t 
(in my opinion,) important 10 dwell at length upon them t 

it would have been, 1 conrider, no less arrogant, tiiao .nqjpqi 

* * Aitegttisiien. ferilWiVfiohttmeBtofClMRmitslonertofBeveane 

sadifTiiniilii, flin* 




ta kia manMfft** diMi odienriae ihan ip that 

ahutripw iCtwman’li ova odniiaUe language. 

Thai aula^r pronmineed h}' your conespondent on the 
BqpiIatiQnB, f No one knew better than Mr. Sinith, that the 
*iegda«imie .ef ^ GoTenun^ are no leas remarkable for 
^the pure a^tH ef eqv^y vMeh pervades them, fAan for 
' Aker etetr amd mmphdictioni is, I presume, intmided to 
apply paitieulaily- to the Code of 1793— so, I concur 
wdi Idie in the expresmn of that ophoon. 

■ To 'eemplete ^e analym vhici; 1 have attempted of the 
Mgidationa tSthat Code» the J onictAi., , ( Ctiminalt) and 
the more knportant Revenue ones, remain to be noticed in a 
fittuie letter ; but hereafter, 1 shall ^Udly avail myself of 
thehint efteted by your correspondent, and be more spariiy 
in my quotadona ftom the R«gulationa themselves. 

In regard to many— -too many, enacted in mbsequent 
years, much ojefidn vill indeed not be left to me. Whpt. 
is dMve to quote by'vay xSrwsaa or reaton* for the enact* 
meats—.* Whereat ^ u taiptdient.''’^See more espa^ly 
hvm 1814 to 183S.) 

* The Spanish fleet -then coiw^tBoMee, 

' *iBsflmw> .U Is not yet in light.*— . 

' Hokeover, I am aware, that if (on such asuhject as tlm 
pittthit) infe/hnation hi onerequinte, a secomi, and Bcueefy 
a fiii fihpoartant one, is *-eoiRpreasrOK.'^Widi leqMct^ita 
q^ileadons from other andiorsj who haveaIrea%’.writtMi$on 
d£t i4b|Bet in qtiesdon, de. the neOestaty odu-JadiinlCadc^ 
ishly to oibihrve, that I contihaed it inomiaRpsaCMtt 
W''|*yi^ll&'‘thdinatter to-tn^'«hdm .^iqqKMfte .teanehw 
the- Oj^iidmia bf sttth tMir«i Ifr. m^ Ubsi 
li^Ber; ‘ahtl' kttMdtu^^yjmvnk.'. I 
rqpid, tliit hrl^ littdflcdih iriilth I havoua iRmc^I 
hdtt -teiNipoiBtitBhi'-^ dmm4 

Git * 1 fimt hibt 
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Judges being educated aft» tine manner thatEn^A Jiu^M 
are, and that I ascribe to tlie abkiitnh ttf nnrb piifiwwinim jf im1u> 
carion the degree /sM^pm 

/or the adequate riieoftar^eulthemcdoniiaamdimparinnt 
duties of the Judiriid Befunahent* 1 tMg kt-the first- fdaceto 
disdttm most disfinoriy haring hMended cMt 
putation up<m the indhriduab infpiestion ; and inehe aaptf^iv 
deny t^at any thing contained to my letter of the fiSrianhwin 
admits, when fairly construed, of that interpretation. . 

The Civil Senranta employed in the administnttiea.ef 
justice (who have not been promoted to the ofiiee of Ceia- 
miswmer under Regulation 1 . 1899 , or to theCoimtsof 
Appeal)— 4he Judges in those districts where Ae office of 
Judge and Ma^strate has been disenited<^he Judges and 
Uagishmtoit where the offices in question have not been 
dissodated, are, for the moat part, oi nearly tWMty years* 
stand^g, '(accoriiUng to the East India Register, ) and of fif. 
tim, sixteen, seventeen years' actual residence in the country* 
Aiker tile experience they have acquired in the course of 
tim tbseharge of their official duties, to impute to-thsm indi* 
vtdnaUy, disqualification, or hiaptitude £» the perffirmanoe 
of tbrir impertans functions, would be as u nfounded 
as unjust. Wwe it not inridums to name, it would 
not be diffionlt to SMutiott witiun the drcle of indiri- 
dutdaeqiMBitaaeB, and.in (hstrictanet rmote from the 
Presidsiscy, ^hn have fircved thmnselves (from tiie^ expe> 
sieneek triento^ and published woriu ejected with their 
dutiesX ssost vahsable offiee«i in the Judicial Department.^ 
Mid mtoerdinj^ in a short ImtM pomr addrees, and pub* 
luhed. in dbe buUtt Qan s tts of the 19th December lasti^i 
shMed 'ddfi efisusiiMlMt mm Jiidiu of esdi «f the Rr<?s:g|g^ 
CoMsto nf A ppeal *' « ei ev e B a l -qf the CcsamissimijRsofB^^ 
Itod-^htoniAM well: :«s^ the Juices end ^dAv^beiee . 
ji^.«nd^|CiigF l60!il!3|p.oiwht tf»> 
t li nl d N M i si W v»<;?oiiaexx |Mi^tiistj % 



ever bit dengutioa*) to ^'CoauBi^tee« should be inatracU 
ed to inotU their communico^R* on all pcnnts connected 
with iho deaign, and to keq> ^Aemduly and regularly iafonn- 
ed ^ the progress of the works. 

What I stated in my letter of the 25th ultimo was, that 
to exact from Jpnior Civil Servants about to enter the JudU 
etal branch of the service, andto be vested on their immediate ' 
entrance, with the right of decision in grave matters afiecting 
person and property — ^to exact a mere knowledge, (and that 
but very moderate,) of two oriental languages, was not in my 
opinion sufficiently to maximize lAe^tandard of requisite 
qualification for those about to ' be so employed.~To 
this opinion 1 still adhere — Any allusion to, or insinua- 
tions against, the qualffications of individual members of the 
service at present judicially employed in the higher of . 
subordinate stations in that department, I b^ leave once 
for all, distinctly to disclaim. 

The comprriiminve and master mind of Loan W 
(clarum et venerabile nomea) saw and acknowledged, that 
‘ the early interruption in Europe of the education and stu*. 
dies of the persons destined for the Civil Service precluded 
them from acquiring, previously to their arrival in India, ;a; 
sufficient foundation in the general principles of literature 
voA science, or a competent knowledge of the laws, gooem^- 
msnt, and constitution cf Greob Britain,^ as well as otiber 
qualifications essential to the proper discharge of the ardtuwa . 
aftd important duties of the Civil Service in India. Accord- . 

Aw applied a remedy to the eviL and founded the College 
of JPmrt William. ^Of that institution and the en&ghtenei . 
poliegfohieAdieuUedit,nu}'tehwuiSme. . . 

YotK'.parrei^imtdeniappears to take exm^itioik to a^.exprea*r. 
sion, that- Courteisy >.Smith was an .mnaaMmtto^oras ; 
I stated it, adammd the Judkial Jfm><h.--dua,oaef]ilaea8lie 
adiaim.>r>l^.f h^^ aaj#ifi#4pk!wn 

many now . in this country, irho amyed in rituations «»>., 



ordfacate widt, and aab<»«liDaile to fakitV(*iiiMig[at-.>die latter, I ' 
namber, with pride and pleaaute; npheif,) teiMtght t6 btriri' 
upon die (Hscharge of his officiri duties hotf'tnetiriy the whoi#' 
vigour of powerful mental re3ouroe8^’'bdt S c^sk 'ihd rO-'^ 
fined taste, and a highly cultivated undostaflding, ftuch as it 
is rare to meet with in India. He Iras, to my imitd, on the 
Indian Judicial Bench, what Sir W. Jones was on that of 
the Supreme Court. 1 submit eri//, that if not exaridy'’ 

* ornamental,’ he was an ornament to, or adorned the Ju^oial 
Bench— utrum horum, nutvia aeeipe' The passage from 
his Circuit Report, which I cited in my letter of the 25th 
ultimo, was to shew the opinion which Mr. Courtney Smith 
entertuned of Lord Comwalli3'’s system, aa a iohote, from 
which such material deriations have been making for years 
past, and against which (as in duty bound to do) ha .raiaed 
bta warning voice in vain. 1 confess, that 1 do not consider 
the. gradations therein indicated do provide a auffleient 
jddhrial education, independent of the qfuriifieatiolts alluded 
ti^%y Mr. Mill, and already quoted in my last letter. ■ Mr. 
Stifith was, and is, of a different opinion. 

^Select CoMmiUae of the Houae of Lordsy Qth jlfarch,- 
1630. C. Smithy Eaq. 1047* — <2- Do you not think that 
it would-be an advantage, that the education of a Judge in 
the ZiUahCourts should be exdusively professional ?—.i. No, 
X do not see how it would Be an'advsntage, that it ritould be 
ekeltiriv^tiy professional ; his knowledge of revenue, for 
example, is of great use. It waa alwaga^ the caae inlardi 
Cfomwallie^a rime, that * he passed through the Revenue 
to the hi^er offices in the Judicial line —he became a Col- 
lec^r aftw having been a Remoter ; then he went on to bo* . 

' k was tiiought his knowledge of tevotriis 

vnit-ef gi^'-Rnportanee, to his brii^ an efficient Ja^^t 
oorrespondent' deprecates the introduction or eiriMi* ’ 
aidiii hf Sk^hsh Imw Lawyers ihtdlhb JiiBiiib 
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■if. It is (he duty of on impartial Judge to bear both aide*. 
—•Mr. CouHney Smith in bis evidence before the House of 
Lordlf Committee states, (Answer to Questbn 1023,) that 
* in die interior they have a groat aversion to the Supreme 
Court’ Sir Edward £a6t'-I367. You were understood 
testate your beli^ tharthe natives would rather wish (he 
ayatem of law aa adminiatered in the Supreme Ceatrt to be 
extended; did you mean to confine that observadon to civil 
oausea, or to extend it to criminal also? I meant both. Sir 

Edward £a8t>-1342. Q. The laws in those Provincial 
Courts, however, were administt redtfy British Judges ? A. 
Th^ woe, and it happened to toe, while I was there, to 
know many afihemt and very eminenty eacel/ent men, they 
were, and 1 should say, that the principal difficulty they had 
to encounter, and to which a remedy I think ought to he 
appMed, ia that when a man started in hia early days, he 
had all hia eaperieuce and hie leged prineiplee to acquire, 
and after having presided in the diffhrent eourte of (he 
Company for aeoeral years, many a gentleman of greatahilh 
tf and integrity haa made himself a very eaeeilent Judge- 
hut when be departed, wliich was at a time when bis judg^ 
ment and experience were ripened, he left no auceeeaor to Me 
knmpledye hehindhim ; and the next person that was togo 
thtough those gradadons and to come into bis phw^ had 
^ totwquire all the experience again, whkb 1 look upon 
to he llto principal delbct in that constitution. Ther dtym en 
are pet edweatod for the great and roaponaibleeUuaHeite 
they are afterwaitda to fiU—Ubsf have no aaeaiMi of attend, 
ing to hear &e judgments and to observe the course porsued 
by those poisito who had abeedy oe^pdob^topeneitoe, huh 
thtoeifmieiice dies or departs with the best Jqd^iea, and liheiii 
nmeesatoi hav» gto toh^ * ohoito* wiffi aefoiimtf thoUka. 
jhiiB, Silt' 

Yotocnlwdianttotonili 

P. M. W. 



LETTER XL 

' The Legislatare hat tumetl itt atliatal 1^ 
mr Code, and/fte anoM/Mt qf&ur^wUckU 

aures of reform are ia contemplation, i»kMk to be intent miurl 
be maturely weighed, frequent^ dtsdmsed, and ndj^Ui lo the ieti qf 
a minute and eearehing cniietm * — The piiliBd Qiitiii » ani^k^ 
directed to the suli|}ecit, and information ia might gfuiit|;^ 
Advertmment to the Jurtet or Quarterly JoutmU qf 
and LegieUUxon. 

' The same deeire long after did apring in the Emperor JirsTtiitAh, #{lo 
ehoae it ior a moaiuiient and honor of bia OoremmUK to reelaii 
the Roman Laara, audio reddiee them fiom i^0nite uolumee, and 
much repugnancy and uncerta$nty^ into one cot^petent and uniform 
corps qf law, of which matter lumaelf doA speak glorioutly, and yet 
aptly calling it proprium et sanoHesimttm ternphtmfiteiUike coneecrth 
ium/^Fptsde dedentery Lord Bamn'e «o Ctinimii Lme. 

'The Cons Njaramon wiU rmaln a monumentnf Bom^io^a glory^ 
long after the fame of hu victoriee shall have passed into ohUviom 
That Com, which is now travelling from North to South, from East 
to West, bids fair in its progress to make the eirenit Of thoworld. 
ThlslMcik of l4Wt is an inttaoee of which ii the perfi^ 

tion of legal wisdom* It is level to the capsmtjr of every under- 
itandini^ ia applicable to states as despotic as that of Austria, and as 
vicious as those of Naples and SScUy/— 27ie Cotirl qf Chnnoety, by 
As JTon'bk r. £. mdleeky. 

'TheprciiemofSk WiUknnJcaettoobtaina Code, for the ndadirie* 
^ tretien of Justice amevg the Hindus, with the authority of ^eir own 
laipogiivjera^ was philanthropic and meritorious; but the mode in 
which It was wnmtakefi was injudicious, > His plan was to employ 
the tiralmaiue toca%tttidkled by BurD{ma»l»tel^^ ; that iw to 
mghaf the Rghasof • people, atidl aemi^^haioiis, toeonpijoa bo- 
dy ofiawsSrom the cviide matenals of <d4 aayings, old poems^ M 
pracficeciandold maxima, regarded as laws, when H umM his power 
to hone egfj^kd at the mental powere qf Sdropem knowledge add 
eto d ik mVm ^^ ^ Um to w, voh xvi mcb p* hS7* 

^ df Aid /ntNd Qaamikk ^ 

Inf ' i* *■'.* 

^ Sm^AmOsaM «€ <iK» Coim ei VtUk ift 

nmemUkWriSm Sw J^^WMiAb^BiSaUtioiia, mbMdiMil*- di. 
OSiii^ «be BjivKHCB^ Dwpiii w w i^ 



enacted in that yen. .Zn 1 haveduly before my ^es 

the advice of yourcortespondeat Sittcv Baitt, «id shall on 
the present occasion conteiit ngiyself vith briefly referring to 
the regulations in question, rather than indulging in any 
elaborate quotations from them. The Judicial, Crimmaf 
iftegulations passed in the year 1^3, were three in number, 
viz. Regulations IX. XXII. XXIII. The first (Reg. 
IX.) was entitled ** a Regulation for re-enacting, vith alte- 
rations and modifications, the regulations passed by the Gover- 
nor General in Council on the 3rcl December, 1790, and sub- 
aequent dates, for the apprehentiion^d trial of persons charg- 
ed vith crimes and misdemeanorS.-^The Preamble redtes 
tlie different regulations vhich had been enacted, and . mea- 
eures adopted vith that viev since the year ^779, vhen Cri- 
minal ($>urts, denominated Foujdaree Adavlots, were esta- 
Uisbed in the provinces, for the trial of persons charged vith 
crimes and misdemeanors, and those adavlutsplaced under the 
superintendence of the Collectors of the Revenue. It then pni». 
ceeds to state. That by the same regulations a separate end su- 
perior Criminal Court was established at Moorsbedabad, umiBr 
the denomination of the Nimmut Adawhitt for revising thf 
proceedings of the Provincial Courts, in capital cases, (and 
over this court again the Committee of Revenue of Hoor- 
ahedabad was vested vith a control).— That upon the abolition 
' ^ that committee, the Nizamut Adavlut was removed to 
Calcutta, and placed under the charge of a superintendcmt 
otRoro^a, subject to the control of die Prendmit in Council. 
—That die above arrai^ments. conduced in ; force < until 
1775 , vhen the entire control over the depBr|mlut of Criii 9 ui 4 
Justice was eommitt^ ta the ^ai6 7bM the 

Nizamut ifl^awlut was re-established^ Mootshedabwi^ aud 
by and subbf^ate to him (the Ni^ Nazun),' mdivet^cm;^ 
denominated/ot^drs, iqppcdttted to supmnntend the Cziuiim^ 
' Courts in the several disuiots.— That in 1^1, the jMtablhh- 
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ments of both foujdm, (and tfaanahdarft, acting under themO 
were abolished.-— I'hat Foujdarry Courts however were con- 
tinued in the several di visions, subject as before to the control 
of the Naib Nazim, and the English Judges of the Courts of 

Dewanny Adawlut appointed Ma^strates That for the 

superintendence of the administration of justice in criminal 
cases, a separate department was established at the presiden- 
cy, under the control of the Governor General ; and for his 
assistance a covenanted Civil Servant appointed with the of- 
ficial appellation of Remembrancer to the Criminal Courts. 
— That under this system the administration of justice was 
much impeded, from the ineiBcacy of the authority of the 
English Magistrates over the zemindars, and the necessity 
ci their (the Magistrates) delivering* over for triid to the 
Darogas, all persons charged with offences however trivial. 
—That the Magistrates were, therefore, in 1787» vested with 
authority to hear and decide on complaints for petty offences^ 
and to inflict corporal punishment, and impose fines on 
the offenders.— That the numerous robberies, murders, and 
other enormities, which continued to be committed, evinced 
that the administration of criminal justice was still in a very 
defective state, and that certain regulations were according- 
ly passed by the Governor General ft Council in 1790, 
establishing Courts of Circuit, pnder the superintendence of 
English Judges, assisted by natives versed in the Mahom- 
medan law, for trying in the first instance persons charged 
with crimes and misdemeanors ; and enabling the Governor 
General and the Members of the Supreme Court to sit in the 
Nizamnt Adawlut, which was again removed to Calcutta, and 
to superintend the administration of criminal justice through* 
out' riie provinces That those regulations, with the subse- 

quent amendments, were now enacted with alterations an4, 
modifications. 

The 2nd Section of the Regulation (IX. 17^) 
declared the Judges of the ZUIah and City Courts to be 
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Ma^strates in their respective jnxiadictions, and prescribes 
the oath of office. 

The 3rd Section defines their jurisdiction. 

The 4th and other Sections, down to the 11th, enumerate 
their duties. 

The 13th to the 18th Sections relate to the periodical 
visits of the Courts of Circuit, the calendars and documents 
required to be submitted to them by the Ma^strates, with 
a special rule regardmg the commitment of proprietors of 
laud. 

The 19th Section refers to the committing of crimes by 
British subjects, and by Europeans not British subjects, 
without the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

The 20th and21 st Sections r^ard the management of Jails, 
and the remaining ones relate to miscellaneous matters, and 
to the transmission of monthly and other periodical reports 
to the Nisamut Adawlut, which it u unnecessary to dfjsctibe 
in detail. 

Regulation XXII. 1793, is mititledi a Regulation for re- 
enacting with alterations and amendments the regulations 
passed by the Governor General in Council on the 7th 
‘December, 1792, far the eatabluhment of an efficient 
police throughout the country , — The Preamble, after ad- 
verting to those regulations, declares them re-enacted with 
alterations and amendments. 

By the 2nd Section, the Police was declared to be under the 
exclusive charge of native oflicers (Darogas or thanadars), 
appointed by Government, and the land-holders and farmos 
ef land were exonerated firom the diaige of keeph^ up 
poUce establishments. 

By the 3rd Section, land-holders and famnen of land 
were not to be held responsible £oe robberies, exceptin par- 
ticular cases specified. 
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The 4th Section divided the different dutricts into polk^ 
jurisdictions, and defines their extent. 

The 5th Section relates to the numbers and designations 
of the police jurisdictions, the 6th to the nomination and re-^ 
moral of the thanadars, and the security to be given by them 
previous to appointment. 

It is less necessary to follow out this Regulation in detail, 
inasmuch as many of its provisions have been rescinded by 
Regulation XX. 1817, being a Regulation for ^ reducing into 
one Regulation, with amendments and modifications, the seve- 
ral rules passed for the guidance of darogahs and other sub- 
ordinate officers of police, kcJ' and other parts of its enact- 
ments were again rescinded by Regulation XXII. 18179 some 
also by Regulation XIII. 1814, and Regulation VII. 1811. 

It is also unnecessary here to offer any observations upon 
the utter inefficiency of the Thanadaree system as exemplifi- 
ed by experience, the same having been fully develop- 
ed in ‘ CrawfurdTs Letters from British Settlers in the inte^ 
Tier of India,'* and such practical remedies suggested by the 
Writer of the Remarks on those Letters, as appeared to him 
' (after some local experience and meditation on the subject) 
calculated to mitigate, if not remove the evils complained of. 

The remaining Regulation XXIlT (1793), was entitled a 
Regulation for raising an annual fund for defraying the 
expence of the police establishments entertained under Regu- 
lation XXII. 1793 ; but this Regulation (XXIII.) having 
been bodily rescinded by Section 2, Regulation VI. 1797> 
no further notice of it in this place appears necessary. 

The regulations passed in the Revxnite Department, in 
the year 1793 , amount (exclusive of the salt and opium) 
to 24 in number, and any thing like a detailed examination 
of each of those Regulations would be to tax too severely 
the limits of your columns and the patience of your readers. 
A numerical Analysis of them has been already given in 
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Letter VII. (p. 44) and being now desirous of collecting toge- 
ther the several letters which I have atdifferent times addressed 
to you on this most important subject of Codification^ and 
of reprinting them in a separate shape for distribution to, and 
the perusal of those, who in India, and in Kngland, take an 
interest in the accomplishment of so great a desideratum, 
I gladly avail myself on the present occasion, of the ad- 
vice of your correspondent Sutch Baut^ already alluded to, 
and beg to refer merely to the Revenue Regulations them- 
selves, classified under their su> rdinate heads, and enume- 
rated in the letter already cited 

Uy the great, the important Regulation I. 1793, Depart- 
ment Revenue, subordinate division Land, the property 
in the soil was declared in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, to be 
vested in the Zemindars or land-holders, and the revenue 
payable by them to Government, fixed for ever. 

It would be foreign to the purpose of these letters to en- 
ter upon the ^ veMta quentio^ or comparative review of the 
Zemindarry and Ryotwaree systems. Enough, more than 
enough in the opinion of many, has been written (if not read) 
on the subject. 

The Fermanant Settlement, by fixing the demand on land, 
has unquestionably encouraged the extension of cultivation, 
increased the wealth of the zemindars, and in many instan- 
ces promoted the welfare and prosperity of the ryot. It has 
rendered the land-tax sure, and easy of collection, and 
duced .the expense of the Civil Establishment, 

Let those, (it has been truly observed, in an able official 
and printed report, which reached the Presidency in the 
course of last year, from the Western Provinces:) Let 
those who see evils in that measure, compare the condition 
of the beautiful provinces, now under the influence of it,' 
either as respects cultivation, or the comfort of the inhabU. 
tants generally, with the state of those parts of the British 
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territories where the much-lauded native system of tem- 
porary settlements (and therefore real Government property 
in land) still prevails, and then let them pronounce whether 
the great Creator of private property in land in India de- 
serves to be commemorated by the Statue now standing in 
the Town Hall of Calcutta, or to be branded as the author 
of a measure of pure and unmixed evil.'' 

The inscription on the pedestal of that Statue records as 
follows : 

In honor of the Most Noble Marquis Cornwallis, K. G. 
Gov. Gen. of India from September MDCCLXXXVI. 
(1786) to October MDCCXCIII (1793) ; who, by an 
administration uniformly conducted on the principles of 
wisdom, equity, and sound policy, improved the internal re- 
sources of the country, promoted the happiness of its in- 
habitants, conciliated the friendship of the native powers, 
confirmed the attachment of the allies of the Company, and 
established the reputation of the British name in Hindoo- 
stan^for good faith and moderation, by fixingin perpetuity 
the public demand for the Landed Revenue. He gave to the 
proprietors of the soil for the first time a permanent in- 
terest in ity and by the formatimi of a Code of Regula- 
tions for every Department of the Oovernment^ he bestow- 
ed on the natives of India the benefit of a constitution and 
security, before unknown, in the enjoyment of their rights 
and property.”' 

I shall conclude this letter with an extract from an able 
periodical Publication* relative to the Progress of Codifica- 
tion in America, as I consider it to contain several valuable 
hints, which might be made available in the course of the 
accomplishment of the useful and important work which it 
has been the object of these letters to promote. 


• Taa JuaisT, Voi.I. Art. VI. American Law* 
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The practicability and iisefiilness of reducing the whole 
body of the common and Statute law, including the system 
of Equity, to a written text* has been recently much discussed 
in America. The great variety of the sources of our jurispru- 
dence, its complexity, constantly increasing with the multi- 
plication of new laws, and new adjudication upon the old — 
^ immenso aliarum super alias acervatarum legum cumuli]^ 
— the inherent uncertainty of all unwritten law, depending on 
conflicting precedents and analogies, have forcibly impressed 
the public mind with the dcsirabi aess of such a work.— -The 
nearest approach which has yet been made to such an attempt 
in any of our states, whose jurisprudence is derived from 
the common law of England, is the revision which is now 
being made of the Statute Laws of New York. By an act of 
the Legislature, passed in April, 1825, Commissioners were 
appointed to revise and consolidate the Statutes of that state, 
upon a plan approaching to that of a Code. By the provisi- 
ons of the Act, the Commissioners were authorized to revise 
all the written laws of the state, to consolidate all acts and 
parts of acts relating to the same subjects^ to distribute them 
methodically^ under proper titles and divisions, to suggest 
the best mode of reconciling apparent contradictions, supply- 
ing defects, and amending what required alteration — to design 
nate what ought to be repealed^ as mischievous, or useless^ 
and to recommend the passing of such New Acts, as might be 
expedient or necessary to complete the System ; — finally, to 
complete the revision, in all other respects, in such a manner 
as they might deem best adapted to render the laws more 
plain and easy to be understood. Under the authority thus 
given to tliem, the Commissioners have made a classification 
of the laws to be revised under the following general diviuons : 

1. Those which relate to the territory, civil polity, and 
internal administration of the state. 

2. Those which relate to pnvate rights^ or what is corn- 
monly included in a Civil Codp* 
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** 3. The judiciary cstahliahments and civil procedure. 

4. Crimes and punishments. 

5. Local laws and municipal incorporations. 

** These were again subdivided into chapters^ titles^ artU 
clesy and sections^ according to a scientific arrangement of the 
matters included in these difierent subdivisions, &c. 

In drawing up the text, the great object in view was to 
free it from inconvenient verbosity, to distribute it into short 
sections, each containing a single proposition, to avoid as far 
as possible all ambiguities of expressions, and by simplifying 
the language to render it more clear^ precise^ and intelLU 
gibler 

I am. 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

P. M. W. 
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NOTICE. 


The following Observations on some of the late publicationB on 
Indian Affairs were prepared for iasertioii in one of the Renews, 
and are now published^ without alteration of form, Bieparately, as 
the examination which they contain of the arguments of the oppo- 
nents of the East India Company seemed called for by the present 
state of the India Question^ without incurring the delay that 
would have attended an execution of the first intention, or a 
change into the more suitable character of an Essay by an indi- 
vidual. ^ 

The Author lias, under diese circumstances, to apologize fof 
the continued Use of the proaoun in the first person plural, — a 
privilege which he is quite aware belongs exclusively to the 
Majesi^ qf the Periodical Press. 



ildverted to in the following Pages, 


llepoK 6f ihft Proceeding* at Liverpoot 

India, or Facts submitted to Illustrate the Character and Condition of the Native Inhac 
bitanU. By R. Rickards, Rsq. 

< 

Remarks on several recent Publications regarding the Civil Government and Foreign 
Policy of British India. By tTiomas Campbell Robertson, Bengal Civil Service* 

l^eiectioDs of Papers from the Records of the East India House. Printed by order of 
(he Court of Directors. 

Observations on the Law and Constitution of India. ^ 

A View of the Present State and Future Proftpects ot tim F^e Trade Uolomzation 
of India. 

d^edections on the Present State of Bri^ab India. 

Bobi^ce of a Speech by W. yt^ WbHmorO, Rsq.^ jl.P. 



THE 


TERRITORIAL GOVERNMB%t^ 

&C. &C 


1 N the course of the last session of Parliament^ alAoiigli 
what preiiiatuiely, the important question of the maintenance or 
extiiu tion of the East India Company’s exclusive privileges 
been mooted before both Houses of Parliament^ wlale the presses 
of the pnntci^ and the benches of Ae lecture-room^ have been 
fully occupied in diffusing information^ and captivating public 
opinion upon these subjects. One gentleman pledged himself 
in Januaiy lastj that ' if ;tbe inhabitants of Liverpool but gave 
liim the example of uieir cordial support^ he would perform a 
pilgrimage thrqii^gh every city, town^ and village of the king- 
dom^ unt3, bkf another Peter the Hermit, he succeeded in raisit^ 
one universal crusade again$t this unholy compact of civil des- 
potism^ commercial mpnopoly^ and the inhuman sanction of 
murderotis sac^-es, inftaiB the other abominations of idolatiy^ 
from which the East India ^ojppanj derive a portion of thriir" 
guilty and unhallowed gaimu^ T^s j^tsstge is found in a letter 
signed J- S. Buckingham^ v«8l^ |iroperiy\oo, considering its bel-. 
ligerent tendency* dated fitnn Waterloo Hotel, LiverpooL 


We will not^dispute^ the Justice cf the comparison made by the 
gendemai^f litinself Hermit; be certainly seems to 

4^a]y^ith all tfaeJ|^M|4f|fap«w* if he possess not the inward 
coapriction of this, however, we are quite 

|h|pii^v<es under his personal gutd- 
dhrasterlr and disappoinl^ 
far fdrcumstances permit, to Jhoae 

^HWiiterildd f<dlowed the hermit fWie 

ammafed bv a spirit of personal hofr* 
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the East India Company, vei^ naturally address then* oral, 
K tt i* w 1fh h wfc declamations, to the mercantile class of the commu- 
nity, trfaich IS ever anxious to seize any new opening for the em«- 
fMjmient l:apfUl| and for the exercise of commercial enterprise, 
though lhat employment and that enterpri/e should be limited to 
a single attempt, and even be attended with some nsk of abso- 
lutetmlure. In fliese days, however, of extended views on all 
aulbjectB^ and of diffusive philanthropy, the simple avowal of mere 
'^mercantile apeculalion would not be tolerated, and it is therefore 
ffecessary to refbreseiilt the system under which the government of 
India has been admilHttieied by the East India Company, as highly 
eppreiNUve to the^ nedvea nf ^that country, and therefore as dis- 
^gmcefalio the dbaracter of At Hnanh nation. The lecturers and 
pampUeteers therefore, like the * furiamm declamators,’ described 
by Petronhis, exclium, * vulneni pro libertate publica except, 
^htttic ocUluffl pro vobis impend! t date mihi ducem, qui me ducat 
^nd liberos meos, nam succisi poplitdB membra nonsustinent/ We 
iigree with the Roman sadrist, that * Hme ipsa tolerabiha essent, si 
dlOqtieatiam ituris viam facerent i wssac el firum Cumore, et 
aententianmi vanissimo strepitu, hoctantum pnoficiirat, ut quum in 
forum^veneriiit, putent se in aKum terranim mhem delatos.’ 

It shall be our endeavour to tieatdbe^Mbjectimore thspassion- 
4 ntely, and to direct our readers td apdi sources of inforihation as 
sfem best oalculatod to give soant) 'nnd unpreji^diced views on 
^quMioiia involving the weifiarasiud tranquillity of a vastemphe, 
^ appended to Great Biitdbi^by vtladons so peculiar, as to find 
neither precedent nor paraRel ui the histoiy of die world<» l!be 
points for examination nrd, first, ffiewdiQumsfration of the govanH- 
. menthi India; secondly^'die iMt of Ifide with that cObntryi and 
tMnliy; file nmimpol^ of the possessed^lq^ fiie 

East Indk Company^ Upon the poiats 

iMMt Of Ann 

Cotnpiu^ eil 'teMiB aioiilM' ib ait|i^ 

lutiiip BMMttte of iaMyniii^<Hhr^llM|{utive 
Crown, atid <iiMHifibg'v|||ie napte 

natioaat laife-. hiHlI&tg SkSH i«sSUS|M^ 



«ble not tt) fed that tbe ODOunercid deciaioli^ Ihc 
resting to the opponents of fee East India CtNapiaiijv w4'we 
pefeaps add to fee Englife public, is iacompaMUy llfeJdut int* 
portant m itsdf The fate of an enpbe eneeedinf hffifflijiltflinp 
any in the habitable globe, with fee exceptfen of Chu|k,%: IHr 
volved in fee political determination, while fep Mda Of lilOre OV 
less of woollens, hardware, and cotton, togofeov wife fee {iriooiiOf 
bohea and hyson, will be affected by fee afhei; ' But, «qr fee 
Gladstones and fee Croppers, let any experiffientiito ttiflil npMi 
India, so feat Liveipool be not disappointofe Illr. Bidnnds, feiO 
author of the work that stands first in fee lid of feoee, fee ftWiwM 
of which has suggested fee obsesvatioba to be offered by us ett 
the general question of Indian nAula, is dreadyknowto to fee 
public, as having taken an active part in the discussioiDS of fee 
House of Commons on the last renewd of fee Company’s dnutert 
he was one of the most remarkable of those tfeo, not belonging to 
the Govmmnent, suppeifed fee opemng fee trade wife India to fee 
unrestricted enterpiias ofsadrdduBl merehanto; he was still moie 
remaikable as feeing ahneet fee ody pmson feat had fadd high 
office m India, Who contended fer fee free adraissitm of ]Boio> 
peans to fee intedtrwf feenoMotiy, and who braaffiy makiained 
feo capacity and ine lfemtio w of fee natives of Indb to become 
genetally consumers efe prodnee and manufedures. In 

feese opiDio% he was opposed to Hastings, Sir Thomas 
Munro, Sir John Malodati'WHl ofetos dutingiiisbed by 
persond ability, and praicdcidsMpisHanow Wa aM quite ready to 
admit that feo vast extension^ioClfetl fetpoii trade in cotton goods 
has fully jttsfified Jfefesidi^ pkediedoas, and fiuU he had a 
nuch bettd insight intiad)pr>po«dlila irffeepiof superior skill rad 
maddbeiy in woiiijjBI(pi|pr)tWt^^ fer geheod use than belonged to 
J»iM)|>peai(e|rt>»e^ ^S| i ^ ll^ton believe, oven exceeded Mr. 
dKlikai ^|fll i| rtprf nnd loidy-pud weaver oi 

j fei p ' l li d'W tjfe and htaedifaiiyloom, by goods 
Knglan^|||iifl6«tm>bi^n ^ fields of. feii 

i of fee suppmters of ftae trade te 
.bf the natives would, if Ipft tc 
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tumnl^led mereantHe enlerprize^ ftirniA an immense detnaiid fer 
Bii^iii'^anufactures^ was met by two counter allegations, first, 
that the natives were unable to purchase the alleged quantity of 
snatturfactures at a remunerating price, from poverty ; and secondly, 
that if even that cause did not exist, the difference of habits, 
and the inveteracy of religious prejudices, would prove obstacles 
equally Jnsurmountable. This latter class of objections is, up to 
a certain point, successfully combatted by Mr. Rickards in the 
first part of the work wdiich we are examining. It is however 
but right to observe, that the present state of the trade in cotton 
goods, in itself,^ so completely establishes the fact of the general 
consumption of British manufactures by the natives of India 
generally, that although the 4isp val of the inflexible distinction 
between castes is interesting as u question of social and religious 
institutions, the practical possibility of the further extension of the 
supply of manufactures is not materially affected by that disproval. 

That the Hindoo community was, in the golden age of 
its social organization, divided into four tribes, the Brahmin, the 
Csbatrya, Vai^a, and Sudra, the very authorities cited by Mr. 
Ricl^rds suflSciently prove. 

* In Mr. Halhed’s translation of the Oentoo code of laws, we have 
a preliminary discourse by the learned Pandits who compiled the ori- 
ginal work : in which it is stated, that for some time alter the crea- 
tion, things went on so admirably, under this quadruple division of 
castes, that there was neither magistrate nor punishmlbt ; neither in- 
justice, oppression, nor crime ; but^ in process of time, lust and anger, 
and avarice, and folly, and arrogplee, and drunkenness, became so 
predominant as to withhold men firpm actions of piety, and to lead 
them to all wickedness; and thus employed, jn occupations of de- 
bauchery and iniquity, they a^nk. into the licentiousness of .e^n^ 
tilings forbidden them to utteriiy forbidden them to 

utter/ ^ Daring this time of unive^rs^ impii^' and sin, an intermix- 
ture of the tribes took place ; andfkoul intevmdKnMeS, and iilegd con- 
nexions of the four princ^ trili^e, d hdil^mked tribes^ under 

the general deiumii&tiim of Barron Su|dc^^ ^ 

We do not suppose that puri^j^le suti^tsted at 

any period so^ prpkimatfe to to ftUnttfc any 

lical argument ; 



occupationfl of the Hindoo are really affected, by dbe aepatl#E^ 
or mixture of tribes ; and we therefore call die attepjtion b|fOf|r 
readers to the statement of Mr. Colebrooke, than no Eu- 

ropean has more deeply investigated^ or more complet^^|J|||^i:ed 
all that relates to the language, literature, and rel^on 
Hindoos, thus quoted by Mr. Rickards in page 


‘ A Brahman, unal)le to subsist by Ins duties, may lire by the duty 
of a soldier ; if he cannot get subsistence by either pf these employ* 
meats, he may apply to tillage and attendance on cattle, pr gain, a 
compotcnco liy trattic, avoiding certain commodities. A CsHatiya in 
distress may subsist by all these means, but he must not have recourse 
to the highest. In seasons of distress a further latitude Ls givett The 


practice of medicine, and other learned professions, painting and other 
arts, worlt for wages, menial service, alms, and usury, are i^ong the 
modes of sulisistence allowed both to the Brahman and Csliatrya. A 
Vaisya, unable to subsist by his own duties, may descend to the servile 
acts of a Sudra: and a Sudra, not finding employment by waiting on 
men of the higher classes, may subsist by handicrafts ; principally fol- 
lowing those mechanical (^rations, as joinery and masonry, and prac- 
tical arts, as painting dud writing, by which he may serve men of su- 
perior classes ; an^. gltliough a man of a lower class is in general 
restricted from the acts of a higher class, llie Sudra is expves.sly per- 
mitted to become a trader or a husbandman.’ ^ Besides the particular 
occupation assigned to'^'bdeh of the mixed classes, they have the alter- 
native of following that '^ofessioii which regularly belongs to the 
dass from which they dd^e their origin on the mother’s side;* those 
at least have such option who are born in the direct order of the 
classes. The mixed classes ai^ ^so permitted to subsist by any of the 
duties of a Sudra, that is, by menldl se^^e, by handicrafts, by com- 
metce, and by agriculture. Ifenee appears, that almost every occu- 
pation, though regularly it be profession of a particular class, is 
open to most other classes; and thf^ far from being ri- 

gorous, do in fact meiire only'&e peeufidr profession, that of Brah- 
mana, which consists in iimchiil^ the Veda, and officiating at religious 
cerenidnies.’ ' 

, This difficulty lo commercial in- 

teVcou^ with ot^er frima ftie allotniept of cer- 

par^Oj^.^ibes ; and we consider Mr. fiick- 
out ^ that the great the 

of mixed tribes,’ to ,wbpi|t 
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Goiebroolce juHly observes, almost every occupation, save the 
is open. An opinion being very generally entertained, 
tbi^ the Hindoos, in obedience to the primitive ordinances of their 
relation, abstain altogether from animal food, Mr. Rickards has 
difrvofed many pages to prove its fallacy as a general proposition, 
and cites from Sanscrit authorities the many circumstances under 
.which Hindoos oi all tribes may consume fish, flesh, and fowl. 
One or two quotations on this head will perhaps satisfy our readers ; 
tl>e authority is Bhrigu, the son of Menu. This learned Hindoo 
jurist declares 

‘ flesh meat the food of the gods,’ and that it is ^ only prohibited where 
it has not been first touched while h >ly texts are recited.’ * No sin is 
comlliitte||[, who having honoured ec deities and the manes eats flesh 
meat. He who eats according to law commits no sin even though 
every day he tasto the flesh of such animals as may be lawfully tasted ; 
aiuce both the animals who may be eaten, and those who eat them, are 
.equally created by Brahman.’ 

Another comfortable dictum of the julist is, that, (page 59) 
** in lawfully tasting meat, in drinking fermented liquor, in caress- 
ing women, there is no turpitude, for to such enjoyments men are 
naturally prone ; but a virtuous abstinence from them produces 
signal compensation.’ Who, in reading these judgments of the 
learned Bhrigu, will not exclaim ^ a Daniel come to judgment — yea, 
a Daniel !’ It would however seem that, even in the days of Bhrigu, 
a superstitious abstinence from animal food w^as prevalent, for 
(page 59) he is thus quoted : ^ he who engaged in holy rites ac- 
cording to law refuses to eat flesh meat shall sink in anotherworld, 
for twenty-one births, to the state of a beast.’ This is indeed a 
dreadful denunciation, and it is difiicult to conceive how {assuming 
the text to be fairly translated, for we must confess that we have 
not consulted or searched for the original) the practice of absti- 
nence from animal food has beemnn so geMral amongst fliO Brah- 
mins, for such, widi^ cveiy respect to Mr; Rickards, we ^Jtoert tb 
bo the fact in most parts of India. ' ' Rickards’ persond^efi- 
perience is chiefly derived frmih a reiSdeSioeflt Boidbay ; 
lation of which, fioin gebgrapMlt^l 
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for two centuries an European settlement^ ia exceedingly 
The Hindoos are descendants of Mahrattas, notoriously ka le re»- 
ligious observances ; and we can assure our readers^ tbstsnanyiike 
ourselves have been startled by Mr. Rickards’ etatemeiU; M^page 
5 ^ * that theie are Hindoo families of wealth and respeetabililp^ 
persons indeed who claim descent from the second or Cshatrya 
caste, in which the meats and fish furnished firom the markets^ 
set apart in the town and island of Rombay for the Hindoos, enter 
into then oidiiiary and daily meals.’ 

Mr. Robertson, whose able and unpretending pamphlet wa 
confidently recommend to our readers, adverting to this part of 
Ml. Rickaids’ woik, after admitting tliat * deer and wild boars 
aie feasted on by the Hindoos of all, excepting some few of the 
IJraniinical, castes,’ says, page 5, ' 'Fhe man who eats a bit of the 
decT which has been killed by a European, would die of starvation 
lather than cat a morsel of the meat which his hand had touched, 
oi (as IS known to every officer who has ever sailed with sepoys) 
eat a mouthful of pioviston of any kind cooked oil board a boat or 
a ship.' To this statement we will add our own knowledge, as a 
limitation to the alleged consumption of animal food by Hindoos, 
that, amongst our Hindoo sepoys, not a tenth part will be found, 
who do not from religious motives, or prejudices of caste, abstain 
from meat. Mi. Robertson jusUy adds — * The cluef scope and 
end of this part of Mr. Rickards’ work appears to be to establish 
that the i idler a Hindoo is, the better will be live ; and the more 
wealtliy we make him, the better custobier we shall find him ; and 
to tins position most people will readily subscribe/ 

The only purpose which we have bad 'in endeavouring to correct 
the unqualified assertions of Mr. Rickards on this intrinsically un- 
important point, is, lest an inference should be drawn fiom an iin- 
qualified admission that in point of fact no such difFcienccs, religious 
or 8<>cial, exist amonigsl the peat mass of the Indian population, 
'‘as to raquiic any correspondent; ^culiarity of judicial or financial 
ialieioistratio»« 'Modern utilHaiians amve at most extensive con*- 
ehliious with eurprisim rapidity, and from veiy limited premises. 

ppiment would not be without weight. 
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to local informatioii, have asserted that the Hin- 
eat meat ; but wc now find that they cat as much meat 
as .Englishmen^ that is^ when they have the means to buy it : 
tb^eforc^ being in this, they are in all respects like Englishmen, 
and are immediately susceptible of being governed, and taxed by 
tlje same laws jand upon the same principles. Mr. Rickards' own 
experience of India will, we feel assured, prevent him from 
advancing so far ; but we think that the earnestness with which 
he has pressed this introductory and incidental point (upon which 
unquestionably there has been partial misapprehension) has an 
appearance of rhetorically predisposing the uiiiuls of his readers, 
to find equal inaccuracy in all the statements of those, who uj>lio1(l 
the expediency of retaining the p. sent system of Indian a<lminis- 
tration, as being one most adapted to the circii instances of our 
rule, and to the social organization of the people. AVe do not 
pretend to quarrel vvilli such rhetorical manoeuvres, but wc do 
object to the following passage (page 41) ; — 

‘ If the paths of prosperity were really open, we might at least 
expect to see them entered by those who have neither castes, nor 
prejudices, nor Brahmans to oppose their progress ; hut, unhappily, 
an universal pressure of overwhelming force bears down all alike. 
Men of caste and men of no caste are equally its victims, and exhibit 
one uniform picture of pauperism and degradation. Driven by the irre- 
sistible rigour of their rulers to practices of evasion, fraud, and duplicity, 
they are equally lost to the feelings of patriotism. Indifference to life 
and its concerns, indolence and crime, complete the series of effects.; 
and people, thus loaded with oppression, have tliese, its most ordinary 
^symptoms, imputed to them as indelible vices of their own natural 
disposition and character.* 

Our readers are already aw^are of the estimation in which we 
hold some of the opponents of tlie East India Company, and the 
little notice to which we think their publications entitled ;* but 
these sentiments, coming from Mr. Rickards, who, from his 
long residence in India/ ^d the high offidal situa^n which be 
held there (that of MemW' ^ Council at Bombay), is natural}j^ 
looked up to .as a competent on^ Jndian affairs, a^ |;al- 

culated to convey a most erronepils impresis^ pf ^ej^ftem 
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which India is now governed, as well as of the character of 
to whom the details of that government have been entnistedk 
second part of Mr. Rickards’ work, which contains f^.'very v^ll 
executed Historical Sketch of the State and Condl^Mt^- tfe' the 
Natives of India under former Governments^ does 
down those goverimients to the same level of viflhfHSiaddll\% 
that of the liiast India Company; but if such v^ere.^he fact^l 
Englishmen had administered a vast empire for' near a. century^ 
with all the indifference to civil rights that marked ^gaiivand 
Mahomedan despotism — no time should be 1o^ lit dtidiiig/ ik 
change, and no language could be too strong iu holding up thd 
delinquent administrators, past and present, to the execration of 
mankind. But here again Mr. Rickards has played the rheto-^ 
rician : he denounces the fiscal administiatioii of the Hindoo and 


Mahomedan rulers of India ; and, as the third part of his work is 
applied specially to attack the revenue system at present prevailing 
ill the British territories — a system which undoubtedly rests upon 
the rights acquired by a succession to the authority of the preceding 
sovereign — the denunciation is equally ap[)licable to the East India 
Company, Mr. Rickards will, we tliink, be found, in the tliird 
part of his work, to have rendered tlie details of Indian land revenue 
more interesting to the general reader than any of the numerous 
authors who have preceded him: he has taken great pains to inform 
liimself, and must have toiled through many folio volumes of pub- 
lished official papers, to have completed tlie abstract which he has 
given of the revenue proceedings at the Presidencies of Bengal 
and Fort St. George. The w'hole system meets with Ids unqua- 
lified condemnation ; and his great object is to prepare the minds 
of his readers for the admission of his own^ views, by establishing 
the complete ignorance and error of all the authorities, at home 
and abroad, by whom that system lias been hitherto adniini-stered. 

• Mr* Rickards is very anuous, m the first instance, to set aside 
1®te proprietary^ right in the soil akfibutedto the East India Com-t 
pihy, as derived, from the forfi^; sovereigns. In this, however, 
it is but right ^;^ate that does not stand alone ; for^ if thal 
right’Tfefi) acted upon iu 1793 by 



since been most ripdly extimined 
ti^ tiii ievenne officers of East India Company ; and we tnay 

add) that DO recent measures of revenue administration have been 
ibii&ded tipdn the assumption of it« The point does not^ however, 
alplp^ to iliK i>l much importance : the revenue of the state in 
Itffiia for ages chiefly derived from the land, and has 

|Rra£tkll% been paid by the cultivator. Under despotic forms of 
gOWfetomenty whether Hindoo or Mahomedan^ the sovereign, taxing 
file snlgect, had no restraint but his own prudence and inclination: 
takatiODi however^' under a despotic government that is not posi- 
tively barbarian, miii^ be conducted by certain regulations, and 
must in amount bear something like a fixed proportion to the 
general iheome of the nation ; \ uce in India the demand of the 
government upon die agricultural income was fixed rather }>eriodi- 
cally, than permanently. Now, whether the tax levied from the 
land rested upon the proprietary right of the sovereign in the soil, 
or upon his general right to levy upon all and every property of 
die subject, the necessity of payment was equally inevitable. The 
East India Company succeeded to the rights of the native sove- 
reigns ; and in those rights stood foremost that of raising revenue 
for the purpose of maintaining die government. 

If the words of the grant Irom Shah Alum to the East India 
Company be deemed conclustve; the Company, even according to 
Mr. Rickards, only became the financial minister of Bengal, and 
could not therefore possess a right to alter the whole system of 
revmiie,OT to introduce the principles of European taxatipti vrithin 
the terrilwies of the Mogul. But such technical controversy is 
quite useless. The East India. Company have become sovereigns 
of an empire ki India, exceeding in extent diat of either Hindoo 
orMahomedan i^onar^s;, and as each acquisition of dominion 
has been attended with proportionate chm*ge of maintenam^e, it 
baa been ftir ahtherity to '^termiUe from what 

sources win te be obtatoed^ The usages pf the 

couimy andi &e idate of bad esteMisked a IfUid-tax as llie' 

principal source; and was kfimediateV 

them was ho time for exp^^ posHiOfiv 



indisputably true in the last century, ia iK>t ],m «o 
philanthropists and utilitarians nuiy declaim and deplpr^ ^bQl«4l|H| 
land-tax of India can no more be abandoned, 
the customs and excise be dispensed within Great B|||||9p; . ^ |t is 
a sad matter that a poor labourer in llSnglaiid cannot 
of beer without having paid a Large per centage on 
revenue ; and it is equally deplorable that the 
must pay a per centage upon the produce of 
Both arc abstractions from the comforts of the tht 

excuse for both is simply expressed by the \yord 
us not be mistaken for advocates of a laud reyen^ .like tlui|^; 

of India, from a population of culUvatojes scarcely pieced abovQ. 
the class of day-labourers, as a measure of general finance. We. 
are aware that such a system implies & state pf society in which 
little progress can have been made tow^ards stable prosperity ; and 
that uncertainty of receipt to the state, and repression of accuinuf? 
iatiou among the subjects, arc its inevitable accompaniments : wp 
are also aware that indirect taxation, the least objectionable mod<^ 
of levying revenue, as requiring the least interference between the 
slate and the people, cannot be pressed to a productive extent iu 
such a condition of society. But die government of India, with 
which we are now dealing, has had no option : the land has been, 
is, andfmust long continue, the main prop of our fiscal sycftem; 
and the only question is, how that system can be best administered* 
We shall now proceed to bring very, briefly -.before our readers, 
and: with the least possible use of tecbnica} qx foreign terms, the 
controversy whidi has so long subsisted, a^tongst tlie Indian 
authorities in England and India cm the thus propounded 

In justice, to those authorities we must^ hp^^ever, state our delir 
berate conviction, that it is utterly impoaaible to read ;the volumi- 
nous collections of official documents,, vrilbput admitting that there 
has been common to all, an amdouq^vn^ to cpmbine improvement 
in .'die; condition ojf the people, w^^the satisfu^W of the ueces^ 
sides pf the state. labour judg^iH^: too, the mode in whicb.this 
great subject has treated .the highest credit^ oii the 

reventie .^ipilts the, East l^^Gompany ; but,, hi 
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oj[« c^B^versyi the different systems have received from the con- 
.ilic^ig ^parties descriptions, which certainly furnish Mr. Rickards 
wi^ offensive weapons against all. 

-The land revenue W India has been collected under tliree dif- 
-ferent systems, — the first, the Zemindarry Settlement, or con- 
jtiact mthan individual renter; secondly, the Village Settlement, 
,Klir contract with die principal members of the village community ; 
Mnif thirdly, the Ryotwar Settlement, or contracts with the cul- 
itivators individually. It is obvious that, looking at these systems 
generally, the first, admitting the solvency of the contractor, is 
recommended by^administrative convenience and fiscal security ; 
the second by those advantages in a lesser degree ; while the third 
aeerns inferior to botli in tho.«^< important circumstances; — the 
practical efficiency of all must depend upon such an adjustment of 
the assessment to the means, communibus annvi, of the cultivators, 
^ shall ensure a receipt that can be calculated upon as a fixed 
amount. The Emperor Akbar, who, like all enlightened despots, 
knew that the prosperity of the people constituted the real 
strength and resources of his empire, was anxious to regulate the 
land revenue upon this principle. Our readers will find in Mr. 
Rickards’ work (pages 299 and SOO) a very full account of the 
means taken in his reign for framing a standard assessment. To 
iieltisure the paymetit of the assessment, a variety of small taxes upon 
othier species of pfroperty, and upon persons, were remitted, and a 
general survey and classification of the arable lands was made, and 
recorded by the proper officers in districts and villages. Supposing 
this .work to have been accurately and judiciously executed, there 
would only have remained, to fix the demand of government at 
such a moderate rate as to ensure its permanent realization. 
There is no .reason to doubt the accuracy of the survey tuid clas- 
sification, as far as such a result was attainable, but there can be 
no question that the assessment was too higb. In the progressive 
decay of impWial government, and during the btal subversion 
of regular authority that ensued, the principles upon which the 
assessment of Albar -^ad^be^^iii fixed were apandoi^d, and the 
peoprkt. were Isit to the exactlphie of.petty despots, virhose rnle was 
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too unstable to give them an interest in the permanent prosperity ' 
of the country. The settlement under Akbar and his successoTi^ 
\vhether on the imperial tin one or as independent ruIerB of pro- 
vinces, may be consideicd as Zemindariy, that is, one individual 
was, upon a fixed allowance to himself, answerable four * 
vernment revenue, whether that levenue was levied fromifaetiMi^ 
ti\ator in pioduce oi in moiir>. We refer our readers to tite 
^ Obseivatioiis on the Law and Constitution of India/ fi)r a VWy 
able exposition, as well of the Mahomedan law, on the sut^eot 
of laiul leveuue geneially, as of the particular land tenures til lisdit 
uiitlfi the Mahomedan go\ eminent, ll there ttl>pears, according 
to the Malioniedaii law, the (ullivatoi was held to be the ilubool 
i iz, oi loid of the soil, and that the parties to the collection and 
pa 3 mciit of the leveiiue, wore the sovereign or his servant, and 
the rultivator ; that the Zeiuiiidais of India were the servants of 
the Clown collecting and lield lesponsiblc for the leveuuc, is suf- 
fi( leiitly pioved by the abstiact giant (given in this work) of the 
Zemindari> of Ibshcnpoie to Ch}tun-Siiig, p, 43: — 

‘ The suimud is uddiessed to the miittusuddecs, ehoudries, canoon* 
goes, talookdars, lyots, and husbandmen of Bishenpore, setting forth 
that tlu “oftite of Zuineoridar has been bestowed on Chytun-Sing/ 
and certain (oiiditions are sjueiOed. He is to pay a ])PBcuah of one 
hundred and eighty six tnohurs and two anas, to he conciliatory to the 
ryots, so as to mcieast cultivation and improve the country; to pay 
the revenue of the guverunienl into the treasury at stated periods ; to 
keep the high loadb in repair and safe for trav^ellers ; to be answerablle 
for the property of travellers, if robbed ; to render and transmit the 
accounts requued of him to the presence every year, under his own 
and the caiiooiigoe's signature Then the jumma of rent to govern* 
ment is slated* — 

Rtipeet 

Pergunna of Bishenpore, one mehal . 37,529 4 0 0 

Do of Shapore, one mehal • • 96,374 9 I 2 

Total jumma, or gross revenue . 1,29,903 13 1 2 

We are then given the nmchalcah, or written obligation given in by 
the nominee. He promises to be diligent in the discharge of hie olHee ; 
to be mild and conciliatory to the ryote, to increase the cvdtiviMADi|i,*to 
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pay tki revenue to government regularly into the treasury at the stated 
periodic, to transmit the accounts, signed by himself and the canoongie, 
regularly. We have finally the security for his person, of the ca- 
noongoe of Bengal, “ that the office of zumeendar, having been be- 
stovred upon Cbytun-Sing, I will be security for his person,” &c. So 
fer, therefore, as the holders of large zumeendares, such as many of 
tlie zumeendars of the province of Bengal are, it will probably not 
^dmit of dispute that their tenure was official, and that the bon^L fide 
ndikeeut (ownership) of the soil did not rest in tliem.’ 

In the social confusion which ini mediately preceded the ac- 
quisition of territorial dominion by the East India Company, the 
official and municji^al machinery belonging to the fiscal adminis- 
tration of the provinces, nnder the better days of the Mahornedan 
rule, had become generally derail ^ d, if indeed it may not be said 
to have been wholly laid aside. The cultivator still paid his land 
tax, but he paid, not according io a standard assessment, but by 
exactions uncertain and exorbitant. The honest and unremitting 
exertions of those who administered the provinces acquired by the 
East India Company, were early directed to remedy these evils, 
and to restore a fixed rate of assessment, upon which the culti- 
vator might rely as tlie inaxiinum of the demand to be made upon 
him by the state. In the selection of papers published by the 
Court of Directors, voL i, pp. 436 el jeq., will be found the 
discussions in the Council of Bengal, in the year 1776, on the 
best rfiode of effecting a settlement of the land revenue. Mr, 
Hastings, whose capacious mind abounded in practical views of 
all questions of state policy, pressed the necessity of * being pre- 
viously fiirnislied with accurate statements of the value of the lands, 
as the grounds on which it was to be constructed.’ His great 
object was declared to be, ^ to secure the ryots the perpetual and 
undisturbed possession of their lands, and to guard them against 
.Sirbitrkry pactions on the part of the zemindars.’ 

Mr. Hastings considered the cultivator, or lyot, as the 

propt^or 4f as the contrictor with, or 

officer of, thie goveraiiicnt* Mr, Francis took a different view of 
their relative 'situation. .He says, ' this state does not consist of 
Qothhtg blit tbe liiler aoB th^ lypt, nor is it true that the'jr^ot is 
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the proprietor of the land.’ Mr. Hastings^ from his influence 
as Governor-General, succeeded in canning the specific measure 
then under discussion, and an office was created for the express 
purpose of compiling and comparing the accounts of past col* 
lections, and of ascertaining the actual value of the laHdiTiliiAif 
cultivation. '^Tliis inquiry was not, however, systematical1j|r 
sued ; the views of Mr. Francis, after a,, lapse of sev^al 
years, prevailed, and led to the permanent Zemindary Sctdement, 
in 179^- This settlement affords a striking instance of the danger 
of substituting theoretical measures of finance, however well 
tended, for the established fiscal usages of a*country, allhoiigh 
those usages may have no other recommendations but practice and 
prescription. I'he objects of this settlement, were the fixing of 
tlie demand of the state upon the land, and the creation of a class 
of proprietors possessing the character and influence of landlords 
of Europe ; to effect the latter of these objects the government 
transferred its assumed proprietary right to the zcmiiidars^ while 
the former was supposed to be attained by fixing the assessment 
at the most moderate rate, that was consistent with a satisfaction 
of the existing necessities of the state. Wc have sufficiently 
tablished the fact, that although the despotic authority to which 
the East India Compiffiy succeeded left them at liberty to tax 
their subjects to the utmost limit of their means, the right to the 
soil belonged, both by Iliudoo and Mahomedan law, to the culr 
tivator; and tlicicfore that the decree o£»j)roprietary rights to the 
zemindars was an act so illegal and unjust, that the submission of 
the ryots can only have been caused by the hopelessness of re- 
sistance. On the other object of the measure, ii may be observed, 
that to fix the assessment, without sufficient knowledge either of 
the past or present resources of the country, Was a proceeding, 
the apology for which may be good intentfon, but which coulff^ 
have been conceived only by political preaumption, and executed 
by absolute power. These rashly-created zetnindars, po^s^Min§^ 
nei^w the influence belonging to prescription nor to 
qualifications, were unable, notwithstsuiding the most 
exactions from the occupant cultivators, to maiiitai|i^^|^ ^en- 
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gagenft^nts willi tlie government; repeated sales of zemindarry 
estates^ for an-ears of revenue, were the consequences, and the 
measure failed of attaining its professed objects, through its enacted 
provisions. This limitation to the degree of failure is, however, 
quite necessary; for the permanency of the ruling authority, and the 
improved system of its administration have not been inoperative ; 
the iionditioii of the people has been materially improved, and 
the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa have greatly advanced 
in vi'ealdi and prosperity. Such respected names, and we may 
add, great abilities, were connected with the revenue settlement 
of 17J)3, that its errors have scarcely to this day been fully ad- 
mitted by the Company’s servant^ i Bengal. 1 1 has been pressed 
upon every province as successive ly acquired, and it is only at the 
present moment that the indispensable necessity of its eventual 
iiitroduction has been abandoned. The Village Settlement, or 
(Contract for the revenue with the cultivators, through the medium 
of the village municipality, though frequently resorted to as a tem- 
porary measure in different parts of the Company territories, not 
having been adopted as a permanent system, does not ap|)ear to 
us to require a detailed examination of its past operation ; and we 
shall, therefore, proceed to bring before our readers the contract 
for the revenue with the cultivators, individually, know^'ii by the 
name of the Uyolwar Settlement. Ibis system is founded up(5n 
a previously-acquired knowledge of the extent and actual con- 
^diUon of every field under cultivation; to obtain this knowledge 
an accurate survey and estimate are indispensable, and unquestion- 
ably the difficulties may be so stated, as to appear insuperable ; 
nevertheless, in practice, they have not been found so. A\Tiilte the 
Zemindarry Settlement in Bengal, assuming indeed a maximum 
rate at Ihe time, fixed the amount of revenue for ever, die Ryot- 
war Settlement more wisely declares only a permanency in the 
rate of assesstnetut : the land is divided into classes, suggested by 
the acbial state of the itgriculture of the country^ and the rate ia 
fixed according to the value, number, and comparative certainty of 
the cro{>s. Improveth^te in agriculture, whedier derived from 
extenrion of itiat most 'iisual source of fertility, irrigation, or 
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from the application of the land to the growth of more valuabro"" 
produce, are attended with increase of assessment| inasmuch as 
the land so improved comes within the higher class of the statis- 
tical survey ; the increase of revenue is, however, neither precipi- 
tate in the period, nor oppressive in the amount, of as^esangeittf 
Having thus very brielly stated the general principles upon whi^l^ 
the Kyotwar Settlement is founded, we will, instead of follpwitig 
Mr. Rickards through an examination of its past operation in pioro- 
vinres, where, in point of fact, it was but partially and tepiporarily 
adopted, give our readers, from an essay in manuscript on -thi^ 
relative merits of the several systems of land revenue in liidt^'^x 
(which we trust w'ill not be lost to the public), an account <d' the 
present eflects of the system in Coimbatore, one of the provinces 
subject to the Madras presidency. This province has been ad- 
ministered, since the year 1815-16, according to the Ryot^r 
system, the revenue having been previously collected by village 
settlements. It is, however, to be observed, that there has bean 
no change in the principal collector for thirteen years, that 
having been held by Mr. John Sullivan, of the Madras Civil 
Service, who has displayed great ability and unremitting zeal iq ^ 
the execution of his very arduous duties. Our readers will ^ , 
that the result has been most satisfactory, and as lie is one of thf 
most successful administrators of the Ryotwar system, so bb 
opinion is of infinitely greater weight with us than that of persons ^ 
whose knowledge is derived from coutfoversial writings on the ^ 
subject of Indian finance. 

^ Rupees. 

* The number of Poonjie * caunies t occupied and paying 
revenue in 1815-16, was 12,03,^2;^, w'hich yielded 14,48,813 

In 1826-7 the number of Poonjie caunies had increased 
to 12,74,541, and the revenue to . . 15,01,061^ « 

‘ Jt has been stated that the revenue in 1814-15, the year 
precedingthe re-establishment of the Ryotwaf system,, - ^ . 
amounted to . . .. . . 

* 

VO., . . - s ‘ 

• Poopjie. Land not inubdaled. ,;t Ctunw. ’ An 
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Rupees. 

‘ In 1826-7, after twelve years* administration of that 

system, it amounted to ... 22,02,01 1 

‘ And adding the value of seven villages granted on 

Shotrum tenure in 1235 (1825-6) 4,259 

‘ The land revenue in 1826-7 amounted to 22,06,270 

‘ Increase since 1815 3,69,899 

‘ The statement in the annexed table will show the net 
settlements of government lands under the immediate 
management of the collector of Coimbatore for twelve 
years from 1816-16 to 1826-7. These settlements do 
not include the peishcush (tribute) paid by Poligar 
chiefs, Hillrent, Moturpha, and other extra sources 
of revenue. Including those u-?ms, the settlement 
(1814-15) the year preceding the introduction of the 
Ryotwar system, was .... 18,64,361 

* That of 1826-7 .... 23, 89,39Jl 

* Increase . 5,25,000 



Cauuicb 

cultivated. 

Net amount of 
Suttlouiant. 

]814-]51a8t 



years of 

* 

Hupeea 18,36,371 

Icuse. 



Ryotwar. 



1815 

13,45,424 

19,8.3,172 

1816 

13,55,436 

19,03,830 

1817 

13,23,294 

19,00,387 

1818 

14,12,064 

20.43,161 

1810 

14,19746 

20,58,022 

1820 

14,15,303 

20,14,138 

1821 

14,18,249 

20,27,127 

1822 

14,58,459 

21,14,14 

1823 

14.64,136 

20,77,l00t 

1824 

14,72.844 

21,59,756 

1825 

14,48,221 

21,91,396 

1826 

14,44,617 

22,02,011 


" J It will be seen by these statements that this is not a comparison 
between an exceedingly good and an exceedingly bad year, but a fair 
tneiu^ire of the state of the province, when the Ryotwar systeth was 
rehemblished and in its present state. 

I'^otwithstandibg the occasional intervention of bad seasons, which 
it is believed have materially retarded the prospeiity of pro- 

* The revenue bfficele had no accounts of cultivatioo, as the tillages were under the 
charge of the renters.. * " r 

i There was h complete the rains in this season. 




vinces, the revenue and collections of Coimbatore have gone on steiiS^*^^ 
dily increasing, and that too in the most valuable branches, for whilst 
the increase from Poonjee lajids lias been only 67,9 aS rupees, the in- 
crease from gardens amounts to 113,073 rupees. 

‘ Tlie increase in the cultivation of Nunjee* lands, it may be oh- 
sen^ed, amounts to nearly 6,000 caunies, whilst the increase of revenue 
has been only 18,404 rupees. Here therefore it is necessary to ex- 
plain that, notwithstanding this great augmentation of the general 
revenue, a reduction was made in the assessment so late as 1S€1^2, 
that is, in the permanent demand of government upon land to the ex- 
tent of 88,1 18 rupees, chiefly upon the rice lauds. 

‘ There is, how'ever, no nece.ssarj'' connexion betw'een 
the settlement of tlie land revenue and its realization ; 
but when we find the collections go hand in hand with 
the settlement for a number of years, the legitimate 
conclusion is, that the district is paying within Its ? 

means, and is prospering. There is no instance on 
record of an excessive revenue being punctually col- 
lected for a nuinlicr of years in succession. In 
1814-15, the year before the re-introduction of the 
Ryotwar system, the land revenue, including village Rupees, 
taxes, was , , . . . 18,64,391 

* Collections within the year . . ^18,19,524 ^ 


* Balance 

* Subsequent collections 


44,867 

22,769 


‘Arrsirs .... 22,099' 

‘ In 1815-16 the first year of the Ryotwar system, the 
demand on account of land revenue, and the sundry 
taxes belonging to it w^as . ’ . 21,81,863 

* Collections within the year 20,43,473 


* Balance 

‘ Subsequent collections 


88,388 

68,592 


‘ Arrear remitted .... 10,796 

‘In 1826-7, the demand w’as . 23,89,391 

‘ CoDections within the year . • 23,84,144;^ 


» Blanco • ' ^ 

‘ Subsequent collections . 


•' ‘ Balance carried forward . - 


♦ Nunjee,— wet or inuodatiwl lAndk, 
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Rupee!!. 

Balance, brought forward 1,083 

' Since collected 122 

‘ Arrears . . 961 

* Lands are occasionally cultivated after the conclusion of 

the settlement, and brought to account under the head 
of extra revenue. Including these, the produce of the 
land revenue in 1815-16 was . . . 21,16,761 

* In 1826-7 ..... 24,10,343 


* We have here the most satisfactory evidence that after twelve 
years of Ryot war management, a land revenue of nearly twenty-four 
lacs of rupees is collected with much greater facility than a revenue 
of little more than eighteen lacs was before that system of revenue 
administration was re-established. 

‘ We find likewise that tlie trad* of the province has 
advanced in an equal degree with its agriculture. The 
revenue from customs, licences, and stamps in 1 8 1 5- 1 6 Rupees, 
was . . . . 1,41,274 

‘In 1826-7 it was ..... 2,62,690 

‘ This, added to the increase of land revenue, shows a total increase 
in the public resources of nearly four lacs of rupees; and as the 
principal branches of the revenue are gradually augmenting, we are 
quite warranted in estimating the permanent addition to the income of 
the state from the province of Coimbatore, since the re-introduction 
of the Ryotwarry system, at three lacs of rupees per annum. 

, ‘ But the fact of most importance is, they^reation of a private pro- 
perty by the outlay of capital on the land. It has been stated that 
the greatest proportion of the garden land, and of the plantation 
land, is of this description. To a certain extent it always was so; 
but this property has increased considerably more than one-fourth 
within the last twelve years. The former price of this land varied from 
three to six years’ purchase of the net rent. The present price ia 
from four to seven years. 

‘ No other land was saleable when the Ryotvvar system was re- 
established in 1815. At present (1826-7), not only are rice lands 
irrigated from perennial streams saleable, but the ppinjee, or comn^on 
dry lands also, and that to a very considerable extent, 

‘ The quantity of land in cultivation in 1826-7 was, cauniea 
14,44,6 17, of which caunies 7,16,406 are returned as saleable, at from 
one to ten years’ purchase at the net rent, ^ese are lands that will 
meet with a ready sale at these rates whenever brought into the 
market. A very .l^i;ge propprtio^, of the remaining lands, howevart 
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yield a landlord’s rent to the owner, that is, something after the 
pense of cultivation, assessment, and the ordinary profit of stock. This 
is found by the disputes which constantly arise for the possession of 
such land. The desire to have it marks its value, although it may not 
always fetch a money price in the market. 

‘ These statements of saleable land are not derived from hypothefi- 
cal data, but from returns given in by the village curuums and the 
ryots themselves. There is reason to believe, therefore, that both the 
quantity reported to be saleable, and its value, are much undervalued. 

‘ When the Ryotwar system was re-established in IS 15-16, the 
government assessment was calculated to amount bn the average to 
about 33 per cent, of the gross produce of the soil. By returns recently 
received, it appears that the pro|»ortion is little more than percent. 
This is according to the accounts given in by the ryots themselves, of 
the produce and charges ; we may be sure w(3 have the minimum of 
the one and the maximum of the other. It is not at all impossible, 
therefore, that the real proportion which the government tax bears to 
the produce does not exceed one-fourth. With an assessment so 
moderate, a ryot can have no difficulty in suh-reriting his land ; and 
accordingly we find this to be the practice all over Coimbatore : pro- 
prietors let their lands to tenants, and draw a landlord’s rent either in 
money or kind — they being merely responsible to government for the 
fixed assessment. Instances could be adduced of sales of land in 
Coimbatore at prices that would be considered high even in the mosff' 
populous parts of England : it is sufficient, however, to state th^O 
general fact, that, in all parts of Coimbatore, a very considerabk por- 
tion of every description of Jand has, within the last ten years, become 
a private and saleable property — and that by the mere outlay of capital 
increasing the produce, whilst the government tax has remained 
stationary. > 

‘ In a large majority of instances this has been done by the excava- 
tion of wells, which enable the proprietor to grow two certain crops 
instead of one precarious crop ; for this was all he could expect when 
he depended upon the falling rains for his cultivation. The creation, 
therefore, of property of this kind, not only brings with it an increase 
of public and private wealth, but is a security against the effect.s of 
scarcity in bad seasons. ^ 

‘ The measured area of Coimbatore is 7,700 square miles ; about 
S, 600 of which, or more than one-third, is occupied by hills and fore^s. 
The quantity of government or taxable land is caunie.s 21,95,480—^ 
of whi^ cannies 4,35,557 have never been cultivated, cofiin^lng 
chiefly of Tanges t)f mountains, and can hardly he consider^ as acces- 
sible to tlie |dbttgk Of the remainder, caunies 174$9,9a5-^c5unfe8 
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14,64^860 are occupied and pay revenue, and 8,05,103 cannies are 
capable of being cultivated, but are waste. Of this waste, however, 
eatinies 2,81,784, or more than 75 per cent., are to be found in the 
five talooks which border on the hills ; and where, from the prevalence 
of wild elephants, and the unhealthiness of the climate, improvement 
is much retarded. The proportion which the occupied lands bear 
to the cultivatable waste in the nine talooks, which are free from these 
evils, is in— 
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Of the uncultivated waste, or the waste that has never been cul- 
tivated, viz. caunies 7,30,680; caunies 6,40,147, or more than 87^ 
per cent*., are vrith five hill talooks, leaving only 80,473 caunies to be 
divided amongst the nine talooks, in which there are no natural checks 
to improvement— so that the proportion which the occupied lands bear 
to the waste of all descriptions, in that part of the province, where a 
gradual .accumulation of stock, population, and capital might be looked 
toTf is as follows : — 
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^ Of theoeoupia# caunies 14,64,860, 
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the fuil standard assessment; caunies 84,77S, a redueed asseasmei^i^' 
which gradually advances to the standard ; and the remainder, caunies 
3,72,S8S, the pasture tax, or one-fourth of the full assessment on arable 
lands, which is paid only when these lands arc brought under the plough: 
The original valuation of all government lands in Coimbatore amounted 
to rupees 39,55,415. By subsequent reductions in the survey rates, 
chiefly of the Poinjee assessment of the southern division, amounting 
to rupees 6,74,595, the valuation was reduced to 3i^,SO,8lO. The 
present valuation gives rupees 3^^,72,540, being an increase of nearly 
a lac of rupees in the government demand on the land, as it stood after 
the last revision of the assessment. The source of this increase is to 
be found in the improved condition of the lands ; and there appears 
to be no good reason why, in course of time, their real value should 
not reach to the original standard assessment.” 

This is a description which will justify the assertion, that the Ryot- 
war system has effected the objects which the governiiiciit of India 
have throughout professed, in a more complete degree than any 
other that has been hitherto adopted ; and, consequently, tliat the 
comparative view of its merits taken by Mr. Rickards is erroneous. 
We are, nevertheless, as sensible as Mr. Rickards can be of the 
theoretical objections to such a mode of collecting the land revenue; 
and there is one from which wc cannot escape, iiameiy — tlm 
bringing the officers of the revenue into direct and coikstaiid inter‘s 
course, absolutely with millions, for the payment of the dfles of 
the state ; but we believe that Indian statesmen, if they mean 
securely to administer the great and peculiar empire entftisted to 
their charge, and more especially the revenue affairs of that empire, 
must follow the dictum of Mr. Hastings, who, in reply to the 
objections of Mr. Francis, in 1776, said— ‘ More used to the 
practice of business than to speculation, I beg to be excused from 
discussing these propositions as general and abstract questions ; 
and instead of considering them as principles, which arc equally 
applicable to any country, I wish to confine them merely to the 
revenue of India,’ It appears to us, that if the necessities of the 
state can only be satisfied by resting upon agricultural produce 
at the ^eat source of revenue, policy, as well as justice, require 
that the rate should be lower than any that has been yet generally 
fSveit twenty per cent., as the government share bfihe 
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produce^ ^ust be considered a very questionable maximum^ espe- 
cially when that demand is leviable from proprietors, the majority 
of whom can scarcely be said to possess capital enough to render 
them independent of a single bad harvest. W ith the reservation 
contained in die minute of Mr. Hastings, which we have quoted, 
it is for Indian financiers to examine, whetlier a consolidation and 
modification of the other sources of revenue already existing may 
not enable the government to reduce the assessment on the land ; 
and whether, by a more extended application of the princij>le of 
village municipalities, the assessment of the revenue generally may 
not be efibeted through the iiistruiuentulity of llie natives. 

Our limits will not allow of or»* pursuing the views which wc 
entertain on this part of the siib’_‘ t; but the grow'iiig and imme- 
diate interest belonging to all questions connected with India will 
justify us in doing so cm anotlur occasion. We now take our 
leave of Mr. Rickards; and although wc ha\e fell it our duty to 
dissent from the spirit in which he has written the first part of his 
work, and have consequently endeavoured to [)lacc the subjects of 
which he treats in a light moie calculated to obtain a fair ex- 
amination, we have not been insensible to the merits of the wt)ik 
itself, nor w’anting in the respect due to the opinions of Mr. 
Rickards, who lias been the cousistcuit and manly opponent of tlie 
£ast India Company ; and the fulfilment of whose anticipations 
in 1813, respecting the trade to India, must with all entitle him 
to attention, and, with nianv, will obtain for him implicit confi- 
dence. In the first portion of his work, Mr. Rickards has laboured 
to destroy from the foundation the present fabric of Indian govern- 
ment; and we anxiously look to the second part for the plan, of 
the new edifice which he proposes to substitute. The elevation^ 
we have no doubt, will be pleasing to the eye ; but we cannot but 
think that before tlic building could be erected, or occupied,^ so 
m^^ alterations would be required, that its intended inmates 
would have often reason to regret the shelter and substantial 
coinfo|^ of their old dwelling, though its exterior had, been censured 
for an unsightly mixtuie of European and oriental architecture. 

We apprehend that the administration of justice m India fur- 
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nishes more just ground of animadversion than the collcctioii 
revenue ; anci that, although some progress t6wards ameIiorati6a 
has been made of late vears, diere are defects in the system itself 
wliich call for more extensive alterations than have yet been at- 
tempted. Delay is the main defect in the judicial system of India, 
'^riio tir.^t and gn-at cause of this delay is the want of legal know- 
ledge and /ego/ education amongst the judicial servants of the East 
Jiidia Company; the second, is the nuiltiplicatioii of appellate 
jiirisdi(‘tiou ; and, lastl>, the very limited employment of the natives 
in this hraneli of the piildic service. It is satisfactory to know 
that each and ail these defects are susceptible of remedy : legal 
knowledge can be made an indispensable qualilication ; final juris- 
diction ill the iirst instance can be increased ; and, above all, the 
employment of natives in judicial ofiiccs can, and ought to be, 
extended.* AVe do not hesitate to say, tlSt no filnglish gentleman 
should preside in a civil court who has not the same qualifications 
as to knowledge of the laws of India — British, Mahomedaii, and 
Hindoo — as would be required from a judge similarly circum- 
stanced ill Europe, "^'ears must be jiassed in acquiring this know- 
ledge ; but years w'ill be saved in the dispatch of judicial business. 
The minute distribution of property in fndia, the numbers of the 
population, the religious character of that popubilion, and the 
distance of many districts from the scats of government, render 
tile present system of successive appeals, and the consequent 
necessity of recording law proceedings, wholly inconsistent with 
the due and speedy administration of justice. Delay operates as 
denial ; and tlic only effectual remedy is to employ le^lly qualified 
persons on the bench, and to trust them with a greater extent of 
^nal decision. In regard to the introduction of natives into the 
judicial departments, we have to observe that, to be really useful, the 
class of employment must be much raised. Adequate remuneration 
. will, amongst them as elsewhere, purchase talent and official inte- 
grity, But, it will be said, the employment of natives of India 
muat supersede that of the natives of Great Britain. Be it do : 
in this siipercession, ' however, the government of In^ia will be 

* Mestsures are in proKtess for extending the employment of nativcit in the admlnis-^ 
tratioji of justice. 
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"doubly benefited — firsts by the reduction of citpense ; and, 
sefcoiidly, by cieatirig an official aristocracy among its subjects, 
attached by the ties of interest to the necessarily unstable rule of 
foreigners. 

All persons practically acquainted willi the operation of the 
existing courts of judicature in India, know that the judicial bu- 
siness, especially in the district courts, is beyond the physical 
strength of the individuals employed to get through ; and that, 
^notwithstanding the great charge incurred for establishment, the 
number of judicial officers is not sufficient: the charge cannot be 
augmented, and therefore a change in the system, and a substitu- 
tion of a less expensive machiv ry, are the obvious remedies. 
European agency must be confirm .il to the very highest offices of 
executive and judicial administration ; and even in these there 
should be native co-opefation. Absolute monarchy is and must 
be the character of the British government in India, whether that 
government be administered directly by the Crown, or through the 
medium of tlie East India Company. Much confidence must be 
reposed in the European servants holding the higher offices of the 
state ; and while much must be left to their origiiuil decision, in- 
competeiicy and malversation must be guarded against by certain 
dismissal, or more severe piiiushment. Confident of the good 
intentions of the government, and convinced of its determination 
and power to carry these intentions into efl’ect, the native popula- 
tion would not, in the present lime, submit to the oppression of 
individuals ; in fact, they would obviously be more disposed to 
appeal against the acts of a public officer, from which the para- 
mount authority might dissent, than from established regulations 
which liad emanated from that authority itself. The native dub- 
J^c^s,of the Sliritish goveriinieiit in India have, from the separatioa 
ilt:iace,4ilaf^uage, manners, and religion, between them and dieir 
rulers, been excluded from any voice in the legislative measures 
that have been applied to their country ; no social intimacy has 
arisen between the officers of the government and the people, by 
which ihe^fdrmer might become practically, and confid^ndidlyi 
acquainted with the wants of the natSdn, and the tendency of pub- 
lic opinion. Great anxiety has no doubt been felt and displayed 
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to govern with justice and consideration towards .the i^aiives^ 
thh want of knowledge has been, and is still felt ; nor is it fgr 
from truth to say that, in several instances, more lasting evil has 
been inflicted by legislating on benevolent but inapplicable priii-" 
ciples, than could have been eftected by the positive mal-ddipinis- 
tralion of individuals, whose power to injure would at least hafe, 
been limited by the short duration of their official authority. We 
repeat, tliat the elevation of the natives in the scale of official em- 
ployment, so as to secure their participation in, and co-operatipn . 
with, our civil admiiiistmtion, are the means by w'hich alou6 we 
can secure the certainty that our legislation is adapted to the 
people, and that the best intended schemes of improvement wiH 
not, like the Zeinindarry Settlement in Bengal, prove utterly 
abortive. We affirm that this important result is to be obtained 
through the natives,^ and that it can derive little acceleratioia 
from the much-recoinmeiidcd measure of colonization. 

Upon the subject of colonization, us bearing more seriously 
upon the internal government than upon the trade, we shall here 
offer a few observations, by wliicli wc hope to convince our readers 
that, even according to the admissions of the advocates for colo- 
nization themselves, the effect, in improving the civil institutions 
of India, may be taken as a negative rpi an tity, while the difficulties 
are immediate and positive. The author of the pamphlet on 
‘ Free Trade and Colonization to India,^ thus expresses himself^ 
page 68 : — 

• 

* Tlie colonization of India, as may be seen from this statement, is 
impracticable ; but although there may be no room for colonization, 
there is ample room for settlement in a country of fertile soil, far more 
thinly peopled after all tlian any part of Europe, and a country, too, 
without capital, knowledge, morals, or enterprise/ The same author 
had said, page 66 : — * Colonization in India, in the strict meaning 
the is impossible, without the extermination, or the very nexS 
tiling to it, of aWe one hundred millions of human beings ; we might 
as reasonably talk of colonizing Ireland and exterminating the lrish«*| 

• The ejtsmple of the Romans is in this respect worthy of imitation. The prodonnil 
elioattiaiiieally .twenty oC the most respeoUble "men of the province, who tat Widl Ml Ik 
touncU. The proconsul paraod sentence according to the opinion of his cOun^. 
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^'fo i»ge 07:—^ The British territories in India are peopled thronghout 
io the extent of one hundred and twelve inhabitants to a square miie4* 

'I'hese descriptions will scarcely consist together. If the first 
were true, and India far more thinly peopled than any part of 
Europe, there would be ample room, not only for settlement but 
colonization ; but, on the other hand, the estimate of one hundred 
and twelve inhabitants to a square mile, as given by tlie aiuhor, 
exhibits a population exceeding that of the Spanish monarchy, 
w'ilhiii a small fraction equal to that of Portugal, and being to 
the Austrian dominions in the proportion of sixteen to eleven. 
Moreover, the happy allusion to colonizing Ireland, justitics us in 
believing that the author had some - motion of attributing a dense po- 
pulation to India, although, in pa„c 08, he discovered that ^ it w’as 
far more thinly peopled, after all, than any part of Europe.* Again, 

psige ^ Wc have said, that there is no room for coloniza- 

tion in India, at least for European colonization.* This, howxwer, 
is to be taken with some exception, for, according to our author, 
‘many of the rich valleys of the great snow^ range, for example, 
would, for room, temperature, and salubrity, admit of the settle- 
ment of Euro|iean colonics.* — ‘ Even in some of the wanner parts 
of India colonization is not impracticable.’ In short, although 
Mr. Whitmore has not hesitated to adopt this pamphlet as the 
‘ substance of liis speech,’ our readers will perhaps, with us, hesi- 
tate in bestowing their confidence on an author, who exhibits 
such pleasing variety of opinion in the space of three pages. 

The practice of the Romans, and the example of the Turks in 
Europe, of the Tartars in China, and of the Mahomedans ki 
India, have been brought forward to support the measure of co- 
lonization. We presume tliat those who have cited the Romans 
have overlooked tlie circumstance that the British empire in India, 
m far:kir;any analogy can be stated, resembles a Roman province 
and not a colony. We submit, also, to those accidental admirers 
of antiquity, that the tiensus Capitis, the Census Soli, and all die 
arbitrary additions to the land revenue, whether paid by. die 6ti- 
pendarii or the VeCtigales, that is i^ money or produce, were quite 
os oppressive as the land revenue ot India. Hie powt^, also, of 
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the procoiiguly wlio united in his own person the whole executiv<^ 
and judicial authority, was probably administered with as little 
regard to the feelings of the inhabitants, as can be attributed to 
the East India Company. There is, however, one branch of the 
Homan practice which would not be considered objectionable. 
Planters were occasionally sent from Rome to the provinces; Ko 
dispossess the inhabitants, and thus introduce tlie energy, skill, 
and capital of the conquerors. In fact, no real analogy exists be- 
tween a Roman province and the British territories, but as far as 
a comparison can be drawn, there is no branch of administration 
in which that of the latter has not a decided advantage, whether 
the coiitroiil of the paramount authority, or the couditioii of tike 
subject province be considered. In comparing the establishineut 
of the Turks in Europe, and of the Tartars in China, or of tike 
Mahomedans in India, with that of the East India Company in 
the latter country, it is to be observed, that in the three first 
instances, the conquerors, including the sovereign, his court, and 
his anny, adopted die country conqueied as their own ; the wealth 
which they first acquired as booty in war, and the produce of the 
lands which they afterwards seized by the right of the strongest, 
were consumed in the country; the result was, that the govcriH 
ment, however despotic, became national, and the conquerors and 
the conquered took root in the same soil. The British conquest 
of India, on the contrary, has not been effected by any great 
national effort or migration; the sovereign lias remuined at the 
.^ther extremity of the globe ; in truth, his existence and character 
^mtist seem, to the people of India, rather legal fictions than 
realities ; the officers conducting the executive goveirinient, 
wbetlier military or civil, come from that distant quarter, and arc 
in constant succession of return ; ihe merchants, artisans, and 
all who acquire W'eaith, are labouring for the same object, and 
there consequently appears no disposition among those classes, to 
whom the conquered people look up for the iuteutiou of the 
sovereign, of naturalizing themselves in the country. Under such 
circumstances there ca^ be no social intercourse, and the cofitir 
nuance of the gov’ernraent has rested upon the operation of acci- 

D 
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dental, and not of pcrinaaeiit causes. Tlic total (lissiniilanty be- 
tween tbe social condition of England and that of India forbade, in 
the first instance, the introduction of English institutions among 
the conquered people; from whom, on the other hand, as being in- 
ferior in knowledge and civilization, the conquerors had nothing 
to learn or adopt. The course taken was to retain the machinery 
of governineiit nearly as it existed, with only such alterations as 
were required for the convenience of the strangers by whom it 
was to be worked. The principal advantage obtained was, that 
llie daily transactions between individuals underwent little alter- 
ation of form, and as the intention to govern with moiieratiou was 
obvious, the bulk of the people bad no motive for resisting the 
change of masters. It may also t fairly argued, that the in- 
difierence shewn by the coiiqiierois to obtain, as individuals, pos- 
session of the soil, iiitist have liad considerable infiuence in 
securing this ready submission to foreign authority, and that any 
immediate attempt at colonization would, by narrowing the views 
of the persons administering the government, have prevented the 
extension of the empiie. Had the settlement of British subjects 
been permitted, the servants of the East India Company would 
have been among the first occu]>ants, and we w^ould ask those 
who are now loudest in their charges of oppression and bad 
government, whether, under the pretext of purchase, the most 
unjust dispossession of the natives might not, and would not, have 
been effected ; and whether the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa, might not before this time have been held, like the West 
India Islands, by landlords in Europe, who manage their estates 
through agents ; with less interest, however, in the welfare of the 
labourers, than has been evinced towards the negroes, and for the 
simple reason, that the latter are private property, while the former 
belong ^ the nation. It is asserted that the permission to pur- 
chase land would induce capitalists to colonize in India : frpm 
this we must dissent, for although the .tenure might direct some 
capital to su^h an investment, wc believe that the capitalist him- 
self would not be inore' inclined to make India his permanent re- 
sideiice ; his object wotild i^U be lb return to Europe ; the risk 
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of licalth would not be (limiiiished^ the liabilit); to cholera iuorbtti«V I 
simple and spasmodic, to fevers, jungle, and pukka,* to dysentery, 
and to hepatitis, would not be diminished, and the coinmerciHl 
adventurer, whether proprietor of the estate or contractor for the 
produce, would be equally anxious to establish himself in the 
climate, and amidst the pursuits and enjoyments of his native 
country. The lower classes, or the less fortunate among the 
European advcntmcis, would remain, but those are little ac- 
quainted with the state of civilization in the higher or middling 
classes of the natives of India, who asseil, that any improvement, 
moral or intellectual, would be produced among them by such an 
addition to the population. Were there, indeed, reason to hope 
that the example of such persons w^ould practically display the 
superiority of our holy religion, and thereby accelerate its iuiio- 
duction among the people of India, we should neither feel nor 
express a doubt as to the expediency of encouraging emigration 
to India ; but we fear that even the higher class of ccanmercia) 
adventurers would not make efficient or zealous missionaries, and 
w'e are quite sure that the general conduct of emigrant artisans 
would not reject credit upon the Christian faith. We so far 
agree with the author of * Tree Trade and Colonizaiion,* as to 
admit, that even were tlie intercourse between (Jreat Britain and 
India wdiolly unrestricted by municipal regulations, the absolute 
number of emigrants would, as compared with the population of 
India, be trifling, but of those who really settled, it might be 
said, — 

‘ Exigui numero, sed hello vivida virtus/ 

ITicy w^ould wage perpetual war, wdtii all the cliaraclerislic 
energy of English discontent, against the existing laws and forms 
of administration. Where those favoured their fellow-subjects, 
of Indian race, tliey would claim the superior privileges of 
British citizens ; their constant cry would be an appeal unto 
Cassar : on the other hand, w^hen tlie grievance was common to 
them with the Indians, they would direct the force of numbers td 

I ♦ 

* Pukka fever is a species of bWJous fever. ‘ 

n 



obtain iilteratiou from the fears of the local govcriiment. We 
caimot suppose that the advocates of unrestricted settlement or 
coloni/ation are prepared to contend, that the English settlers 
should not be governed by the same laws, in regard to persons 
and property, as the other subjects of the Indian empire ; and if 
so, we would ask whether there is the slightest probability of 
submission, on their part, to a system of administration fonnded 
upon principles, and regulated by a political necessity, so totally 
dilFcrent from that of the mother country. The expression of 
popular discontent, through the medium of public meetings, is 
one of the natural phases of a mixed or republican govemment, 
but it is the precursor of revolution i'> an absolute monarchy. The 
welfare of the people ought to be, tud often is, the object of this 
latter form of govemment ; but in the enactment of the laws, and 
hi the measures of administration, the people have no voice. Are 
these doctrines to which English settlers w'ould subscribe ? and yet 
are any other compatible with the preservation of the British empire 
. in India ? We admit that no municipal inconvenience has hitherto 
resulted from the residence of Englishmen, not belonging to this 
Company’s service, in the interior ; on the contrary, we have the 
unexceptionable testimony of Mr. Robertson, for the advantages 
that have resulted from the presence of respectable British set- 
tlers ; but we must at the same time recollect, that the existing 
restrictions, as to residence, almost secure respectability of con- 
duct, and at all events effectually prevent the establishment of indi- 
viduals of desperate fortunes, and of profligate character. Havipg 
again alluded to Mr. Robertson, we cannot refrain 6om extracting 
bis observations in reply to the reasons (assigned by the author 
Free Trade and Colonization’) for the n^lect of the cultiva- 
tion of sugar by the ^ British sojourners’ in India. Mr, Robertson 
says, p. 34 — 

• The reply to those paragraphs is easy, and will, I hope, prove 
satisfactory.- average delay attending the decision of civil suits, 
ih the year as will be seen from the preceding table, was much 
^ bhder three years ; cbns^i|enlly, it is a grc|ss mistake to suppose that 
^ no suit is depided ih lesb OT&a.that peiiod. Moreover, the aid which 
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the planter requires, is most frequently to be obtained in the foifih'iiji! 
a summary process ; and when he has a regular suit in a court, h« 
rarely fails to procure for it an earlier trial than, in the -order of tlu 
file, it may be entitled to. With regard to the liability to be removed 
it may be safely maintained, that the hazard of such visitation it 
immensely exaggerated ; and that, however the law may be wordd3 
no government dare remove an individual, in the manner supposed, 
without such clear proof on their side as must suppose, on his part, a 
determined and reiterated violation of those laws, in knowledge of tht 
existence of which lie had taken up his residence in the country, Th« 
obloquy wliich the individuals exercising the discretion in this respect, 
vested in the government of India by law, must, under any iinaginablo 
combination of circumstances, incur, seems to be sufliicient guaranthe 
against its ever being resorted to in any but extreme cases. Without 
discussing the comparative value of indigo and sugar works, it may be 
remarked, that the collective annual outlay of the indigo planters in 
Tirhoot, used to be stated at about twenty- five lacks of rupees, or 
about 250,000/.; so that it seems probable that some of them musi 
have invested capital to a greater amount than 2 t,000/. The hosti- 
lity alleged to exist between the judges and the planters had no place 
in Tirhoot. 1 have myself often partaken of the hospitality of thti 
planters, often accompanied them upon hunting parties, and suspect 
that, if such hostility had subsisted, some traces of it would on such 
occasions have been discernible; for a more independent, plain- 
spoken body of gentlemen can scarcely be met with. I make ifc 
comment upon the contemptuous tone that the author of the pamphlet 
assumes, in speaking of so large a body as the whole of the civil 
service in Bengal, as a deluded and prejudiced caste; but 1 most 
distinctly deny that the administration of justice is in the hopeless 
at&te he as^rts it to be, and conceive my d.inial to merit at least at 
Milch attention as his unsupported affirmation. Before quitting this 
part of the s'ubject, it is proper to mention that the indigo planters in 
Tirhoot and Chuprah arc, as a body, very superior to those in the 
lower provinces, whom, especially in the vicinity of Calcutta, 

adventurers are to be found whose conduct is often such as to bring 
disgrace upon the British character. If persons of this stamp are 
to be indiscriminately ^^dmitted to the interior, a few European poJice- 
o$cers must be attached to every wTagistrate’s court, for the pugwee^^; 
of tOxecuti^g such processes as he may have occasion, for the p^^8e|^ 
ration of the pcaicc of liis district, to issue, against them. 
police-officers are rtiost unftt persons to be employed on suen, occi^^^ 
sions. If the Europehn^W'tpfractoty, defies * 

missive, they 'abMffe the jidvrer they thus obtain 
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tvba have iiever seen Englishmen of the lower order in immediate 
(3Qntactt,,with Asiatics, can form but an inadequate notion of the colli- 
sions to which such intercourse is liable.’ 

The author of ‘ Free Trade and Colonization’ has properly 
uaed the words ^ British sojourners and we believe that in that 
very character consists the compatibility of the residence of 
English merchants, planters, and artisans in the interior of India, 
with the maintenance of the present system of government, if not 
with the security of the British empire in India. The power of 
immediate removal, either of actually turbulent or suspected 
Europeans from India, we consider an indispensable attribute of 
the executive government ; and yet we cannot but feel that the 
eaercise of it will assume a characte. of^peculiar harshness when 
applied to..per8ons who are naturalized in the country by having 
become landed proprietors. Such is the opinion which we enter- 
tain upon the subject of European settlement generally ; and we 
riqw proceed to bring before our readers some facts that will 
illui^trate the spirit in which the government of Bengal, witli the 
sanction of the Court of Directors, has applied the power which 
ift possessed of preventing the occupation, by British subjects in 
their own names, of lands in the interior ; and we beg to call the 
attention of onr readers to dates, for. as the paiypiphlet on ' Free 
and Colonization’ hrst appeared in 1827 , and a second 
5 Uid that many odier publications, of equal pre- 
teusioL^ to knowledge aud accuracy, have been put fpril^ about 
the same time, the omission of the facts which we are about to 
state^ imply cither gross ignorance or wilful concealment. In 
1822, Dr. Wallicb, who holds the situation of superintendent of 
the Company’s Botanical Garden in Bengal^ suggested to the 
government, that the regulation by which Europeans were com- 
pelled, from nett holding lands in their owm name, to make annual 
aa in the production of indigo, wi3i native cultivatom^ 
neilileifd to introduce tlie culture of coffee impossible. 

The that while the plant from which the 

indigo is annual, produced for, and 

wnhin a return to 
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tlic cultivator. Land^ therefore, once devoted to the growth 0^^^ 
coffee, cannot be readily transferred to otlier objects', and annual 
contracts for delii^ry of produce become inapplicable. ^Fhe 
cultivation, therefore, of coffee, to any extent, could not be under- 
taken, unless the permanent occupation of the land #er6 ensuf^ 
to llie planter. The government of llengal, having ascertained th^f ^ 
the probable advantage from the cultivation of coffee was so ad- 
mitted, and sought for by British capitalists, a^ only to require a 
relaxation of the law respecting land tenures, for the commence- 
ment of the undertaking, passed a regulation in May 1824, which 
enabled British subjects to hold lands, employed as coffee planta-, 
lions, on lease for ninety-nine years. The regulation thus fa^ 
satisfied the recommendation of Dr. Wallich, but the govemmetif 
went even further ; and considering that, in order to ensure a fit 
situation for the coffee plantation, the lessee would be coinpcdled 
to include other land, wholly inapplicable to that produce, added 
to the regulation, a permission to cultivate Uny other species of 
produce, on an estate bona fide employed in the growth of coffee. 
This regulation was passed iii 1824, and yet in 182f) attempts 
are made to impose upon the public in this country a belief that 
the East India Company, from mercantile jealousy, employ their 
power, as soverq^gns, to thw’arl every effort made by individual 
British capitalists to develope the resources Of'ittdia.'* 
indeed too bad. We have been also informed ffiat, by^'kistructiods 
originating with the authorities in IJnglatid, ihcTcgulation of 1824 
has been extended to lands experimentally employed in the growth 
of cotton. It furtlier appears that, on a petition from the mer- 
chants in Calcutta, the government of Bengal has recently ex- 
tended similar privileges to hidigo plantations, and that British- 
bom subjects can now hold lands in their own names for twenty 
years, and for the culture of every speciea of produce, Really, if 
matters proceed at this rate, the advocates for colonization t 
w:hen thi^ cause comes to be heardyi scarcely httVe mateiii^lsforlLi 
brief,' and the House of Commons, body of tiie afld ^lle^ 
will be deprived »iatftis|Very long and very sapientomtiona fws^ 
ibe of the dey; The 
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allege that ^ the indigo planters suffer a loss of not less than 
tpeilljpffive per cent, on their outlay, from tJie failure of ryot» 
Qiibisaats) who have received advances to peiferm their contiacts^ 
and from the litigations and affrays they are liable to be involved 
in by the relations in which these existing regulations compel 
them to stand to such persons.’ They also state, that * compe- 
tition among the planters has increased the cost of production 
from eighty to one hundred per cent.’ The remedy for these 
dAotacles to the tnore extended culture of indigo, although the 
value of that now grown has been estimated at 3,000,000/., is to 
allow British-born 6 ut: 9 ect 8 to hold lands in their own navies, 
examine the effect of this per^iission upon tlie native cul- 
of indigo. They now staud in the situation of landed 


p^pirieton contracting, under payments in advance, for the deli- 
very of n certain quantity of produce. The proposed measure 
will reduce them from the class of farmers to that of day-labourers ; 
i|||^ ^ the cheapness of labour is one of the principal reeommen- 
of agricultural speculation in India, wc may fairly assume 
tbatjAe command of the necessaries or comforts of life among 
;|^8e individuals will be diminished by their change of situation. 
^ITielding, as we do, to none in anxiety for the advancement of the 
natives of India in all that contributes 4;o national prosperity and 
indj^ual happiness, we cannot look upon the immediate effect 
taxation of former regulations with unmixed satisfactioti ; 
und'eMir objection is only remoyed by a confident hope, that the 
lilon of commercial knowledge among the natives will induce 
possessing sufficient capita^ to embark lar^ly in similar 
>|mdertakings, so as to obtain, at Jeast, an equal share in tbe 
|i|^antages which the bounty of Nature has conferred on the soil 
lie|^.6pu[titiy».^-^^ 

yin * The Substance of a Speech/ p. says, 
India, < My own cobvietion is that, im- 
incmased, we as know notbing of the 
it might be carri^..^ 





^t jndmd >ii|bo has^Md mean^ 
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the East, provided a profitable investment for a retom 
be procured in India.’ VVe will examine these two ass^rtioQi^^ 
The export trade to India, as we have already obssfrved, bas irA 
creased to a degree which fully justifies the anticipatioiis 43 if ifiiose 
who contended for opening the trade in 1814; it baa incxeaiied^ 
as stated by Mr. Whitmore, fourfold : we cannot, therefore,^ admil, 
that we know ‘ nothing of the extent to which it might be cstriied/ 
On the contrary, there are obvious and assi^aabte limits-<-the 
disposition of the natives to consume, and thw power of 
ment. The first of these limits is determined by tlio climate of 
the country, the taste and the habits of the natives of India 
w'e will confidently ask whether, in the existing state of the^la^' 
regulating the trade with India, there is tlic slightest obstruc^j^im 
to the most extended introduction of any article of European; 
produce, raw or manufactured, that would find a market among^ 
the people of India* As an instance, has not the experiment 
been fully and most successfully tried in cotton goods ? . WhaA' 
has been the increase in the export since 1814? — from 818^93^ 
yards to 43, 500, OCX) yards ; but is the price still too high for: 
general consumption among the population ? The Iiidisajll 
weaver, whose month’s wages w'ould be consumed iii a sing^'C. 
merry-'making bjj^an English artisan, has quitted his employment* 
and has been lowered to the condition of an agricultural laheia^r* 
W'hat will, then, satisfy commercial speculation and political 
judice ? So far, however, from anticipating a further increase in 
the export of manufactured cottons, we. have reason to believA^ 
that a diminution is a more probable event* The export of 


cotton tw'ist, which has increased from eight pounds to 4,497|OI5$ 
pounds, shews that a disposition to embark in the more advancedli. 
stage of the manufacture must be reviving in IndiiS ; and we ha^ 


been informed, that a conviction of the inferiority of 
cottons, in durability of texture and dye, is fast spreading^, 
the K natives,, and has already produced a rectirsence to 
IncUan manufii^nre, by that €}as%;Of cMst*m*erh, wbo 
fUiy fyhig^r climate obvious obst*^ ^ 
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in die southern provinces of India, an article of general 
; and the dress of the natives^ adapted, as it now is, 
the ^iidimate, must be altered most incoiiveniciilly, before the 
British manti^tures connected with that branch of trade can be 
generally introduced amongst them. Similar observations might 
be applied to other manufactured articles ; and, on the whole, 
we see no reason for expecting any such change in the tastes and 
manners of the population of India, as will render their wants 
fiorrespoudent with those of Europeans. We arc aware that at 
the presidencies iasl^nces may be found, in w hich an initiation into 
European vices has led to the consumption of articles of luxury, from 
the usepf which the natives of India hnd hitherto abstained ; — that 
tbPrWil%e-merchant can now reckon v althy Hindoos amongst his 
iUlliitOmers^ but the statesman will not regard this change of habits 
^ with satisfaction, and he will surely not anticipate increased secu- 
1 %^ to the rule of a few foreigners, from au imitation of their vices, 
and, from the rcckiessuess of consequences, moral and political, 
iMToduced by the more open display of individual profligacy. Mr. 
Wliitmore has justly limited tiic power of payment for increased 
, Pkports by 4be possibility of procuring a return cargo in India. 
There are two causes by which the satisfaction of this condition, 
indispensable to the extension of the trade with India, is prevented : 
tbevfirst, special and temporary; and the second, general and 
v;:peinQ|iilneiit. The difierence of the duty levied in this country 
produce of India, and that of the West India colonies, 
^fj^^'i^i advantage to the latter in the market, beyond that which 
distance of India would natdrally ensure to them. But 
ii^^arliament Iw imposed this difference of duty, the remedy is 
^vious ; and delay in the appUcationof it can only have arisen from 

; the pretensions of conflicting interests. 

, in this part of the question^ are the people 
I qff^lpdia, and the West lidie plantets^ 
taste of man, tbal^^ls 'Consumption is 


i of sugar -es 031^1^ 
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consumers would carry it ; and it is no less true, that the 
given by the difference of duty, to the introduction of £a»i India 
sugar, by diminishing the supply, has a powerful effect in i^atraiobig: 
consumption, l^he people of England are thus restiicled in the 
use of a cheap luxury, which they would otherwise have the means 
of obtaining in abundance. On the other hand, the pecqple of 
India, having become consumers of Jiritish manufactures to a large 
extent, have'' a right to demand a reception for tht produce of their 
country in the markets r)f Britain, on the sametairiivsas are granted 
to the other colonial possessions of the British crown. Were 
India an independent state, and such a difference made, redress 
would be obtained by the imposition of cotmtcrvailiiig dutioa 
British produce. Under present circumstances, the imiKYSSibililf'' 
of finding the means of purchase, through the medium of a retura 
cargo, is working out the same result; and there is no alternative 
between receiving the gruff* goods of India at the same rate of duty 
with those of other British colonies, and the loss of a large pro^ 
portion of the present demand for our manufactures in that ccHtii<» 
try. To tlie West India planters, however, this extended intio- 
ductioii of East India sugar must be attended with diminution of 
profit ; and it must be admitted that the cost of production, from 
the charge for labour in the West Indies, will with difficulty bear 
any such diminiUion, An examination, however, ©f the arguments 
by which tlie claim of the West India planters to continued pro- 
tection is maintained, does not enter inlo the immediate subject of 
this article. We have only to remark tho East India Com- 
pany and tlie private merchants are equally anxious to obtain a 
reduction on the duties of the gruff goods of India. In fact the 
former, as the executive government of India, are deeply interested 
in the facility of obtaining commercial returns from India. It ii 
only through the medium of Indian produce tl^at the expenditure 
in England, on account of territory, c^n be peirtnftttently drfraycdi 
and it . must be 'a, very secondary consideration ivith the Enst Iltditt 
^mpany wliUtlijer'd^; remittance in trade cari|ed .^ 

la ^ 

aff .pu^5hed to the 
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the demand, indigo is almost the only article of extensive 
which can be relied upon as a safe return. In fact 
4ioinpetition in this article, as a remittance, nearly equals that 
"^l&r bills upon England. Were the circumstances of tlie trade 
ililihreuty und had the imports from India increased in the same 
ratio JN^ith die exports from England, there could be no possible 
necessity for the govermnent of India taking any direct pail in the 
. trade with 'Ebgbmd. Such, however, as is admitted, not being 
iliecase, the pirdcular constitution of the authority, by which the 
^vernment ie:^u^ini^red in England, presents facilities for 
conducting the remittance of revenue, through the means of coni- 
would eK>t otherwise exis ' 

hf obvioueithet tile East Indir Ocmipany, as the executive 


of India^.iuight, upon sound principles, effect a remit- 
ojf^j'revcnue, in the form of produce, at a rate which would 
^!^ot satisfy the private merchant. If the sale in Europe merely 
prime cost, the expense of freight, and of import duties, 
object of ;die Indian government will be effected, and the 
of repenting the operation estalilished — while the 
. profit would prevent private merchants from 
^ ^ngUgiug in such findi^taktpga. There is no complaint preferred 
die iiiterftf rettce the East India Company in the trade 

I; JS^laud to India — ^but^ their absolute exciusiou from the 
one of the.o^^^s entertained by their Opponents^ 
are made that &y interfere as sovereigns to secure 
p.ie-em|dion of ..produce within their own dominions^ 
bWure the the case#^ The Conw 

nearly in manufactured 

the|^i|fiU do^^^mndmig in the article of bandanas, <but even 
hi however, to multiply 

of 
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liiiportccl bv piivate merchants is los. 7d. The decreufte ki 
private impoitation of silk has, doubtless^ arisen from 
not beinjr found sufficient to satisfy tlie merchant ; and it gemh' 
I ally believed that, if the Cotnpany were to look at tfao "Idliur ih 
the same view, and to throw aside the necessity of lidlldki^ ft 
remittance on account of government, tliey would also withdraw 
fiooi this branch of tiade. Silk, however, is the only article of 
import to England which the Company grow for tlkai&Belvesw>aU 
other ai tides they purchase indie market; and ftmA with r0spetl 
to silk, theie is no local impediment to the application of private 
capital to its pi od action. » 'v 

The tci ritorial expenses of the Indian empire, to be pl^idftd 
for in luiglaiid, amount to 5,000,0002. This amount includes 
interest of loans, half-pay and pensions, military stores, and other 
miscellaneous charges. How is tliis sum at present realized, with 
the ceitaiiity which the fixed character of the charges demands 
VVe answer — through the trade of the liast India Company wtdi 
India and China. The difficulty of obtaining a return cargo in 
India is admitted : the scarcity of commercial bills upon Englatid 
is die consequence ; and were it not for die combined effects of 
the Company’s trade from India to Europe, from India to ChiUft,! 
and from China to Europe, in the present excess of the Ittdiinih 
expenditure over the Indian revenue, applications to parliaitient 
for assistance must annually be made to m<M‘t the annual deficit 
The company have been enabled, from die surplus of commercial 
profits to pay ofi since IB 14, 5,tX)0,000//af Indian debt, and ihft 
territorial government stands indebted at the pfeftent moment, fot 
current expenditure, to the hoineiieasury,iii a sum exceeding tfarCi^ 
millions. ^ 

The charge upon the finances of Great Britaiit, for die civil 
and military establishments of her cofonies, has been itrged' 
to. the extent of questioning the eitpediency of nmititaimng sftchi 
possessioosvf our own part we are entirely opposed to dill 
opwoti; but we caiunot^preitiend to df^ny, that to provide fer^ tfucli 
an'^eaphiMlilure, as diat of the territorial charges in England of qidl 
tndiHl empire, would add^very mateiialiy to die finaactal eaaree 
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tlteC!|M^nor of the Exchequer^ The iiicuabc in the duties of 
and excise, from the extension of the tiadc nith India 
Itft China, if that extension tic assumed as iiideiiuite, would cer- 
tainly furnish the means of defra3'ing these charges ; but what 
minister coitid venture to take upon himself a large and fixed 
expenditure on the faidi of such an assumption Let us siipprise 
that the cotton of India has been impioxed so as to rival in 
quality idiat of America and Eg>pt, the silk that of ItaK, the 
eofiee that of Mocha, and the sugar that of the West Indies ; kt 
us add, dial the price is respectively the same of each aitule 
Great Britain cannot deal witli all at the same time. If the 
sel^ply of cotton be obtained from India, it will not be wanted 
ifOin ASaiericai and America will iiit boy British manufactures, 
4fis positive Supply may have no limit, but the actual supply is 
Hunted by the demand ; and this vast extension of trade with India, 
which IS so triumphantly foretold, eannot lake place without re- 
duction of trade with other quarts of the world. Neither the 
demand in India for British mamdactiiies, nor the demand in 
Great Britain and Europe for the produce of India and China, 
are Unlimited, and those who put the question in such cxaggeiated 
tentis are as deficient in logic as in knowledge of the subject upon 
ItfbSA they piUsuwNr tb dogmatize. It is curious to observe what 
prnctical unonopobsts these advocates of free trade with India and 
China are. IndMfeiunt to the fate of all other classes, they 
di^ lo jAli H^gMature^ ^ Pdt the East India Company's privilegeit 
and will uoderaoll all who now import the produce of 
Iriimate# ; we wUl extioguadi the American, the West 
jjtoihm^aiid Letrtot merchants ; the East, the furthest East, shall 
off evmgr sort 0 BriAdi manufactures, — there are three hun* 
ha nuHMh df-hdMm beings l4toging^ to purchase ^ery article 
(If fiom a ^1n to a ^euiMei^^hl^ \ We must, 

aemUffi 

mdl ho to 

EtoaglMHK eoaM tirtvlif ^ fiM iattnee^ 

more buAiBMW oik aceOHnt, ip bon fipen't and asm 
a time yen taMt'eSiitdiiP hent tuUmr bPtioiiMitiOMr have been 
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realized/ Mr. Wliitinore (page 10)^ following his 
the author of ^ Free Trade and Colonization/ says^ in 
of the disproportion in the increase of the export tmda 
as compared with the import into that country, ^ T!bi»/]p 
to be accounted for by the stationary nature of oui* 

China, from whence so large a portion of our importe jia ill 
the shape of tea/ , * . 

The reflections presented by this propositiQl^Wj|^ 
bring us to the examination of the China trade^^ firtk 

been already extended to a length, that makes it necessary 
to postpone tiie expression of our views upon that impoflat^ 
subject until another occasion; and weekly .now allude to ^ 
passage above quoted, for the purpose of stating jdie maitner ioi 
which the tea trade of the East India Company is ^rntmected wil^ 
the territorial expenditure of the Indian empire* . The tea tradil 
is in fact the principal channel through which the remittance oi 
Indian revenue is effected* The proceeds of the opiiim:^ p«>f?i 
chased at the government sales in India, and exported to Chbil 
by private merchants, aq|^ paid into the Company’s .treasury 4lt 
Canton, in return for bills drawn upon the Beng^ govenuneut 
by the Company’s supercargoes. With the funds thus obtaiti^ 
teas are purchased, and from their sale. Jn England the, 
charges are defrayed. We thus tind that the financial jniaeldiia^ry 
of the territorial government of India is worked, as far as relalcis 
to^ the expenditure in England, tbcoijgh the trade of the East 
Ifidia Company; 4 md we ^may add has. been, yet 

^ggested, to meet that expenditure^ ^^^hwh wpuM secure die 
people of England from being annually^ ajwl directly, caj^ 
upon to provide for all the vatyini^ cb|Fjg€s an empire ever 
liable to intenirf commotipn-^aii^ open 
ea^^tly pres%«t^ view in ortferfo meet an.^opi&mn 
'imd expresscAlbjf lpW tfent 

i%t ap|M?«r rthatjAe 














